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DEDICATION 


Yalah pravrtiir bhutdnam yena sarvam idam tatam 
svakarmand taui abhyarcya siddhim vindati mdnavah 

—B. G. XVIII 46 

“He from wliom all beings arise and by whom all this is 
pervaded—by worshipping Him through his own work 
docs man attain perfection.” 

Tam cdhani abhivanddmi ma/iesi santim uttamarn 
yarn viditvd sato caram tare loke visattikam 

—Sn. p. 205 

“I also bow down to (thee), the unsurpassed Peace, O 
great sage, by knowing which one dwells on thoughtfully, 
and overcomes enticement in the world.” 










PREFACE 


Hinduism and Buddhism are, undoubtedly, the two best 
known philosophical traditions of India. Despite the fact that 
tliey seem to hold mutually opposed points of view in relation 
to some major philosophical questions such as those of God, 
soul, scriptural authority, etc., they are both held in very high 
cctccm and are acclaimed for their moral earnestness, spiri¬ 
tual insight and philosophical profundity. A critical and 
comparative understanding of the fundamental ideas and 
principles of the two traditions, therefore, is a great desideratum. 
Lth Hinduism and Buddhism, however, m the long 

course 

Enormously Z, and confoundingly diversified, ,I,at it is well, 
rran impossibility to attempt a comprebenstve compara- 
dvEsLy of the total stock of the two systems of thougl.t,' 
unless one focuses one’s attention on some specific phases of 
rheir development. Some attempts have be» made, for 
IxEmplc to tol comparatively with some hranches or aspects 
'nhe Mahayana school of Buddhism and the Advaita school 
r .r Vedanta » Notwithstanding the mem and value of such 

comparative \ later phases of the respective tradi- 

two school' considerable interpenetration of ideas had 

tions, by which tim undergone signifi- 

already taken place, ^cen considered more fruitful 

cant changes. It has, ^ (,,.jfical and comparative analysis 
for our purpose traditions in their early phases, 

and assessment ol tne^ i_ ^ „ in traditional 

The Bhagavadgita has bee 

, A^r the name, ‘Buddhism and Hinduism' 
A smaU book Publication) can hardly be 

(in Hindi) hf : Wh«l Pnhl““- 

H. Von Glasenapp (Kanoy, 
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induism as containing the quintessence of the Upaiiisads^, 
and the latter in turn have been r(rgard(*d as ‘die culmination 
o t 1C Vedic thought’(vedanta). The Bhagavadgita, tlierefore, 
as rightly been regarded as representing “Hinduism as a 
w lo c and constituting “die philosophical basis’’^ of it. Tiic 
1 all Canon, particularly the Suita Pipika, on the other hand, 
repicsents die earliest collection of the teachings of Buddha. 

. P^scrit \\'oik, tIi<‘refor(!, seeks to (*xplain and evaluate 
• p and comparatively tli<* fundamental ideas and doc- 
n o the Idiagavadgita and early Jhiddhism (as embodied 
m die early stratum of die Pali Canon). 

there arc many books dealing independently 
has^h'^V^^ ^arly Buddliism or the Bliagavadgita, no attempt 
It erto been made to undertake a .systematic and 
^rnpie icnsivc study of the two in a critical and comparative 
aiiner^ < xcept for some casual observations and stray remarks 
<^re and there. Naturally, many of the significant ideas which 
cou c be brought to focus by view'ing the problems in a 
comparative light have cither escaped attention of scholars, or 
^ve been prominently brought out by tlicm. Sucli a 
y is particularly relevant in view of the fact that there is 
. ^ tendency on the part of scholars to undermine the 

gni leant philosophical difTcrciiccs, on the one Iiand, and to 
K/* cs.sential elements of unity, on tlie otlier, imp- 

t’n ^ ^ Buddhism basically is either the reorienta- 

u evelopment of the same traditional thought® or is a 

Unwin, Bhagavadgitd (London : George Allen and 

•nd 

a "■’’'"'■i "Early Buddhi.in,. .ii only 

Indian Phibt hh f t ought of the Upanisads from a new standpoint.*', 

ol Unwin, .958). p! 

Lould no*t Ghandradhar Sharma remarks : “Buddhism and Vedanto 
should not be viewed as two opposed systems but only as different stages 
h development of the same central thought which starts with fhc 
Lpaiusads • Philosophy (Banaras : Hand I^ishorc and Bros., 195a) 

p. 456. Gf. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (New York, H. Holt and Com- 
pany, 1912), pp. 83-85; Oldenherg, Buddha, tr. by William Hoey (London 
Edinburgh : William and Norgate, 1882), p. 53, 
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protest and revolt against it.’ At any rate, it has not been 
considered worthwliile by any scholar to undertake conipi-ehen- 
sive, critical, and comparative study of these two important 
foundational works of the two traditions. Tlie fact that early 
Buddhism and the Bhagavadgita are both noted for their 
intensely practical concerns makes it all the more imperativ'C 
to bring together their respective points of view for examination 
and evaluation. 

The comparative study of the two works seemed to 
nece.ssitate a decision with regard to their relative chronology, 
since the opinions of scholars are widely divided in relation to 
the question as to whether the Bhagavadgita is a pre-or post- 
Buddliistic work. There appear to be certain elements which 
the Bhagavadgita has in common with early Buddhism, where¬ 
as in some other respects it seems to run counter to the 
latter. Since many of the doctrines of both the Gita and 
early Buddhism can also be traced to the Upanisads, the 
question of borrowing from a common source, as well as that 
of the one influencing the other, can be decided only tlirough 
a careful examination of all the available historical data. With 
tliis purpose in view, the first two chapters of the book have 
been devoted to a historical discussion bearing on the chrono¬ 
logy artd sources of the Gita and early Buddhism. Tliis discu¬ 
ssion is intended to provide historical perspective to the 
subsequent philosophical discussions of the book, and to lend 
support to their conclusions. But even if the historical findings 
are challenged, the results of the comparative philosophical 
analysis and assessment would remain important and useful in 
their own right. 

The philosophical discussions are contained in the last 
three chapters of the book. In them, the attempt has been 
made to cover the whole field of epistemology, metaphysics 
and ethics in detail and depth. The discussion is based 
throughout on the original texts, and conclusions arc reached 
by relying on original sources rather than by following the 
sign posts of other scholars. To make the expositions and 


■7. Cf. K.N. Jayatilleke, ‘Some Aspects of Gita and Buddhist Ethics', :n 
U.C.R-. vol. XIII, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. i 35 -' 5 n 
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to inlolligibic, care lias been taken 

desire all Pliilosophical jargon as far as possible. My 

AliLourf ‘™,'» ''•= and dnpanial. 

clifTicult to I 'cligio-plulosopliical matters, it is 

the influei ces o 7 ". 

mind is nurtured "'in which one’s 
meat to truth •. sJ'aped, yet the genuineness of commit- 

^ttending lilii’ and ^"i^'^i^-ntly helped mein 

of thought aiifl ■ ^‘‘‘'mejit to both the systems 

approaclies. In a'*^ ng i ightmg the value of their re.spective 

iriterest in the hoped that my effort will arou.se 

basic works r.f .t'" ignored comparative study of the 

worics of die two traditions. 

‘bat tlm^laie^'wreaders, I am deeply sorry 
merit of Pfil Jayatilleke, Head of the Depart- 

intcrcstcd in li’- ^‘“'^‘^‘‘•sity of Ceylon, wlio was most 

a constant so of tliis work, and who liad been 

see this work'^^*^^ o‘ inspiration to me, is no longer with us to 
book from birl” ^ waiting for a foreword to the 

mature death shocking news of liis sudden and pre- 

tbe work was or'it^'li/'" T under his guidance that 

Philosophy at thf n submitted for the Ph. D. degree in 

has been coside ablv "7'""“hough it 

<l=eply indebted to 

Of the work do not Lff^' i i” ‘be body 

obligation to him. It is^lsrwhh''''^^^'''^^' 

‘bat I remember Dr. G. D W"^ ^ gratitude 

Sinhalese, University of Ccvlon Lecturer in 

ways during the course of Ly stu(^o many 

M" K thankfulLss t^Mr^P D r' ' ■ 

Mr. N. Abhayawardhana Lecturerc • o i- ’ ’ ^‘^‘^"‘asiri and 

zation, University of Ceylon Jf®®‘>ddbist civili- 
Buddhis. Pbi,o4bv w-“■ 
assumed the name gri Jnanananda ’ n i^f, ! ”ow 

must also place on record my thankful "’“nk ) I 

of Ceylon whose award ofCott^T^thh S ?tfa' 
me to carry on my work at the University tf clyitn.''"’'’'''' 
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In this book I am using, with additions and alterations, 
two of my previously published papers, ‘The Impact of Early 
Buddhism on Hindu Thought (With Special Reference to the 
Bhagavadglta) ’ and ‘The Bhagavadgitil on War and Peace.’ 
They appeared in slightly difl'crcnt form in Philosophy East and 
West^ vol. 18 (3), July 1968, and vol. 19 (2), April 1969 respec¬ 
tively. They arc used by permission of the University of Hawaii 
Press, for which I am tliankful to the Press and the Editor, 
Philosophy East and West. In preparing the Index of the book 
I have received ungrudging help from Mr. Edward J. Quigley, 
Giaduatc Assistant of Philosophy, University of Hawaii, for 
which I am obliged to him. 

I must also thank my jniblisher, Motilal Banarsidass, 
who has shown unusual promptness in bringing out the book. 

K. N. Upadhyaya 
January 21, 1971 
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Chapter I 
Section A 

the chronology of the bhagavadgTta 

The Divergent Views of Scholars 

1 r tlip BViaSf2iv3.dsi^ been wide y 

The of last J^vellasof West, 

discussed by scholars opinions, so much so 

*at*cirof Serene, covers a period of a. leas, one 

•’““t ^e-^n a fetv “o“rt: 

Gia -"IfChristian religion.' Talboys Wheeler 
sees in It mfluen- ___ of a Brahmamcal age and pre¬ 
regards it “evidently ^^^ording to Garbe the Original 

sumably also a a cr g ^ present form to 200 A.D.® 

Gita belongs to 

K:. T. Telang thin s earlier than the 3rd century 

can have been ^ Impossible to say at present how 

B.C, that “the third century 

much a limit for ‘The Original Gita’ while 

B.C. IS perh p treatises may have been effected 

the insertion of t presumably a rather prolonged 

very much later, P ^ Bhagavadgita 

process ^ Bhagavadgita cannot probably be referred 

concludes ‘ tliat century A.C.” and with 

to an earlier period th^ acquaintance with Chri- 

regard to die ^jth A. Weber that it ‘‘is still sub- 

tian doctrines, he ag theory (of a 

judice.”« W. Dougin F. 

-- Vol. n. ‘^73> PP' 

India.1 Vol. I, P- 

History of Ind ^ 

The original G»a,p.« ^^ Indian hit. 

6. Trubner’s Orienta 
p. 238,' foot note 
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EARI,V BL'IIDIIISM AM') iHK IlHAC W VDCi TA 

Chiistian iiifluciic<‘ on ihc (ilta) is now alinosi nni\<'isall\ dis- 
cndited and that “thf ini'Tiial cvich’iK <• points to ilic sc<-ond 
<cntni) ns ij,^. \\|,«-n ili<" (jiia in iis [)i<-scnt lortn 

app<,ai(,d. ' 1< Q Bhan<iaikar iliinks that ilic (iita is at least 

as old as the fourth ccntniA M.C.- B. C,. Tilak tiirs to establish 
through his long-drawn argninenis that the (iita must h.ive 
been in existence in its piesent Corni at hrast iti oOO B.C.^ At- 
eoidijig to Radhaki islintui "its date may be assigned to the 
5th ctnitny B.(... though tlie t<‘xl may have lectrived 
many altt.iatittns in snbsecpient times."* Swami V'iioswaia- 
n^uhi thinks that “tlie date of th<‘ Gita and the oi iginal Malia- 
diamta, ol whidi th<- CJita is a part, can be lixetl before the 
time of Buddha. Btith ol them are pie-Bnddhistie. lot thev 
eontain no reference to Buddha and Buddhism.-' 

Ihcse diverse and mtUually (onflicting views, it is dear, 
vvi 1 piovc more ;i liindrance tlum a lielp in dtx itling th<; issue, 
and one is bound to feel bewildered amidst this weltei ofe,,,,- 
llictmg opinions. 

The Gita, as we find it today, is a part of the Bliisma-I'arva 
Ol the great epic, the Malulbharata. But here also seriotts 
ou 3ts are ra's<;d il the Gita was, from its verv beginning a 
genuine constit,tent of the Mahabharata. A 'further con’tro 
versy ari.ses as to whether the present Gita (irrespective of being 
genuine constituent of tlie Vlahabhiirata oi an inde.pendent 
one) IS the single work of one man or it has undergone various 
additions and alterations in successive ages. On both these 
issues opinions are again divided, and they contradict and 
cancel one another. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, for example, considers tlie Gita as 
an inteipolatiou, evidently the product of a Brahmanical age '’® 
K. T. Telang, on the other hand, is “prepared to adhere to 
the theory of the genuineness of the Bhagavadgita as a portion 
of the original Mahabharata" and remarks that the ideas of 


I. The BhagavaflgUri, )). jyi) ^ 

Vaishnavism, Shaivism and geligious systems, p. ,3. 

Gita Rahasya -Appendix, p. 

p. The Bhagavadgita, p. i.-; see also |„d. Phil.. \'ol. I, j). 

Brahma SQtras, Introduction, p. 
f). Historv of India, Vol. 1, p. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE BHAGAVADGlTA 

Mr. Wlieeler‘‘are scarcely appropriate to our old literature. 
According to Holtzmann the original Mahabharata was Uirned 
into a Dharmasastra by the Brahmans aftei 900 A.D. Op¬ 
posite is the view of A.A. Macdonell who says, “In any case, 
the present state of our knowledge entirely disproves the sug¬ 
gestions put for^vard by Professor Holtzmann in his work on 
the Mahabharata, that the epic was turned into a Dharma- 
s^tra by the Brahmans after 900 A.D. and that who^.c books 
were added at this late period” and he thinks that “an exten¬ 
sion of the original epic must have taken place after 300 B.C. 
and by the l^eginning of our era.”^ According to Garbe, the 
text is a composite work. He believed that the original kernel 
was a Sahkhya treatise, which was later worked over and ex¬ 
panded by an adherent of the later Vedanta philosophy. He 
thought he could detect and eliminate these later Vedantic 
accretions, and he printed them in a typ>e of smaller size in 
his translation of the Bhagavadglta.^ A pupil of Garbe, 
the late Rudolf Otto, has carried this dissection of the Gita 
to a far greater extent. According to him the Original 
Gita is “purely and entirely a splendid epic fragment; not 
the doctrinal literature of any system...., ‘doctrinal writ’ 
subsequently became inserted, with the view of securing for 
it the authority of Krishna’s divine Form.”^ Franklin Ed- 
gerton, refuting this theory, says: “My own interpretation 
tacitly assumes the unity of the Gita.”® The late Professor 
Winternitz was one of those who once accepted Garbe’s theory, 
but later in the English version of his History of Indian Lite¬ 
rature, he abandoned it, though he was still more inclined to 
dissect the Gita than F. Edgerton is.’ Dahlmann regards not 


I. S.B.E. Vol. VIII, pp. 5-6. 

•2. Das Mahabharata I. 194. 

3. A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 286-288. 

4. Die BhagavadgUa, pp. 7, 13-14. 

5. The Original Gita, pp. io-i2, 

6. The Bhagavadgita or Song of the Blessed One, p. co. 

7. “I was formerly in entire agreement with Garbe. However, after 
repeated readings of the Gita and the most thorough investigation of the 
passages cut out by Garbe, I have come to the conclusion that even the 
Original Poem did not teach pure theism, but theism tinged with pantheism. 
I do not now believe that we are justified in pronouncing as interpolated all 
those passages where Krsna speaks of himself as immanent in the world.” 
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only the Gita but also the whole of the Mahahliarala as the 
work of one single poetical creative genius.”^ H. G. I'ilak 
a so, to a great extent, subscril^es to this view.^ J^vu Professor 
. Wintcrnitz attacks this view very vcliemcnlly and says 
^ present day text of the epic contains not only much 

t at is diverse in content, but also much tliat is diverse in 
^lue. In truth, he who would believe with the ortliodox 
indus and the above mentioned Western scliolars, tliat our 
a abharata, in its present form, is the work of one single 
man would be forced to the conclusion that this man was at 
one and the same time, a great poet and a wretched scribbler, 
a sage and an idiot, a talented artist and a ridiculous pedant.. . 

The Need for an Analytic Approach :— 

In view of all these conflicting and mutually inadjuslable 
views, the entire issue has to be examined de novo and with 
t e ullest possible care and caution without letting any bias 
or prejudice throw its weight on us. The question being a 
complicated one, we may, for the sake of clarity and precision, 
divide the entire issue into tliree parts, and attempt tlieir solu- 

^ genuine constituent of the 
Mahabharata ? (b) Has it undergone a.^y additions and 

t rations at difTercnt times ? and (c) What date can be 
assigned to it ? The parts are so much interlinked that unless 
the preceding questions are properly settled, no fruitful 
investigation with regard to the last can be made. 

Is the Gild a Genuine Constituent of the Mahabharata ■> 

The genuineness of the Gita as a portion of the Maha¬ 
bharata ,s doubted mainly on the ground that it is incongru¬ 
ous and irrelevant to enter into a long moral and spiritual 
preachmg at a critical juncture of the commencement of the 
war. But a thorough probe into the nature and intent of the 
great epic can at once expose the incogency of this apparcntlv 
plausible contention. ^ 


Howrvfr, he continues to think “tha< the m . 

shorter, and the work in its present form contains muc 

acldition..”.-A Hist, of Indian hi,, \ many .nU rpolati„ns an- 

,. Das Mahabharata als Epos Und ’R.ViVt'sbuch p. 
j. Oita Rahasya— Appendix. 1 ■' • 

■j. A History of Indi'” hitcratme p,,. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE BHAGAVADGlTA 

The Mahabharata is, evidently, not a bare historical 
treatise, and so it is too much to expect an exact and accurate 
account of historical events from its contents. It is, no doubt, 
based on an historical theme, but tlie author, highly reh^ous 
and poetic, as he appears to be, takes full liberty to fashion 
it out into an enormous epic and DhaiTna-sastra. Even a 
casual survey of the Mahabharata will at once indicate that 
the author is uniformly eager to elaborate the principles of 
dharma whenever and wherever he finds an opportunity to 
do so. In the ‘Karna Parva’ Krsna is found to dissuade 
Arjuna from killing Yudhisthira by discussing at some lengtli 
the problem of truth and untruth, right and wrong.^ In the 
‘Vana-Parva’ also, trading in meat is defended by the Vyadha 
in a somewhat similar discourse between him and the 
Brahman." Similarly in the ‘Tuladhara-Jajali-dialogue’ 
Tuladhara justifies the profession of a pedlar by advancing 
arguments in support of it.^ These and otlier such scattered 
references amply indicate that the author is anxious to bring 
out, as prominently as possible, his views about the relentless 
discharge of one’s own duty (Svadliarma) at all costs and in 
all situations. It is needless to say that he could have found 
no better occasion to impart these teachings than this critical 
juncture of the commencement of the great war when, to add 
poignancy to the situation, Arjuna is placed against his own 
friends and relatives, elders and teacher. This, indeed, is 
a very delicate situation which demands pertinently the deter¬ 
mination of the right course of action. It is, thus, quite in 
keeping with the context that the author undertakes to dis¬ 
cuss here at some length the problem of dliarma and adharma. 
By discussing it here with the central theme, viz. the great 
war of the epic, he has been able to secure a prominent place 
to his moral and spiritual ideas which, if taught elsewhere, 
might possibly have been lost sight of. So if the author has 
worked up a few pointed advices of Krsna to Arjuna into a 
poem of seven hundred verses, it is not at all ‘incongruous’ 
or out of context in an enormous work of one lakh of verses, 
specially if the true nature and the intent of the epic with a 


1. Kania-Parva, pp. 40-51. 

2. Vana-Parva, pp. 206-21 5 
5. Santi-Parva, pp. 2G0-263. 
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bit of historical imagination of ilio predominantly religious 
temperament of the age is taken due note of E. Senart has 
rightly pointed out that “the doctrine which is taught there 
(in the B.G.) with system appears in a more or less devtdoped 
form in twenty other places of the M.B. and, in fact, it is the 
system which inspires and dominates the entire epic at least 
in its definite form.”* 

Besides, there arc several references to the Bhagavadgit«‘i 
in the Mahabharata itself which clearly indicate that from the 
time of the composition of the Mahabharata, the Gita has been 
a genuine constituent of it. The first reference to the Bhagavad- 
gita IS found in the ve.-y beginning of the Adi Parva in the 
course of recounting the contents of its second chapter.- Again 
while enumerating the chapters and verses of the eighteen 
Parvas, the Gita is evidently indicauxl in the cotinse of the 
d^enpuon of the Bhisma Parva.3 Similarly in the Adi Parva 
Dhrtara^tra, while enumerating the disheartening foreshadows 
about Duryodhana s_ victory, makes clear refel^ence to the 
teachings of the Gita.^ Again i„ the Santi Parva Vaisampa- 
yana while narrating the tradition of thf- m.- . n 

Janamejaya say, ,ha. this dharma hiri T"! 

nutshell in the ‘Hari Gita"M,, , “ 'T “ 

the Bhagavadgita.® Further in ^ I another name for 

Parva a clear mention of the 

mention of it is found in verse qo * another 

Thereafter in the Asvamedha P chapter.’ 

been enthroned and everything is when Yudhisthira has 
his desire to go to Dvaraka, Ariu ^fsna expres.ses 

teachings that the latter had imn ^ *^^*l**csts him to repeat the 
_ "nparted at the time of the com- 

P- y Manoranjan Roy, I.H.Q., Vol. 

2. Purvoktam Bhagavadgitaparva Rl- 

j, Kismalam yatra parthasya V‘ •^^''^tlhastatah. Adi. -j. 69. 

Mohajam na^ayamasa hetubhi?^^^T° mahamatih.’ 

Yadi srausarn kasmalenabhi Adi. 

Krsnarn lokan darsayanarp sIdamancVjunc vai 

, , • tr na^amse vijayaya sanjaya. 
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_, . tada na^amse vijayaya 

Kath.to Haog.tasu sarnasavidhi w.i • / Ad 

SamupodhGsvanIkesu Kurun“ j Santi. 346 . 10 . 

Arjune vimanaske ca gRa Bha^ ''^X.°''mrdhe, 

.•ianti. 34 '’- :')J- svayam. Santi. 348. 8. 
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mencement of ilie war. Krsna tliereupon indicating difficulties 
of reproducing it exactly in the same manner, says something 
in its place \vhich is known as Anugita, some ideas of w'hich 
agree closely witli the Bhagavadgita.^ 

These internal refeiences leave little doubt about die fact 
that the Gita constitutes an integral part of the Mahabharata. 
It would be an excessive and imwananted scepticism, if one 
ivere to doubt die genuineness of all diese references scattered 
over so many Parvas, and to consider them all as deliberate 
later interpolations. 

But even this extreme scepticism will be removed if one 
undertakes to compare the words, passages, language, vei-sifi- 
cation and ideas of die Gita and the Mahabharata. To take 
a few examples, such words as ‘anta’ (Gita 11.16), ‘bhasa’ 
(Gita 11.54), ‘Brahma’ in the sense ofPrakrti (Gita XIV.3), 
‘yoga’ in the sense of Karmayoga (Gita 11.39, 50, V.l) and die 
suffix ha (Gita II.9)—are not used by later litterateurs like 
Kalidasa etc. in the senses in which they have been used in 
the Gita. Similarly, the words ‘naniaskrtva’ (Gita XI.35), 
sakya aharn (Gita XI.48) and ‘senaninamaham skandah’ 
(Gita X.24) are not in accordance with the grammatical 
rules of Panini. The Mahabharata also exliibits similar uses 
of words and phrases. K. T. Telang and B. G. Tilak, after a 
long comparison of the Gita and the Maliabharata have shown 
that the two have similar uses ot ancient words and combina¬ 
tions, (sandlii) which are not sanctioned by later grammarians 
like Panini and others and, consequently, not found in later 
literatures like those of Kalidasa etc.^ Not contented with it, 
B. G. Tilak has given scores of examples of die same or at least 
similar verses and passages occurring both in the Gita as well 
as in the Mahabharata. These examples of similarities are 
not restricted to one or two chapters of the Gita and the Maha¬ 
bharata but are taken from almost the entire body of their texts. 
Sc it is possible neither for the Gita to copy out so many verses 
from different chapters of the enormously extended mass of 


1. Asvamedha-Parva. i6. 9-13. 

2. Telang—English Translation of the Bhagavadgita (Introduction), 

S.B.E. Vol. VIII. p. 13 ff. Tilak—Gita-Rahasya(Appen¬ 
dix) pp. 315-6. 
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vei-se huge bulk of tlic M.B. itself to take out 

^huost every chapter of the Oita and assimilate 
_ m in Its various Parvas. This clearly shows that the Gita 
a g^uine constituent of the Mahabhiirata. 
found horn the standpoint of tlicir ideas also, they arc 

^^un he much m agreement with eacli other. It is evid<-nt 

thaTthcO-'-''^''"'''"- hsclf («^anii 346.10) 

dhat- ^ i'*^^ contains the elements of Narayanlya or Bliagavata 

351 )'^"%i ui the Narayanlyopakhyana (<5anti 334- 

r,r ^°“gh the Gita docs not accept tlic idea of Caturvyfiha 

make?^'"^*'' ckavyuha, it docs not 

of the M clilTerence. In fact the Bhagavata dharma 

that w. u hold in common the views 

that thc ^ of any god goes ultimately to Kesava or Vasudeva; 

one sho.Tr'^‘"^“°'' desirable; that cvery- 

Zer bv ‘ho world- 

there are Fn' one’s own duty (svadharma) and that 

of the trans'^*' ^ r "^oy have the same account 

to Vivasvin '‘‘^hgious tradition viz. from the Lord 

Phlcal teachi o- Iksvaku. The philoso- 

those taueht u quite in consonance with 

Yainalalf t" Mahabharata as Sanatsujatlya, 

ctnf Again the vL 

beyond Puru ^ n ^ supreme principle is accepted 

finds a parallel tr^ i comprising tu'cntyfivc elements 

Karala-lLaka a ‘he dialogue of Vasistha and 

Besides'!heJ *" ‘hat of Yajnavalkya and Janaka. 

resemhl ftnnlanties of religious and philosophical ideas 

27 '"- 

befotrn^ - ^he two armies by Duryodhana 

i7 " 777- of- G>/a„d Lt:„: 

desDondc r A hh.smaParva of the Mahablrarata, the 

the G ta and the description of Yudhisthira in the belin- 
^n^'n? 1 ‘h'-^ Mahabharata. Similarly rve 

r32 37 IlVt sTa 1 ■" ‘h<^ Gita 

Ssa,y; kxxl, 72 - 7 l) a, 

1 r. 1 • , lutility oi winning a king¬ 
dom after slaying one’s own Dennis v • vi ^ 

^ ^ people, .\gain, the two path- 
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ways buddhiyoga and karmayoga taught in the Gita find 
mention in the Mahabharata (Santi 334-351; 196 & 320). 

The ideas of the Gita (III.8) and (III. 10) are well com¬ 
parable with those of the Mahabharata (Vana. 32) and 
(Santi 267). The description of tlie factors of creation as 
mentioned in the seventh and eighth chapters of the Gita are 
also found identical witli tliat of die Santi 231 in the Maha¬ 
bharata, and again the yogic postures and pracdces mentioned 
in the sixth chapter of the Gita have their correspondences 
widi those mentioned in the Santi 239, 300 and Asvamedha 
19 of the Mahabharata. Again the cosmic form (Visvarupa) 
shown by Krsna in the eleventh chapter of the Gita is at a 
lesser scale, the same as shown on various occasions by him 
in the Mahabharata, e.g. before Dui-yodhana when he wanted 
to capture Krsna while the latter had been to his court with 
the proposal of alliance (Udyoga. 130), before Uttahka while 
he was on his way to Dvaraka after the great war of the 
Mahabharata (Asvamedha. 55), before Narada in die form 
of Narayana (Santi. 339) and before Parasurama in the form 
of Rama (Vana. 99). Again the nature and fimction of the 
three gunas discussed in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters 
of the Gita are similar in description to what we find in the 
Anugita (A^va. 36-39) and in other places (Santi 285 & 
300-311) in the Mahabharata. Just as the month of Marga- 
sirsa has been said to be the best in the Gita (X.35), so also 
it has been given the priority in the Mahabharata (Anusa- 
sana. 106 & 109). Many similar ideas are found scattered 
throughout in the Mahabharata which are reminiscent of 
those in the Gita and this hardly leaves any doubt about the 
Gita being regarded as an integral part of die Mahabharata. 

Thus from various explicit references to the Gita in the 
Mahabharata as well as from similarities of words, language, 
versification and ideas between the two, one is led to the con¬ 
clusion that the Gita has been a genuine constituent of the 
Mahabharata and has not simply been interpolated into the 
latter. 

Has the Gita Passed through Successive Stages of Additions and 
Alterations ?— 

T he second part of the question is whether the Gita, right 
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from its first beginning, has remained as it was or it Iuls und<M- 
gonc some changes, additions and alterations at sul)sequenl 
periods. 

"I’hat the GitS, would not liave remained sti ictly tlie same 
right from its inception is clearl) Ixune out by the statenumts 
of the great epic, the Maliabharata itself of whicli the Gita, 
as .shown above, was an integral part. In tlx; opening chapt<‘r 
of the Mahabharata it is clearly staled that the work which was 
previously devoid of subsidiary episfxies (upakhyanas) and 
known as ‘the Bharata’ w'as constituted of only 24,000 vers(;s 
which Vya-sa enlarged into a colos.sal poem of 000,000 v<;rs<;s, 
out of which one lakh has come down to us through Vaisain- 
payana.* It was also known as ‘Jaya’, perhaps to indicate the 
victory of Pandavas.^ Further it is mentioned that the Bharata 
was taught by Vyksa to his son Suka and other disciples.^ 
His five disciples, Samantu, Jairnini, Paila, fsuka and Vaisainpil- 
yana wrote five different treatises out of which Vyksa accep¬ 
ted the Mahabharata of Vaisampayana and only the Asva- 
medha Parva of Jaimini’s Mahabharata. By these statements 
the gradual modifications and additions in the original work 
are clearly admitted by the Mahabharata itself 'Hiis is 
further corroborated by the Grhya sutras of Asvalayana whicli 
clearly mentions the two names, the Bharata and the Maha¬ 
bharata as.sociated with the names of Samantu, Jairnini 
Vansaippayana and Paila.'' Now it is but natural to conceive 
of some such modifications and additions in its constituent 
the Gita as well. It is difficult to agree, therefore wholly 
with Dahlmann who speaks of the Mahabharata as the ivork 
of ‘one single poetical creative genius.’ 

Nevertheless, it would be an unsound and hasty judg¬ 
ment, if merely on this ground almost an equal amount of 
addition and alteration were to be attributed to the Gita with¬ 
out caring to look for any other supporting evidence It must 
not be forgotten that unlike other predominantly historical 
and semi-historical portion of the Mahabharata, the Gita 

1. Adi. I. 101-107. 

2. Adi. 62. 20 , 

3. Adi. I. 103. 

4. Samantu-Jaimini-Vaisampayana-Paila-Sutra-Bhasya-Bharata-Maha- 

bharata-Dharmacaryah.—Grhya. 3. 4. 4. 
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was meant to serve a definite didactic purpose. With regard 
to the former, insertion of so many stories and narratives 
(Upakhyanas) linked one way or the other with the main 
theme could be easily possible. But a predominantly didactic 
work like the Gita could hardly make room for such insertions. 
So if insertions and additions are supposed to have been made 
in the Gita, they, in all probability, would have been of an 
elaborative and explicatory^ nature. 

Of course, it is largely a matter of guess and conjecture. 
Yet it is significant that we do not come across any other version 
of ilie Gita existing at any time which can be considered re¬ 
markably different from the present text.' From very long 
time past, there has been the tradition in India of getting the 
Gita by heart and so it would not have been easy to make any 
substantial interpolation in the Gita portion of the Maha- 
bharata. Again the authenticity, witli which the Gita is 
referred to in an old work, namely, the Brahma Sutra,goes 
llirther to suggest that it would have become authoritative and, 
therefore, unalternable by the time of the composition of the 
latter. Several Gitas composed in the Puranic period on the 
pattern of the Bhagavadgita also testify to the fact that by that 
time the Bhagavadgita must have acquired that esteem and 
authenticity as to be considered worthy of imitation. It 
must have, therefore, been in existence a few centuries before 
the composition of these imitative Gitas (granting the period 
of a few centuries for acquiring high esteem and authenticity). 
'Fhe same is supported by the fact that the exponents of the 
different Vedantic schools, in order to secure authenticity for 
their own schools, think it necessary to show the conformity of 
their respective theories to the Bhagavadgita by writing out 
commentaries on it suited to their doctrinal purposes. 

It, therefore, appears plausible to believe that the Gita, 
though not absolutely immune to modifications and additions, 


1. A Kashmirian version of the Gita which has been discovered by 
Professor F. Otto Schrader, is the only one showing some minor divergences 
from the Vulgate text here and there. But this hardly affects the basic 
meaning of even a single stanza, not to speak of the work as a whole. 
Moreover, it has been proved by F. Edgerton to be of later and secondary 
origin. (J.A. O.S., Vol. 32, pp, 68-75). 

2. Brahma Sutra I.2.6; 1 . 3 . 23 ; II.1.36; II.3-45; ni.2.17; III. 3.31: 
IV.1.10 & IV. 2. 21. 
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wK; u subjected to such additions and alterations 

assiim.^°^ vitally afTcct its original text, and it wotild have 

Prt^’scrit form at the time of the ext<-nsi()n of tlu 

sinre'^H and would have continued to remain the same 

Since then. 

vRrirMi has l)ccn contended rather seriously l)V 

Diecc ^' incling that the Gl,a is not a coniisten'i 

to arrl. some writers have let loose their conj.-ciures 

several evritcr^in sT Hopkins supposes that 

j, Ti niajiy centuries have been at work upon 

Oriel is a*!^^ * Oivine Song (or Song of the Blessed 

and this i ^ «‘ «an older Visnuite form 

.car, “PP"-'"'" -ta. .he lihagavadgi.a .nifil., have been 
Sn ofar'.'a"’' P-— G'P- he -'a VisnuUe 
naVoM L P"'"-” ' Ge.hc ,hi„k. ,hai ,he origi- 

"rac. baseT e-'M’’'' a. a .heishc 

lury A D i wl 'l>™.gh, in ,l,e .eennd cen- 

moLt° 'A‘e'e„7di;‘*:r^Vpani^ad 
and .he pand,ci,.ic-are Zed In Z "'eis.ic 

<^ch other ^ ^ <arh otherr and follow 

“d" 

by printing in smaU types XtevT 

him. His pupil Rudolf Otto folio , mterpolated to 

siastically and in his book ‘The '"o •"• 

dissects what he considers as’ inserted bi 

the view of securing for it the amV, ^ "" “with 

Form.- It is. therefore, ntes",!;?'""" 

such views at some length. ^ ° examine the worth of 

The crux of all these conjccturo • 
it impossible for any single work to ^ **''^^*^ writers think 

incompatible philosophical elements many mutually 

the yoga and the Vedanta concurr.- Sankhya, 

_ "currently, as is found to be the 

1. The Religions of India, p. 

2. Das Mahabharala ii. pp 

3. Garbe’s Introduction to the Pu ' 

Utgikar (I.A. Vol. 47) sup. p. ^S^vadglta, translated by N.B. 

4. The Original Gila. p. 12. 
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case with the Gita. But one with an historical insight into 
the nature of early Indian literatures like the Upani^ds etc., 
can at once see that the names, Sahkhya, Yoga and Vedanta 
etc., in the senses they occur in the Gita, may not be mutually 
incompatible, as they appear to be in the light of the subse¬ 
quently developed systems after those names. In the Gita 
these terms occur in a non-technical and non-rigid sense, 
unrestricted by the exigencies of any well established philo¬ 
sophical system. It is at a later stage of philosophical progress 
that system making arises, and then the thoughts which in 
their initial stage were flexible enough to be combined with 
others, become too rigid and technical to admit of any ad¬ 
justment with otlier thoughts. So the seeming incompatibi¬ 
lity of certain ideas of the Gita should not warrant the con¬ 
clusion that it is a result of gradual interpolations, but thereby 
we should only realise the fact that the Gita is a work of pre¬ 
systematizing period. 

Leaving other conclusive evidences in support of this view 
for a later discussion, let us, for the present, refer to a few 
actual contents of the Gita where some topics are discussed in 
common with certain well established systems. Thereby, it 
would at once be clear that in the Gita we have only the 
initial elements of the subsequently well-developed and syste¬ 
matised philosophical thoughts. In the sixth chapter of the 
Gita, for example, Arjuna asks Krsna how the mind which 
is admittedly ‘fickle, boisterous, violent and obstinate’ is to 
be brought under control—such control having been declared 
essential for attaining yoga. Krsna straightaway points 
out that it is possible through practice (Abhyasa) and non¬ 
attachment (Vairagya) and concludes by saying that to an 
endeavouring man of self-control, yoga is attainable and to 
a non-restrained man it is unattainable.^ Here the subject 
drops, and no further attempt is made to explain the nature, 
modification and classification of Abhyasa and Vairagya. Now 
one can see the remarkable difference in the treatment of the 
same in the systematised ‘Yoga iSastra’ of Patafijali. The 
author there begins in the traditional manner with the sutra 
—‘Henceforth teaching of yoga begins’ (Atha yoganu^asanam) 


. Gita VI. 33 - 3 ^- 
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and then lays down its well known definition that ‘yot^a is lh<‘ 
restraint of mental operations’ (Yogascilta-vrtti-nirodliah).' 
The author, then, after its further clarification, c;ivcs classifi¬ 
cations of these mental operations.^ Iliereafter he says that 
their (of mental operations) /estraint comes from practic<‘ 
and non-attachment (Abhyasavairagy'abliyarii taniiirodliah^) 
the terms identical with those used in the Gita. But 
unlike the Gita, the author of tlie Voga-Sastra does not droj) 
the subject here but proceeds with furtlier explanation of 
practice and ‘non-attachment’ as follows : “Piactic<* is the 
effort for steadiness”,'* “And that becomes firmly ground<‘ci 
when resorted to for a long time, without interruption, and 
with correct conduct.”^ 'riien tlie author takes up non¬ 
attachment and defines it as follows: “Non-attachment is the 
controlling consciousness of a person, who has no craving for 
visible and scriptural enjoyment.”® He next proceeds to 
distinguisli a higher species of non-attacJimeiu, and then grK‘s 
on to point out the results of that self-restraint which is to be 
acquired in the mode he has expound(‘d. and thus the topic 
proceeds on and on. 

Similar difTcrcnces could be discerned with regard to 
the practical guidance given for yoga by the Gita on the one 
hand, and the yoga Sastra on the other. In Chapter VI, 
Verse 10 ff, the Gita gives some .specific directions for the 
practice of yoga, without caring much to lie systematic. But 
Patanjali, while dealing with the subject in his ‘Sadhana- 
pada’, systematically and elaborately formulates the well- 
known theory of eightfold yoga (Astahga-yoga). 

These illustrations should make it clear that in the Gita 
we have like the Upanisads, unarranged, non-systematised, 
stray thoughts without any attempt at scientific definition, 
classification, division and subdivision which arc the marked 


1. Here also one can well contrast the simple, 
monsense definitions of ‘yoga’ given by the Gitfi 
ucyate) and 11 .50 (Yogah karmasu kausalam). 

2. Yoga sutras I.3-11. 

3. Ibid 1.12. 

4. Ibid. I. 13* 

5. Ibid. 1.14* 

6. Ibid. 1 .15* 


non-technical and com- 
11.48 (Samatvaiii yoga 
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features of later systematic works. In short, what we have in 
the Gita arc the germs, the ra\v materials and not the well- 
developed, ready made systems of philosophy. 

The same is indicated by the loose uses of the various 
terms in the Gita which are found to have \vell-defined techni¬ 
cal meanings in the different systems. The term ‘yoga’ itself 
has been taken in somewhat vaiying senses in B. G. 11.48.50 
and B. G. Vl.lOfl' and again in B. G. X.5 & X.7. To 

a greater or lesser degree similar variation in the significance 
of such terms as Atman, Braliman, Buddhi & Svabhava etc. 
can be easily seen. Such non-precision about the uses of words 
found in the Gita only corroborates the view set forth above 
and also explains to a great extent the reason l^ehind the 
apparent incoherence and incompatibility. Garbe seems to 
have been mistaken when he explains ‘Yogo nastah’ of the 
Gita IV.2, as indicating the destruction of the Yoga-system 
of Patahjali and makes it a basis to conclude that the Gita is 
a work of post-Yoga-system.^ Professor Dasgupta is right 
when he says that the author of the Gita “was not acquainted 
with the technical sense of yoga, .as used by Patanjali.”^ 

As a matter of fact the treatment of the subject matter in 
the Gita bears on the face of it very plain marks of die Upa- 
nisadic character and lends amply to die idea that it is a 
young member of that very class, as is evidenced by the colo¬ 
phon at the end of each of its chapters. A careful reading of 
the Gita with some knowledge of ancient Indian literature will 
compel one to agree with the views of Professor Fitz-Edward 
Hall in this regard who observes as follows: “In the Upanisads, 
the Bhagavadgita and other ancient Hindu books, we 
encounter, in combination, the doctrines which, after having 
been subjected to modifications that rendered them as wholes 
irreconcilable, were distinguished, at an uncertain period, into 
what have for many ages been styled the Saiikhya and the 
Vedanta.”.^’ Professor Dasgupta also voices the same opinion. 
He says : “The Gita was probably written at a time when 
philosophical views had not definitely crystallized into hard- 


I. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 47, Suppl. pp. 

j. A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 443. 

3. Sahkhya Sara—Preface p. 7. 
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and-fast systems of thought , and when the distinguishing 
philosophical niceties, scholarly disputations, the dictates of 
argument, had not come into fashion."' 

1 hus with regard to die second part of the question we 
conclude from the available facts and circumstances that there 
IS a great probability—probability because certainty (annot 
be claimed without incontrovertililc documentary evidence— 
of the Gita having been originally composed with the original 
Bhaiata in accordance with the proportion of the original work 
which, subsequently, would have been enlarged into its present 
orm at the time of the enlargement of the Mahabliarata. It 
must have passed through a human, undeified period in its 
mitial stage and it is quite possible that during that period 
^rnc rnodifications and additions may have been made to it. 
But It must not be forgotten that after its enlargement as a 
re igious work, it came to acquire extreme sanctity in the eyes 
of the Hindus (being supposedly tlic utterances of the Lord 
imsclf) which must have enabled it to stand the trials and 
tribulations of time better than the rest of the Mahabliarata. 
Lven writers like Garbe, Holtzmann and Hopkins etc. who 
think of subsequent insertions and interpolations in die Gita, 
agree that the present Gita does not belong to the stage of 
Uter interpolations of the MB. They also think that “the 

A raised form in which it lies before us, is re- 

gar ed rightly as one of the older episodes of the The 

ancient tradition to get the Gita by heart as a unit must have 
protected it to an extraordinary degree from changes and from 
extual corruptions. So we are inclined to hold the view that 
the Gita since its enlargement with the MB. has almost 
remained free from modifications and interpolations. 

The Date of the Gild :— 

(A) On the Basis of the Dale oj the Mahdbharata 

Now w= come to the last part of the question, via. the 

date of the Gita. The Gita, as i^ Dm, a ^ 
n I 1 , 5 .IS tound at present, is a part 

of the MB. and we have seen i i 

mat it appears to have always 


1. History of Indian Philosophy, V’ol 1] 

2. Translation of Garbo’s Introduct 


Vol. 47. Suppl. p. 4 ; ;cf. Holtzmann---T:)as - 

Hopkins -Groat Epic, p. 205. .{o... Mahabliar; 


P* :)S 4 - 
to the Bhagavadgita. l.A- 
' ' ‘ ‘ ata ii. p. 121; 
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remained as such. So by determining the date of the MB. ^vc 
may very well determine the date ol the Gita. We, therefore, 
first propose to adduce evidences indicating the date of the 

and then we may further confirm it by advancing inde¬ 
pendent evidences in support of the date of the Gita, so that 
even if its being a genuine part of the MB. be questioned, the 
date of the Gita may remain unafleclcd. 

Evidences for the-existence of the MB. after the 1st cen¬ 
tury A.D. are too numerous and too well known to be recounted 
here. We may, therefore, begin with the testimony of the 
works of Asvaghosa, a Mahayana Buddhist of the 1st century 
A.D. In his ‘Buddhacarita’ as well as ‘Saundarananda’ he 
evidently makes use of the episodes of the MB. Again in his 
‘Bajra Suci’, some verses of the 'Sraddha Mahatmya’ portion 
of the Harivarnsa as well of other portions of the MB. are 
exactly ejuoted.^ I'his indicates that by his time the MB. with 
its appendix, Harivaihsa must have been wellknown. 

Still earlier references are to be found in the ‘Grhya- 
Sutra’ of Asvalayana as well as in the Dharma-Sutra and 
Grhya-Sutra of Baudhayana. .\svalayana makes clear men¬ 
tion of the Bharata as well as the MB. in his Grhya-Sutra 
III.4.4.2 In Baudhayana’s Dharma Sutra II.2.26 a verse 
occurs which is found in the MB. (Adi. 78.10). Dr. Buliler, 
however, thinks that on the ground of this single verse it is 
hazai dous to assert that the verse proves Baudhayana's 
acquaintance with Vyasa’s great epic. It will be safer to 
wait for further proofs that it was known to the Sutrakara, 
before one bases far going speculations on this hitherto solitary 
quotation.”® But to remove the doubt of Dr. Buhler, other 
references also have been discovered in the Grhya Suti'a of 
Baudhayana. His Grhya Sutra (1.22.8) clearly mentions the 
name of the ‘ Visnu-sahasra-nama’ which is a portion of the 
MB. and further in Sutra II.22.9, an important verse of the 
Gita (IX.26) is cleaily quoted. The date assigned to 

Baudhayana by Dr. Buhler himself is not later than 400 B.C.^ 


1. The Mahabharata—Harivamsa *.24.’.>t) &. 21, Santiparva, 261.17. 

2. Samantu-Jaimini-Vaisarnpayana-Paila-Siitra-Bhasya-Bharala-Maha- 
bharata-Dharmacaryah. 

3. S.B.E. V’ol. XIV. Introduciion p. xli. 

4. S.B.E. Vol. II. Introduction, pp. xxii & xliii. 
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w 101 IS universally accepted. By this time the MB. seems 
to lave Ixjcome popular along with the Gita, the verses of 
w uc 1 are quoted by Baudhayana with high leverence. .Asva- 
a>ana is supposed to Idc an early writer f»f the Sutra period 
w ic t means that he belongs to a period not very far iemov<-d 

origin ol Buddhism. .Vecortling to 
1 ac one also both Sankhyiiyana and Asvalayana, belong to 
time of the Sutra period which according to him 

clearly says that “the oldest 
name "’''‘'‘O Buddhistll 

the •• is quite possible that the rise of 

svetem f' ’S'on gave the first impetus to the ((imposition ol 
y a 1C manuals of Brahmanic worship.”* 

and the*^I!! ***cotion of the two names, the Bharata 

Reasonable- ,nfc, .h, 

derableir„' Aivalayana, li„ af.ee a consi- 

able lapse of ume, ,hc name l)h.i,a(a was almos, ro,-g„„c„. 

mb. al wdi ,;\r '' f™"’"" 

in the Nar3 ■ “I'■’eaniaiions itfVisim 

Lord Budra’'“'"°‘’ 339. lOO), 

as the first un Beginning with flarhsavatara 

the course of de a''- "’“''""'"K ‘Ki>l'‘i’ as the tenth. J)n, in 
me course ot describing the future of k'^r 

‘Vana Parva’ the line occurs ‘Fh-l . 'Be 

grhabhusita, (Vana 190 68) wh' ^'^‘B**** prthivi na deva- 

of gods theie would be “Li t t'chc"''’ ?' 

‘Eduka’ signifies the structure raise,^! 
or hair of Buddha lay buried This 

Buddba but prior to the^^tioL Lrr" T ''T d 
as an incarnation of Visnu In (h s,ir. icckoned 

and ‘Prati Buddha’ occur in ma!.^^ 
enlightened man,^ which mav ^ ^ 

signify that the author of the considered to 

‘y^B. knew about Buddha. 


1. A History of Sanskrit Litcrafi.,-, 

2. Santi. I04.j8; 307.47; 34-^.^^ ' P- 24 <i- 
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Oh the basis of these evidences, ve think, we are justified 
in Ix^licving that the Bharata was converted into the Malta 
bharata near about the 5th century B.C. The clear mention 
of both these names by Asvalayana fully testifies to it. But 
minor additions and modifications would have still continued 
for a century or two more, as otherwise the ntention of Bud¬ 
dhist relic mounds and ‘Prati-Buddha’ in the MB. could not 
have Iteen possible. So on the ground of the aforesaid facts, 
we conclude that the MB., as we have it at present, seems to 
have been finally fixed by the 3rd century B.C., though it 
might have been first developed into its majoi' form of the MB. 
much earlier, perhaps by about the 5th century B.C. As the 
GTta is not considered as a later addition of the MB., it is 
rea.sonable to believe that it might have been composed 
sometime between the 5th and the 4th century B.C. VVe shall, 
however, further examine this question and see whether this 
date is confirmed on other independent grounds. 

(B) On the Basis of Independent Evidences :— 

It is needless to go beyond iSahkara's time for the evi¬ 
dences of the existence of the present Gita, for Sankara himself 
while commenting on it, makes clear mention of its 700 
verses, the form in which it is now before us.' The date of 
Sankara, as already mentioned, cannot be later than the 9th 
century A.13. Sankara in his preface to the Commentary on 
the Gita makes reference to various other commentators whose 
views being unacceptable, he writes out a separate commen¬ 
tary. This indicates that the present Gita had since long 
been treated as a work of high esteem tipon which several 
commentaries had been already written. 

Earlier than Sankara we have the evidence of Banabhatta, 
the writer of Kadambari w'ho lived in the court of King Harsa- 
vardhana in the middle of the 7th century A.D. Kadambari 
alludes to the Gita along with the MB. through one of its 
well known equivoques as follows—‘Mahabharatamivajianta- 
Gitakarnanananditanaram.’- In it the royal palace has been 


Tam dharmam Bhagavata yathopadisiam vedavyasah sarvajfio 
bhagavari gitakhyaih. saptabhih slokasatairupanibabandha.—Preface. 

2. Kadambari (Taranath’s Ed.), p. 182. 
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compaicd to tJie Maliahliarata aiul it is said that ih<‘ jx'opl*' 
of tlic palace were dcliglued Ity licaiiiig iimiimeral)I<’ songs 
just as Arjiina was delighted at heating the ‘Anania (nta’ 
evidently, another name loi the Bhagavadgita. 1 he high 
sanctity attached to the MB. and the Gita by ih<t time <>• 
Jianabhafta is further evidenced Ity the <-pisode of th<‘ (iu<‘en 
Vilasavatl who used to go to the temple of Mahakfda where 
die daily recitation of the MB. was going on. This <-vid<mtly 
indicates that the Cjit.a and tlu* NIB. were looked upon as 
sacied scriptures of very high esteem, but for which iheii 
recitation in the temple could not have been narrated by 
Banabhatta. This shows that by the time of BanabhaUn, tl'‘‘ 
Gita must have been several centuries old. 

Earlier than BanabhaUa we have the evidence of Kalidasa 
who has been referred to by Banabhatta in his 1 larstKarita.’ 
In the works of Kalidasa we havj remarkable allusions to the 
Bhaga\adgita. lo mention a f<;w of th< m, we may first point 
to Kaghuvarrtsam canto X.67. where the gods addressing 
isnu say : “'fhere is nothing for you to accpiiie which has 
not been accpiired. The one motive in your birth and work 
IS the good of the worlds.” Now the idea as well as the expres- 

Strongly reminiscent of the Gita (HE 
The words ‘birth and work' (Janma & Karma) occur- 
>-ing m the second line are also precisely the same as employed 
to the Gita (IV.9) and the idea of the ‘good of the worlds’, 
IS a so identical with the idea expressed in the Gita (III.2d— 
)• Again the line of ‘Kumarsambhavam’ canto VI.G7 
where the seven ysies say to the Himalaya Mountain : “Well 
ast t on been called Visnu m a firmly fixed form”, cannot 
fail to mmnd of the Gita (X.25) where Krsna identifies Iiini- 
self with the firmly fixed Himalaya. The term ‘firmly fixed’ 
(Sthavara) is remarkably the same in both the places. The 
well known com,nentator of Kalidasa, namely, Mallinatha also 
thinks that Kalidasa, while speaking of the Himalaya in such 
terms, must have had in his mind the above mentioned line of 
the Gita, fhe date of Kahdasa is now fairly w'ell established 
as the middle ot the 5ih century A.D ^ 


i. 


VasavadaUa -F.E. Hall. p. 
Nanavaptamavaptavyam varta 
Kalidasa has Ijccn referred in a 


footnote, 
eva ca karniari. 
copper-plate insciijilion 


ol llu* 


early 
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The several other gitas c.g. Avadhuta gita, Ganesa gita, 

Isvara g ta. Vyasa glta. Brahma glta, Stt.a g.ta, Rama gtta. 

lama gnm Siva Hamsa glta. Devi gita cm composed 

on the pattern of the Bhagavadgita, indicate that the latt ^ 
must haL reached a high esteem tvorthy of 

earlier than the period of the composition of all these ^nut^tne 
gitas. Some of them have been composed independently but 
others are just abstractions from various Puranas. ow tie 
age of the Puranas is supposed to begin latest by^ the n 
century A.D. So by that time the sanctity and eminence ot 

the Glta must have been well established. 

Bhasa, who has been referred to by Kalidasa, takes 
many themes of his plays from die MB. A remarkable reference 
to the Glta also is found in the twelfth verse of his play, 
namely, Karnabhara which reads as follows : Halo pi lahhat-e 

svargarji jitvd iti Lcibhate yasah.^ This verse has a cleai echo of 
the Gita (11.37).^ In view of the fact that most of Bh^a’s 
works derive material from the MB., it is quite leasonable to 
believe that while writing this passage, he had remembered 
the said passage of the Glta. Pt. Ganapati Sastri, the 
Compiler of Bhasa’s dramas, has assigned him a date earlier 
than at least 200 B.G. But some other scholars place him about 
200 A.D. Even according to the latter view the Gita goes 
earlier than the 2nd century A.D. 

Earlier than Bhasa we have the evidence of Baudhayana. 
Wo have already referred to a quotation of the Gita (IX.26) 
made by Baudbayana in his Grhya Sutra (II.22.9) where he 
clearly considers the Gita as an authority^ for while making 
this quotation he uses an honorific reference to the Gita: ‘So 


part of the yih century as a poet who had, then, already acquired a high 
reputation.— (I. A. V’ol. V, pp. GB & 71). K.T. Telang in one of his 
tracts entitled ‘Was the Raniayaua copied from Hcmer’ (pp. lias 

shown that the ‘Paheatantra’ which was translated in the beginning of the 
6lh century A.D. for the Persian King, Nushiivan, quotes cnc passage frem 
Kalidasa. On this basis he holds: “Allowing for the time required to 
raise Kalidasa to the position of being cited as an authority and for the 
time required for the spread of the fame of an Indian work to Persia in those 
early days, I think, the middle of the 5th century is a date to which 
Kalidasa cannot well have been subsequent."’ 

I. Hato va prapsyasi svargaiu jitva va bhoksyase mahim. 
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the Loid has said’d Ac^ain. at th<* <*iid of the third ‘praviia’ 
^ the Grhya Sutra, he has referred to the ‘I')vadasriksara- 
antia namely. ‘C)m namo bhac^avate Vasudevaya’ by 
mutteiincr wldch one acquires tlie merit of Asvamedha vajha. 

• o the^high sanctity of the Gita and tlie practic<r of ‘Vasudeva- 
la'ti seem to have |>een quittr in eminenc(‘ by the time of 
audhayana. Another remarkabh* allusif)n to th<‘ Gita has 
been made by him in his ‘Pitrmedha Sutra’ whei<‘ in the 
'Ik- third ‘Pra<na- a passa«<- (xcurs as 

Jdlasja vat manuyfdsya dhruvam marauamili Mjduiydt 
tusmd! jdle oa firaltrsyeiimrl- ca na vt^idetn. ' 

I'n ***** li^is tlie <‘(1)0 ol' tlx* 

t I Ik* reference of anotlier (iiiotatiou I'roiu 

tic MM. (I. 7 H. 10 ) in his Dharma Sutra (II. 2 . 26 ) has aheady 
made. 1 here, then, remains Iiardly any doubt with 
legard to tlx; Gila Iiaving been in existence in the pre- 
Maudhayana period. Hie fairly well settled date of liaudha- 
yana as stated earlie,- is 400 M.C., and, accordingly, the Gita 
which IS .eferred to by Maudhayana must be placed ea. lior 
lan 'I"s dam. D,-. Ji„hler in his ‘Introduction to Apastaiuba’ 
reasons for holding tliat Apastamba, 
a la,c,- Sut,a.Ka,a than Dauclhayana. belongs to a period 
earl,er than the 3 ,d century IS.C.. and by advancing lairly 
weighty argumentr has concluded that “the distance in years 

yana, Bhaiadvaja and Apastamba) must, thcicforc, I ihitik, 
be measured rather by centuries than hy dccadcs."s 

Several references to the Gha are found in the ‘Urahtna- 

Sutra unde, the name ‘Smrti-. The well-knotvn rommenta- 

tors like Sankara, Ramanuia • r 

, V luanuja, Madhva etc. atrree m most of 

the cases that the author of the q-/ i i 

CQ ^ brahma Sutra by the term 

Smrti refers to the Gita. We i r 

, • . o- , niention here some of 

the important Sutras where, accor.i; ^ i 

e -, 1 to Sankara, the J 3 rahma- 

Sutra refers to the Gita : 


I. d'adaha Bhagavan : Pat tram 

bhaklya prayacrhali; Taclaham bhawr'f* >’1’”'*''"' "'yJ''!' yr, nic 

■2. .Jatasya hi dhiuvo miiyurdhru prayalalmanah 

Tasmiidapariliaryc’rtlic na ivnir. niitasya ra, 

,, S.B.E. Sol. 11. Introuucorp.'^r*''”’ 
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Brahmasutra 

23 

Gita 

1.2.6. 

Smrte^^ca 

XVIII.61 

Isvarah sarva- 

bhutanam. . 

T.3.23 

Api ca smaryate 

XV. 6 

Na tad bhasayate 
suryah.. 

II.1.36 

Upapadyatc capy 
upalabhyatc ca 

XV.3 

Na rupamasyeha 
tathopaiabhyate 

II.3.45 

Api ca smaryate 

XV. 7 

Mamaivamso jlva- 
loke jivabhutah. . 

III.2.17 

Darsayati catho api 
smaryate 

XIII.12 

Jneyam yat tat 
pravaksyami. . 

III.3.31 

Aniyamah sarvasama- 
virodhah sabdanu- 
manabhyam 

VIII.26 

5ukla krsna gatl 
hyete. . 

IV. 1.10 

Smaranti ca 

VI. 11 

Sucau dese prati- 
sthapya. . 

IV.2.21 

Yoginah prati ca 
smaryate 

VIII.23 

Yatra kaletvaua- 
vrttimavrttirn 
caiva yoginah. 


We may look to the context of one or two of them and 
see how unmistakably the references to the Gita are borne 
out by them. Let us take, for illustration, Brahma-Sutra 
II.3.45 and IV.2.21, where all the four important commen¬ 
tators, namely Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha 
unanimously agree in taking the sutras as specifically referring 
to the same verse of the Gita. 

The Sutra II.3.45 occurs in the context of a discussion 
regarding the relation between the individual and the supreme 
soul. Before this Sutra, it has been stated in the Sutra II. 
3.17 (Natma sruternityatvacca tabhyah) that unlike other 
created objects of the world, the soul is not created by God. 
Then fuither it is said in the Sutra II.3.44 (Amso nana 
vyapadesat) that the individual soul is a part of the Supreme 
and then in the succeeding two Sutras II.3.44 and II.3.45 
(‘Mantra varnacca’ & ‘Api ca smaryate’) reference to the 
authority of the Sruti and Smrti respectively is made. Now 
as the context clearly demands the support of the Smrti for the 
view that the individual soul is the part of the supreme, the 
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HUcndccl reference of ilic author to ih(^ said nita's v<*rsc 
( - 7 ) conveying exactly the same idea is ratli<*r oi)vious. 

Equally obvious is the lefen-nre of Sutra IV. 2 . 21 . It is 
stated ill tlio Sutra IV. 3 .4. iliat the r<‘ference to th<; ‘<l<‘va- 
yana and pitryana’ sliould not Ik; taken in the .s<*nse of the 
pet iod covered by uttarayaiiii and daksinayana inontlis i<‘s- 
pectivt.ly but should b<; taken only in tlie sense of th<* res¬ 
pective deititrs presiding during thosr* perif)ds. Now the 
question arises if i)i<- unins uttarayana and daksinayana 
s lould never be taken to d<;note time. 'Ehen in this cont<;,\t, 
' present Sutra (IV.2.21 ) says that tl.ey may be take,, to 
cuote time p),- the yogins, as th.'Smrti wotild liave it’. No%'’ 
I 10 intended .sense of the author is eleai-ly set fortli in the v<;rse 
o the Gita (VJII. 23 ) under reference where Lord Krsna des- 
eroes the ellect of the time, having died at wliieh the d<-ceased 
soul of the yogins returns or doe.<-- not return to the world, 
vemaikably here also the four commentators peifectly agiee 
in taking it as a refei'euce to the same Gita-verse. 

_ T'lius the refeiences made by the Hrahma-Sutra to the 
'-ila arc quite obvious and unmistakable. On this evidenct; 
most o the scholars place the Gita prior to the brahma-Sutra. 
1 liavc to explain the fact as to hem' 

is found to refer to the Brahma-Sutra in the 
verse XIII. 4.1 Sankara intcrpiets the term ‘Brahma-Sutra’ 
ocemung .n this verse as referring to ‘scriptural passages indi- 

o^Ihe g ; v" •“ -‘■'l-'V 

Brahn ^ ici as shown above, is coinously quoted by the 

l>.ahmaSuua. Vanou., ,cl,„la,s liko A. W„bcr, K I', 
iclang and Lasse,, agree ,o ihis solution of Safikaia." But 

'‘s ““ T' r^"'' Ramanuja, Madhva and oven 

by Ananda G,„, ,l,c „on k„„„„ com.nenta.or of Sankara 

htmsell. So it may be eiven • • 

r ,. , given a closer examination. 

In fact the term ‘Brahma lir.f.. ^ • r j 

<mma-fc)utia is not found to occur 


i. Bsrbhir hahedhS ch.„d„bhir vividhall, pr.hak, 

B,ah™.„„p.da„c.,v. he,„™jbhir viniicd.ih. 

J. Brahmanahsucakani vakvar.; u i 

A. VV, he,-His,cry of b 

S.B.E. Vol. VIII. Iniro. p. 3.. Lucratur.-, p. .4^: K.T. Tela..^- 

Gita p XXX\' ' " ^ Preface to his edition of Schlegel s 
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anywhere in the sense other than the Vedanta-Sutra of Badara- 
yana Vyasa. N'loreover, if the meaning attached to it hy 
Sankara is accepted, the distinctness denoted by the temi 
‘caiva’ in the verse, remains unexplained. The verse in 
question occurs in connection with the discussion of ‘K^tra 
and ‘Ksetrajha’. and the autlior of die Gita in support of his 
view seems to refer as authority to (i) that where the same 
"‘has been sung by seers in various ways independently in 
dihcrent hymns” and also (caiva) to (ii) that where it has 
lieen stated “in well-reasoned and well-ascertained words of 
the Brahma-Sutra” (the aphoristic work about Braliman). 
Now, unless die word ‘Brahma-Sutra’ is taken in the sense of 
a separate work, the distinctness of the two authorities suggest¬ 
ed by the word ‘caiva' is not explained. So to bring out 
the contextual as well as the full literal meaning ol the verse, 
it is more reasonable to take the word “Brahma-Sutra’ in the 
sense of the well-known separate work oi Badarayana Vya^a, 
as Ramanuja and others undersiand it, and not in the sense 
in which Sankara takes it, perhaps widi a view to maintain 
greater antiquity to the Gita. 

But in that case how to account for the mutual references 
of the Gita and the Brahma Sutra ? Only one solution is 
left, and that is to regard the Gita as well as the Brahma-Sutra 
as the woi'ks of the same author. This view is in keeping with 
the tradition also. The two works are traditionally ascribed 
to the great sago, Vyasa.^ B. G. Tilak also is inclined to 
accept this view and he has really discovered a good documen¬ 
tary evidence in support of this vie^v^ As pointed out by him,^ 
in the Southern recension of the MB. published by Krsna- 


I. It is, however, clifticult to regard Vyasa as die sole author of the 
MB. or the Gita. He appears to be a mere ‘arranger’ or compiler (as his 
name, ‘V'yasa* suggests) of the material already found in scattered and un¬ 
systematised form. Of course, he might have made many additions and 
alterations and thereby have given a new form to the w'ork. 

It may also be noted in this connection that the term ‘Vyasa’ appears 
as a surname and it is quite possible to think of other individuals bearing 
this surname separate from one wlio is the son ofParasara (Parasarya Vyasa), 
for the word ‘^^y^lsa’ occurs quite early in the Vedic period as well as at a 
later period of the.Puranas. Vyasa is called Veda-Vyasa as well as the author 
of ill puranas. 

•j. Gita Rahasya, p. footnote. 
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< a vci\sf! is found \vlii( li d<*sn ibcs the assiirnincjii <>1 di<‘ 

coinposiiioji (,| various saslias to diHeroni baj^rs. Ii reads as 
follows ;_ 

Vedantani karinayogain < a \'edavid Jiialuna\’id viblad.i. 

i^vaipayano iiijagraha sil[)asasiiain blirguh piinab. 

Santi 212.34. 

in (his vcr.se ilur V(‘danta and Kannayoga wliidi aie 
uvidciuly ilic other names for ili<‘ Bralima-Sutra and tli<* (ida 
'pi V iMxm ascribed to J)vaipayana V yasa. 

lough this verse is not found in f)ilier publications of ilie Mlh, 
'11 .so by its<df alone it may noi \ye consideied as conclusi^u 
' ^ authenticity of its evidence cannot lx: simply 

)rus ed aside, .specially when tlie vic^v expressed by it is (juiie 
m conformity witli the traditioji, and it also affords a salis- 
actory explanation of tlie mutual references of tlie Gita and 
the Brahma.Sutra. Moreover, Jirahma-Sutra can be slunvn 

to be contemporaneous with the Gita even oii indcpciideni 
grounds. ^ 


(C) On the Basis of the Date of the Brahma-Sfitra 

Let us look to the independent evidences indicating (1 k' 
datcofthcBrahma-Sulra. VVe may begin wi.h Sahara Sva.ni, 
the well-known commentator of the Mlmanisa-Sutra. 
style of the commentary indicates tliat he must not l.avc 
nourished much later than Patanjali wliose date is wcH 
settled as about 140 B.C.' P,ior to .Sahara, there liave been 
so many commentators like Bhartpmitra,^- Bhavadasa Hari^ 
and Upavarsa. Lpavarsa is supposed to be a very old com¬ 
mentator on the.Jaimmi Sutra as he is mentioned in the Katha- 

sarua-sagara as having Panini, Katyayana and Vyaqli as his 
pupils. Sahara Svami also refers to him with the l.ighly 
honorific title ‘Bhagavana’, ‘ihc Venerable Upavarsa’- 
According to Sankara’s statement Upavarsa appears to have 
commented also on the Brahma-Sutra.''- Now Upavarsa who 


1. Buhler’.s Introduction to Apastamba (S B E 
Tclang -S.B.E. Vol. viii, p. 3^; Radhakroiana- Incl. 

2. Nyayaratnakara lo; Kasika p. lo. 

3. Slokavarttika 1.63. 

4. Sastradipika X.2. 59-60. 

5. Colebrooke's Essays Vol. p^ ^32 


Vol. 11). p. 
Phil. Vol. ii, 


xxviii; 

p. 376. 
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is the commentator of both the Jaimini-Sutra and the Brahma- 
Sutra and has as his disciples Panini, Katyayana and Vyac^li, 
cannot be later than 400 for Panini himself is assigned 

a date not later than 400 B.C. The testimony of Ramanuja^ 
and Madhava^ according to which Baudhayana is recognised 
as a commentator of the Brahma-Sutra, also proves the great 
antiquity of the Brahma-Sutra. We have already seen that 
Baudhayana has referred to the Gita with authority, and now 
we see that he has also written a commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutra. His date, as already mentioned, is not later than 400 
B.C. So the Brahma-Sutra along with the Gita has got to 
be assigned a date some time earlier than Baudhayana. Thus 
we see that our view that the Gita and the Brahma-Sutra are 
contemporaneous works, appears reasonable. 

We may also, in this connection, make mention of one 
Bhiksu Sutra of Para 'arya referred to by Panini (IV.III. 110). 
Now it has to be ascertained whether he means by it the same 
‘Brahma-Sutra’ of Para'arya Vaysa. In fact, we know of no 
other Parasarya than Vyasa and no other Sutra-work than the 
Brahma-Sutra composed by him. So it is quite plausible to 
identify this Bhiksu-Sutra of Para ;arya with the Brahma-Sutra 
of Parasarya Vyasa. Unfortunately, neither the Mahabhasya 
nor the Kasika-vrtti enlighten us on the point. But a note of 
Professor Taranatha Tarka Vacaspati of Calcutta identifies 
Parasarya with Badarayana Vyasa and the Bhiksu-Sutra with 
the Brahma-Sutra.^ His views are not only plausible but are 
supported by the weighty tradition of Bhattoji-Diksita, Nagoji 
Bhatta and Jhanendra Sarasvati.^ It is quite possible that 
with a view to coin the Buddhist terminology of the time, some 
might have given it this name of Bhiksu-Sutra, though the 
name is admittedly an unpopular one. 

The fact , that Panini knew about the Gita and the devo¬ 
tion of Vasudeva is well indicated by the mention of his Sutra 
IV.3.95 (Bhaktih) and Sutra IV.3.98 (Vasudevarjunabhyarh 
vun), which is also corroborated by the commentary of 


1. Ibid. p. 321 footnote i.; cf. Brahma-Sutras translated by Swanii 
Viresvarananda. Introduction, p. viii. 

2. Ramanuja Bhasya—Introduction. 

3. Ramanuja Darsana in Sarvadarsana-Sangraha. 

4. Siddhanta Kauinudi Vol. I, p. 592; cf. S.B.E. Vol. viii, p. 33. 

5. Cf. S.B.E. Vol. viii, p. 33.’ 
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Patanjali on the point. So the mention of a contemporaneous 
work of the Gita, viz. the lirahma-Sutra by him under the 
name ‘Bhik^u-Sutra’ is not unundcrstandable. 

Thus we see that the date of the Gita remains unaffected 
even if we discard Sankara’s interpretation of tlie Gita-verse 
XIII.4, and interpret it in its direct and literal sense of referring 
to the Brahma Sutra. Now in the light of all these evidences 
set forth independently, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
Gita and the Brahma-Sutra are both the works of the same 
author and they seem to have been composed some time bet¬ 
ween 500 and 400 B.C., when Buddhism had recently emerged 
as a powerful movement of thought. The use of the term 
‘Brahma nirvana’ or ‘Nirvana’ in the Gita remarkably indi¬ 
cates it.^ 

But it may be pertinently asked as to how the Gita can 
be placed so close to the Buddha when in its contemporaneous 
work, viz. the Brahma Sutra, various later schools of Bud¬ 
dhism like Sunyavada and Vijnanavada have been criticised. 
Perhaps, in order to escape this very dilTiculty, some scholars 
convinced of the great antiquity of the Gita on other weighty 
evidences, are inclined to assign a later date to tlic Brahma- 
sutra, and manage to explain away its reference made by the 
Gita (XIII.4). But if we intend to arrive at the truth, we 
must not unduly twist the interpretation but should face the 
facts squarely and impartially. Now if we try to examine the 
Brahma-Sutra (II.2.18-27) dealing with the refutation of 
the Buddhist views, we can see that the Sutras, as they stand, 
do not make any specific reference to the later schools of 
Buddhism, as the commentators, coming much after the well- 
developed schools of Buddhism, take them to do. Buddha’s 
anti-metaphysical approach, his disputation of the first cause, 
viz. Isvara or Atman, and the doctrine of constant change, 
on account of exhibiting bold departure from the prevalent 
Brahmanical theories, came at once to catch the attention of 
the Brahmins, and it is these early tenets of Buddhism which 
are sought to be refuted by the author of the Brahma-Sutra. 
There is nothing in the Sutras themselves to indicate more 
than that. Of course, by implication, they may be shown to 


I, Gila V.J.t-26; VI.ij. 
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refute the well-developed later schools of Buddhism as well, as 
has acmally been done by the later interpreters of the Sutras. 

ut this should not be considered as a ground to suppose that 
t le aut loi of the Brahma-Sutra himself knew about all these 
su sequent developments of the Buddhist schools, and meant 
to refute them in his text. 

It is well known that Buddhism in its full-grown state 
came to be a very formidable rival of Bralimanism. But had 
It been so during the days of Badarayana Vyasa, he could 
have directed his refutation first against Buddhism. But it is 
signific^t to note that he takes up Buddhism only after all 
the major systems of Philosophy have been criticised. Thus 
It appears that by the time of the composition of the Brahma- 
Sutra and the present Gita, Buddhism as a system of thought 
had become popular and powerful enough to exert its influ¬ 
ence, though its various ramifications were yet to develop. 

Conclusion :— 

basis of the convergence of the above-mentioned 
reasonably conclude that the 
hagavadgita was composed sometime between the 5th and 
4th century B.C. when the growing impact of Buddhism, besides 
that ot the Upam?ads, had made it essential for the orthodox 
tradition to resuscitate and vindicate its position by making 
necessary adjustments and modifications in its tlioughts. By 
combining the various strands of thought, both old and new, 
the Gita presents a compromising philosophy, and thereby 
tries to counteract the growing influence of atheism and renun¬ 
ciation advocated by Buddhism, Jainism and other contem¬ 
porary currents of thought. 


Section B. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF EARLY BUDDHISM 


Buddha^ as an Historical Person :— 

To pass from the chronolog>^ of the Bliagavadgitfi to that 
of early Buddhism is to emerge from the dark niglit to bioad 
daylight where one can see things with greater clarity. I he 
historicity of Gotama, the Biiddlia, the found<‘r of th<‘ great 
religion, Buddhism caruiot l>e doubted with any seriousness 
(though there may \yc some differences regarding the fixaiioi^ 
of his exact date). A few Western scholars like E. Senart, A. 
Barth and R. Otto Frankc who have doul)ted it^ liave only 
carried their scepticism too far. 

The early Buddhist literature, in spite of some exaggera¬ 
tions and discrepancies, gives quite a life-like-picture of Gotaina, 
moving from place to place, preaching his dharina, encountei- 
ing praise and slander. An epoch-making departure froiu 
the tradition with so strong a reaction op the contemporaries 
would be really passing strange without believing in ^ 
great living personality shaping and changing the course of tho 
age. Kapilavastu, otherwise an insignificant place, and i^^ 
little known Sakya rulers, could not have gained any impoi'** 
tance but for a real Buddha. The fact that Kapilavastu, the 
birth place of Buddha, had become a well-known holy place 
for Buddhists, at least as early as about 250 B.C. is clearly 
borne out by the fact that the great Buddhist King, Asoka 
visited this place, and recorded his memory on a column whi<^^ 
was discovered in 1896 near the Nepalese village of Paderi^* 


1. R. Otto Franke, following E. Senart and A. Earth, thinks that 
‘‘Gotama Buddha is not a Ijit less mythical than his six mythical predecessors • 
a form grown nebulous of an ancient conception of the deity.” (Q.Z. Voh 
4 > P* Winternitz—-A History of Indian Literature, Vol. 

Appendix, pp. 5 jd- 550 )' Accordinir to him “the so called doctrine ® 
Buddha is perhaps only the collection of a bundle of didactic elements f'O^ 
the vast treasury of philosophical thoughts** which came into being in Indttt 
in the centuries preceding the Christian era. (Z.D.M.G., Vol. 69, i!)' 5 * 
pp. 4 ) 3 ff; VVinternUz, op. cit., p. jggj Similarly the reply of E. Scnar_ 
to the question. rlas Buddha ever lived has been “an absolute 

(Oldenberg— Buddha, p. 73 
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The inscription as translated by Dr. E. Hultzsch reads as 
follows: “WHien King Devanarnpiya Piyadasi had been an¬ 

ointed 20 years, he came himself and worshipped (this spot) 
l^cause, the Buddha, Sakyamuni was born heie. 

Another important discovery of inscription was made in 
1898 by W. C. Peppe in die vicinity of Kapilavastu near 
Piprava on the Nepalese frontier where a number of reliquaries 
were found. Round the rim of the lid of one of the stone- 
reliquaries runs an inscription in characters like those of 
Asoka’s inscriptions. In spite of diveigence in its translation 
by scholars, they all agree, at least, about that portion of the 
inscription which means “this is the relic treasury of the Lord 
Buddha of the Sakyas.”^ Even if it may not establish die 
authenticity of the relic, it does prove at least the fact that by 
Asoka’s time (the period to which the inscription belongs) 
people believed that these were relics of Buddha. Evidently, 
this belief would not have arisen so early unless a venerable 
pei'son called Buddha actually lived before that period. 

Again the account of Gotama, the Buddha and his 
contemporaries given by Buddhist tradition has striking simi¬ 
larities with that of the Jaina tradition. Their mutual corre¬ 
lation hardly leaves any doubt regarding, at least, the perso¬ 
nalities of these two founders of religion and some major events 
of their lives. 

Thus, not only on the basis of the weighty tradition but 
also on unmistakable epigraphic evidences and corroborative 
support by contemporaneous Jaina tradition, we can definite¬ 
ly speak of the established historicity of Gk)tama, the Buddha, 
and brush aside the views of Franke and others as baseless 
barren scepticism. 

The Date of Buddha :— 

(A) Mon-traditional Views : 

There has been a good deal of controversy regarding the 
date of Buddha, and let it be made clear at the very outset that 
it would be simply dogmatic to claim absolute certainty in 
any case. We may, however, after broadly looking into the 


1. Inscriptions of Asoka, Edited by Dr. E. Hultzsch, p. 164. 

2. The life of the Buddha, pp. 160-1.—J. Thomas. 
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whole problem point out as to whicli view seems to l)e most 
reasonable and most probable. 

1 he chief landmark of Buddliist chronolop^y is the ycai' 
of Buddha s Parinibbana. Now the general trend of tlie 
Western scholars is to favour placing this d:ite soinewliere bet¬ 
ween 487 and 477 B.C. 


Cunningham and Max Muller favour 477 B.C. as the 
date of Buddha’s death.' J. Charpenticr also suj)pm ts the same 
view.2 But this date has now been set aside by modern his¬ 
torians, for it rests on the erroneous premise tluil the year ol 
Candragupta’s accession was 31.") B.C.^ 

Another date which found favour was 487 or 486 B.C. 

V. A. Smiths and V. Copal Aiyer'' upheld this view. They 
attached considerable importance to the .so-called ‘Dotted- 
Record’** which was continued in Canton up to yetir 489 A.D. 
It is said that every year was marked with a dot commencing 
from the date of Buddha’s Parinibbana till the year 489 A.D- 
The total numlxM- of dots accumulated up to that period was 
975 which gives 486 B.C. as the year of Buddha’s death. But 
the claim of perfect accuracy to this ‘Dotted-Record’ is difli- 
cult to maintain unless some other supporting evidence from 
a different .«>ourcc is found. We are inclined to agree with 

W. Geiger who points out that “it is singularly improbable 
that in the course of time—it is a question of nearly thousand 
years j-not a single error or oversight .should have occurred.’” 

Ihe third date which we regard, on the basis of the avail- 
a le material, as the most convincing, is 483 B.C. In the 
Dipavai^sa, the oldest .source available to us, the year 218 
IS cle^ y mentioned as the period which intervened between 
Buddha s death and Afoka’s consecration •— 


Ind f ^a‘‘ PP- xliii-xlvii. 

2. Jnd.an Antiquary Vol. 43, p 


He says 


death of Buddha, the date of r 

— first and in my opinion rigidly 


...the 

fixed 

B.C.” 


by GbMral Cunningham and Professor M, Z n ■ 

3. S.B.E. Vol. X. pp. 43^ ““ •*” 

4. The Early History of India, p. 

The Date of The Buddha • Tr, r ‘ a ■ 11 no. 

ouoana . Indian Antiquary, Vol. 37, icofi, PP* 

3“ b” p.‘ 7 ; ri-., J.R.A.S. ■<-- 

Mahavamsa 
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5 * 

ff. 

6 . 


9; P* 

7- 


-trans. by Geiger, p. xxvi. 
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Dve Satani ca vassani aUharasa vassani ca 

Sambuddhe parinibhute abhisitto Piyadassano. 

—DIpavamsa VI. 1. 

“Piyadassana was consecrated after 218 years of Buddha’s 
Parinibbana.” 

The same is confirmed by Mahavamsa which says 

Jinanibhanato paccha pura tassabhisekato 

Sattharasam vassasatadvayam evam vijaniyam. 

“ —MahavarnsaV. 21 . 

Samantapasadika also refers to the same period of 218 
years (Tathagatassa parinibbanato dvinnam vassasatanam 
upari attharasame vasse, 1.41). Thus this tradition has been 
uniformly mamtained by all the Buddhist works and so gives 

httle ^om {jjj'^^^°“5etermine the date of Asoka’s consecration ? 
We kno%v that A^oka was preceded by his father Bindusara and 
grandfather Candra Gupta. The former reigned for 28 years 
Lcording to the Mahavamsa and the latter for 24 years accord¬ 
ing to both the Mahavamsa and the Dipavamsa.i We also 
know that the consecration of Asoka was really performed after 
he had already reigned for four years.^ This means that his 
grandfather, Candra Gupta must have ascended the throne 
2 J 0 _( 4 ^ 28 - 1 - 24 ) =162 years after Buddha’s death. For¬ 

tunately the date of Candra Gupta’s accession to the throne 
can be ascertained with a considerable amount of certainty, 
for it is related with the well-known historical fact of Alexander’s 
invasion to India. Candra Gupta is known to have in¬ 
curred the displeasure of the Nanda-King and visited Alexander 
while he was in the Punjab. He, however, offended Alexander 
due to his boldness of speech, and had to save his life by a 
speedy flight. It is only after .h.s .nc.dent that he gradually 
org Jsed some force with the help of Cahakya or Kauplya. 
and ultimately after the return of Alexander, the Great he 
acquired the throne of Magadha by overthrowing the existing 
government of the Nanda-dynasty. It is an established histori¬ 
cal fact that Alexander, the Great died on his way back at 

'• V.iTNorman (J.R.A.S. 1908 

2. Dipav . ’ .yjjjjs that according to the Mahavaipsa acces 

p, is miiuik... ’•It » he tta‘» “ ^ 5 

Sion should be put at the year ■’lo 
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Babylon in 323 B.C.^ afi<*r which C^ancha (hipta louLi;ht 

against the Nancla-King and asccMulcd ilir throne*, (iaiuha 
Gupta's accession is, lliereibn*, to be accepted to ha\e iak<‘U 
place in the year 321 B.G. (or allowing margin for nrsiakes, 
within two years ol’ this date*).- So we ai live at the y<‘ar 
(321 • 162) 483 B.G. wliich secuns to be more* depend.ible 

a date ol‘ Buddha’s dcatli than any cnhei. 

VVe, of course, do not ckiiin cei tainty in the* strict s<*n''e 
of the term but we do c laim that our evidenc e's aie m)od c*nough 
to regard this date as the most probable. I he data of all oui 
calculations arc beyond n*asonal^le doubt. Idrsily, the y<*ai 
218 A.B. for Asoka’s consecration, as indic aicxl above, ha'' 
the uniform support ol* the earliest available Buddhist records. 
It is dilhcult tc) regard this exact number as mc*re fabi ic ai ion, 
for there is conceivably no reason foi' so doing. Bc'sicU's, il ii 
were pure guess-work, it would have Ix'en most likely in (he 
form of some round figure and not in the form of an odd liguK'. 
Moreover, it was not too latc^ by that time to make* il diHi- 
cult to remember the years in between the two major <*venis. 
Secondly, the year 321 B.G. as the date of Gandra Gupta's 
accession, is linked with the event of’ Greek history whose* 
record is really well-maintained and ac’cepted as ic* liable by 
almost all historians. 'riien, regarding tlicr length of Ckiiuhii 
Gupta’s and Bindusara’s reign also, our calculation 
beyond reasonable doubt. Regarding Gandra Gupta’s jx'riod 
of reign, the Dipavamsa and the Mahavainsa on the one hand 
and the Puranas on the other, are in perfect agreeinc'iit, and 
so it is beyond dispute. Regarding Binduj-ara, the Dipavainsa 
is silent, most probably because there was nothing remaikabR 
about liis reign. According to the Mahavainsa he reigned 
for 28 years; whereas the Puranas assign to him 25 years only. 
Here we have accepted the version of the Mahavainsa in view 


I. M’ Grindlc—Ancient India—Its Invasion by Alexander, d * 
Great, p. 48. J. P. Rapson- The Cambridge History of India. \ el. d- 
p. H. C. Ray Chaudhury-Tnd. Culture. Vol. II, p. 7. 

V.A. Smith -The Early History of India, pp. also 

1901, pp. 831-4; I’he Cambridge History of India. \o\. I Ediud 
Rapson, pp. 424 & 433. H. C. Ray Chaudhury, however, favours 3‘-’4 ' 

Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 360. & Political History of Ancient Indi‘U V‘ 
324 footnote 3. 
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of the fact that odd number^^^ 

than the round ones, lu any 

?ht'“/dccidc .ha. 483 B.C., a. leas. approRima.dy. 

date for Buddha’s Pannibbana. 
is the most reasonable date lo 

(B) Traditional discussion without 

It would not widely accepted tradition of 

saying a few words a ^ ^ Buddhist 

placing Buddha’s death i ^ate. It is in 

countries the orthodox r 1956-57 the 2500th 

adherence to this very ,,iebrated widely in 

anniversary of Buddlia s i 

different Buddhist ^ .widely accepted belief, and com- 

This tradition, thoug hitherto failed to adduce 

ing down from long time P > Buddlrist tradition in 

any strong evidence m i inscriptions, and tries to 

Ceylon courts the supp Mahavarnsa. 

con..cc. .hEm eorona.ion of Parakrama Bahu I 

According to it ^j) or iggfi year after 

took place about t e m a.D. or 1589 A.B., as the 

Buddha c^tpired.-.-weg Tj^i^ date is 

date of independent source, viz., the South 

confirmed further y ■ cription. All this shows that m 
Indian Manimangalain P ^ ^ ^ tradition both in 

the middle of the 12t ^ ^ of 

India and j. 7 Wickremasinghe, however, claims 

Buddha’s death. M. d ^ ^ ^ ,he tradi- 

jo have established that 433 g c. was pre- 

{ion of couRting ceylon." W. Geiger also 

valent bolh .n India „f ,he MahavaRisa But 

accepts this view in his^^ by E. Hultasch* that 

subsequently it has 

-il i'l <“■ .n.cHp.ion 

vihara Inscription ol roi 

in Ceylon, pp. 87 , '-‘’j’ Vol. I, PP- 155^- 

, Epigraphia Z^Y^^^^^’^dation, PP- 
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IS view, resting as it does on an erroneous translation by 
^ ijcsinha of a passage in the Culavamsa (Chap. 53, V.4-f), is 

1 thereupon modifies liis views 

3 ut still insists that even if the continuation of the Buddhist 

with 483 B.C. be doubtful for a period bet- 
n t e 8th to 11th century A.D., its prc\'alence up to tlic 
*g nning of the 8th century A.D. is beyond cpicstion. But 
tnis position also is shown to be equally untenable by 
y ' n evi, since it goes against the Chinese synchronisms 
accor mg to which the Sinhalese envoys of King Mahanama 
were at the Chinese court in 428 A.D.> S. Parai avitana also 
iticises t c view of Wickremasinghc at a great Icngtli.^ Geiger 
realising the great importance of this evidence of the Chinese 
synchroriism concedes in his translation of the Culavamsa that 
the traditional Buddhist era reckoning from 544 B.C. is 
traceable till the reign of Mahanama. But recently a new 
mscriptional evidence has come to light near Anuradhapura 
in Ceylon which describes the construction of a vihara and 
onation of villages and land for the benefit of tlie Bodhi-shrine 

brother and predecessor of 
■ vT This is the earliest inscription .so far found 

in which a date is given in the Buddhist era reckoning from 
Pannibbana of Buddha along with the regnal year of the 
King reigning at the time. Professor S. Paranavitana,* on 
he baMs of this newly found inscription, has been able to 

show that the Buddhist era reckoned from 544 B.C. was 
preval^t in the reign of King Upatissa I (368-410 A.D.). 

1 orily proves a long continuity of the tradi- 

tional date but n^ot its accuracy. Professor Paranavitana 
him^lf accepts that the prevalence of the Buddhist era in 
Ceylon at the close of the fourth century A.C. by no means 
vouches for the accuracy of the date of the Buddha’s Pari- 


I. Sylvain Levi in Tournal ^ 

trans. by John M. Seneviratne of reSr; 
in the ‘Journal of the Ceylon Branc^oT ° 

XXIV (No. 68) pp. 82-102. Society', Vol. 


2 . 


Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. V. pp 08 ff 

3. The entire inscription (text fc I . • ^ • 

Vol. XVIII, Nos. 3 & 4 . pp. 13. & .gf 

4. Ibid. pp. 129-155. 
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nirvana He agrees "that the present Buddhist era is m 

error;' for the time of Asoka. . . .can be ascertamed w.*m 

narrow limits from the references to a numtar of Greek Kin^ 
in his inscriptions.”* According to him “n is 
that the fixing of the starting point of die era (Buddhist era) 
was based on data which were not accurate. But once the 
era was fixed, the dates in it would be quite reliable for 
the period after that.”3 

A suggestion is made by H. G. Raychaudhury m support 
of the accuracy of the traditional date, viz. 544 B.C. He 
accepts the authority of the Dipavamsa and the Maliavamsa 
which places the King Piyadassana 218 years after the Pari- 
nibbana of Buddha, but he suggests tliat this epithet, Piya¬ 
dassana’ may have been used for Chandra Gupta and not 
for his grandson Asoka.'* In support of this conjecture, he 
refers to the Mudraraksasa, Act iv where this epithet occui's 
for Chandra Gupta, and remarks that “this surmise can alone 
reconcile the chronology current in Ceylon with Greek evi¬ 
dence by placing the enthronement of Chandra Gupta in or 
about (544-218) =326 B.C.”® 

We consider this suggestion to be untenable, for 326 B.C. 
as the date of Gandra Gupta’s accession can hardly be main¬ 
tained. All historical records clearly bear out tliis fact that 
by 326 B.C. Candra Gupta was still a fugitive who, as al¬ 
ready stated, had gone to visit Alexander while the latter was 
camping in the Punjab, where he offended the King by his 
impertinent speech and had to run back for his life. It is 
long after this incident that he met Canakya, and under his 
advice and help he ultimately succeeded in overthrowing the 
reign of the Nanda-dynasty. H. C. Raychaudhuiy himself 
has admitted that it is the date 324 B.C. and not 326 B.C. 
which “accords with the testimony of Greek writers.”® Further 
the Dipavamsa and the Mahavainsa are themselves quite clear 
in referring the epithet ‘Piyadassana’ to Asoka, because 


1. U.C.R. Vol. XVIII, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 14U. 

2. Ibid. pp. 134-13'). 

3. Ibid. p. 148. 

4. Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 560. 

5. Ibid. p. 560. 

6. Ibid. p. 560. 
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besides meniioning ilic epithet ‘Piyadassana' tin* name ‘Asnka’ 
also is clearly given, and he is mentioned as tlie son of Bindusara 
and grandson of Candra Gupta whos^: c oiL'^ecration took place 
aftci four years of his assuming j^ouerJ So it is absolutely 
unlikely that they would confuse Asoka witli Candra Gupta 
whom they so clearly know to be the grandson of tlie latter. 

A vigorous attempt to prove tlie cornretness of tli<‘ tradi¬ 
tional date, i.e. 544 B.C. was lately made by K. P. Jayaswal 
and R. !>. Banerjee on the basis of a new reading of tlie Ilathi- 
gumpha inscription of Kharvela.^ dliis was <*nihusiastically 
received by eminent historian V. A. Smith" and reputed 
Buddhist scholar, G. P. Malalasekara.^ But all this enthu¬ 
siasm came to an end when the readings and calculations of 
the inscription were finally shown to be untenable by R. C. 
Mazumdar.*" 


Thus the traditional date despite its long continuity is 
found to be incompatible with the available historical records, 
and hence we have to accept 483 B.C. as the date of Buddha's 
larinibbana. We must not, however, forget that it has so 
far remained unaccountable as to why the traditional date 
started with an inaccuracy of about 60 years, and unless this 
obscurity is duly clarified, it is better to leave a remote possi¬ 
bility open in favour of the traditional date, not, of course, on 
account of any dependable support in its favour, but because 
the case against it is yet to l>e fully proved. 


(C) Conclusion : 

Wf thus, conclude that the most probable date of Buddha’s 
Parinibbana is 483 B.G., and his date of birth, therefore 
563 B.C.8 But as stated above, we do not altogether close 


PP 
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Dipavamsa VI.1-.5 and Mahavamsa V. 

J.B.O.R.S.. Vol. I, 19,5^ pp. 

J.R.A.S. icjiO np. 544 - 547 ; The Early History of India, pp ,, ff. 
The Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. .. 

4.., p. 

Sankara Aiyar—Indian Antiquary, VoP^ ol. 4)!, 1919, pp. 21441.; K. G. 

X. voi. 49, ,p2o, pp. 43fr. 

6. Buddha is supposed to have li„^.t r o u 1 • 

in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (Digha lA h'mself says 

!!., years. (Asitiko me vayo vattati)-D. H 
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tlie doors against the traditional date in view of the unavaila- 

b Utrof ai®y absolutely incontrovertible epigraph,c evtdence 

coALoratins the date feed on the evidence of Greek h.story_ 
it is however, gratifying that this much debated question of 
Buddlia’s death is row tolerably se'ded, “"d ev®" ^ 

ar^ eranting allowance to die traditional date of 544 B.C., 

there remain only two rival dates in die field, and die difference 
between them is only 60 years which is not much in view of 
the question pertaining to an ancient hoar>^ past. 


^IVhere to Look for the Original Tenets of Buddhism : 

Buddha is said to have renounced his home as a young 
man of 29 years and attained enlightenment after six years of 
restless search and arduous struggle. Thus, he discovered 
the truth at the age of 35, and the remaining 45 years he spent 
in preaching his ‘dhamma’ and establishing the ‘Sahgha.^ 
His activity, therefore, falls between 528—483 B.C., which 
may be looked upon as the date of the origin of, at least, the 

essential teachings of Buddhism. 

But what are these essential teachings ? Wliere to find 
them ? Buddha has not left anything written, even as little 
as Yajnavalkya, Sandilya or iSaunaka.^ It is true that in the 

Tipitaka most of the speeches and sayings are put in the 
mouth of Buddha himself and are sliowm to be related with 
the exact place and occasion, the Master delivered those 
utterances, but the very fact that these collections contain some 
heterogeneous elements indicates that they are of doubtful 
origin and uncertain date. Some of the dialogues themselves 
speak of their origin not from Buddha but from his disciples 
after his death, e.g. the Madhuriya Sutta (Majjh. 84), Ghota- 
mukha Sutta (Majjh. 94) etc. Again works like Patisambhida- 
magga and Niddesa are obviously commentatorial in nature, 
which must naturally be supposed to have been preceded by 
some earlier texts. Besides, the descriptions of the super¬ 
natural powers of Buddha and his disciples, heaven and hell, 
gods and demons and otlier such exaggerations can not conceiv- 


1. Fleet—J.RA.S. 1909, pp. 4-5; Marbel Duff—Chronology of India, 
p. 7. Kern—Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 107, Note. 6. 

2. Winternitz—A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 2. 
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same^uJc°k^^ ^ Buddha’s direct sayings. But at tlic 

important cn reasonable to suppose that many of his 

preserved in utterances must have lx:cn faithfully 

down to Doste,-! direct di.sciplcs and liandcd 

Upanisadic n diem just as the Vcdic and tlic 

tion to generat^^^^ earned on from genera- 

like Mrs Rh r\ • clifTicult question as the scholars 

S>- lehys Davids > M WinternifyS r’ r- n j i i 

others have n/-.-.- ■ vvmternitz , tr. C. Pande^ and 

be really att^I^ 'I'T' ^ pointed out , is how much of this can 

teachings of Buddhism. mgardc-d as the original 

accurieV'the'^or-"'"’.®'’ '^PO^dbility to mark out with any 
we may Icgitimater Master. Nevertheless, 

dhist Canon a^e r, . Bud- 

faithfully than the’lJ^^ ^present the original tenets more 
message of Buddhi^ So in order to know the original 

logy or .he caHy SrCarT^"' 

y rail Canon known as the Tipitaka. 

»f Buddhist 

(A) According to Tradition • 

the -i^ns the whole of 

ing the death of Buddha and r '""'^^d.ately follow- 

authority of the immedi^ir. ‘sanction and 

According to this tradition '’i' Buddha himself. 

work. Su.ahga^r .Jna”:rfuX‘‘ '-'I 

Dhamma and Vinaya but also the Ahh Hh' *' 

established at this very Council ’^^^^hamma was finally 

this, the whole of the Tipitaka believe in all 

finaliced cif fV,' ^ ^ ’t IS available to us WTS 

tinalised at this very stage. Snbo,.,, i , ’ 

were held, one 100 years and the ^ " Councils 

death in ;hich these Canons X f 

ing them free from foreign elemetm. ’‘"I” 


1. Sakya or Buddhist oriiriTis_ t 

2. A History of Indian Literati,P* 

3. Studies in the Origins ofBua^iu^®^ H. p. 2. 

““ddhism. Preface, p. 


in. 
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The description of the first and second Councils is recorded 
in the Gulla vagga XI and XII respectively. According to 
it, the motive for holding the first Council is suggested in ^e 
frivolous utterances of Subhadda who, having learnt of t^ 
news of Buddha’s death, was telling his profoundly aggnev^ 
fellow-bhikkhus to feel happy about it, for they had V 

got rid of the irksome control of the ruthless Master. Maha 
Kassapa took this frivolity as a note of warning against Possible 
degeneration of the Dhamma in future and proposed to hold 
a Council of the leading bhikkhus in order to make a full 
collection of the teachings with a view to safeguarding its 
purity 500 Arhat-bhikkhus were accordingly nominated 
including Ananda who, though not an Arhat at the time 
of nomination, became so before the actual commencement of 
the Sahgiti. The Council was held at Rajagaha where during 
the first month of Varsa-vasa they made repairs to the broken 


and dilapidated parts, and in the middle month the recitation 
of the whole of the Dhamma and Vinaya was undertaken. 
Ananda spoke the Dhamma (Sutta) and Upali described the 
Vinaya. Thus the whole of the Sutta and Vinaya is supposed 
to have been canonised during two months. 


100 years after Buddha’s death the second Council was 
necessitated to settle the controversy arising out of the liberty 
taken by the Vajji monks of Vesali, regarding the ten rules 
(dasa vatthuni). The Council was held in Valukarama in 
which seven hundred bhikkhus participated. The matter was 
decided by bhikkhu Sabbakami. 

Almost similar accounts of these Councils are found in 
the Dipavantsa and the Mahavarpsai, as well as in the histo¬ 
rical introduction to tfu^dhaghosa’s Samantapasadika.^ In the 
introduction to his Sumangala Vilasini, Buddhaghosa des¬ 
cribes the first Council frequently with the same expressions.^ 
The Mahabodhi-Vairisa^ and the ^asana-Varrisa® also repeat 
the same. The account of the first Council given in the Maha- 


1. Geiger -DIpavarnsa and Mahavarnsa pp. io8 ff. In the Dipa- 
vamsa we find double account of each Council. 

2. Oldenberg—Vinaya Pitaka III, pp. 283 ff. 

3. Edited by Rhys Davids and Carpenter, Vol. I, pp. 2 ff. 

4. Edited by Strong, pp. 83 ff. 

3. Edited by M. Bode, pp. 3 ff. 
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vastu* also is quite in agreement with it. 'I'he sani<’ is coii- 
fiinierl by (bo 'I'iljotan Vinaya of tlie Sarvastivaclin seel-'* 
According to it, besides iixing of llie Dhainnia liy Anand.'i and 
the Vinaya by Upali, ihe Mfitrka (.-Mihidbaninia) also was 
fixed by Malta Kassapa himsell. I ho two (louiu ils are also 
confirmed by the accounis of fa-hian and Miuen-ihsang.* 

According to these accounts, the first Clouncil took place 
only three months after Huddha’s death, for the Varsa-Vasa 
mentioned in Culla vagga XI and supported in subsef|uent 
records begins in the month of Asadha in which repairs to the 
broken and dilapidated parts were made, and the recitation 
proper of the Dhamma and Vinaya took place in the second 
rnonth of Varsa-Vasa viz. Savana which is the thiid month 
after the accepted traditional date of lluddha’s death, viz. the 
full-moon-day of Vaisakha. 

I he date of the second Council, according to the Dipa- 
varnsa (iv.44, 47) and the Mahavamsa (iv.8) is assigned as 
the 11th year of the reign of Kalasoka which is .said to be 100 
years after Buddha’s death (i.e. 3B3 or 3H2 B.C.). I hough 
the Culla vagga does not say anything more than the settlement 

Vinaya-rules, the Dipavam.sa 
(V.30 ff) speaks of the heretical monks holding a separate 
Council called Mahasahgiti making out a different redaction 
of the Canonical scriptures. The Mahrwain a (V.3-4) also 
seems to support it when it refers to these heretical monks 
branching off from the Orthodox camp and forming a separate 
sect under the name ‘Mahasahghika’. Regarding almost all 
other accounts wc do not find any important discrepancy 
among all these records. 

About the third Council no mention is found anywhere 
m the Tipnaka. Ihe earliest mention of ii is found in the 
Dipavarnsa (VII.34-43; 44-39). Then sve have the record 
of the Samantctpasad.ka (p. 306») and the Mahavamsa (V. 

228 fl-.). All these records agree in saying that this third 

Couned was held m Patahputra, 236 years after the deatlr of 
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Buddha, in the reign of the great Buddhist King, Asoka. under 
the presidentship of his venerable teacher, Moggahputta Tissa. 
This Council was necessitated because, owing to Asoka s 
kingly patronage and liberal charity different shades o 
people joined the Buddhist Order and started twisting and 
distorting the Doctrine in their own ways. They donned the 
yellow robe with or without proper ordination and styled 
themselves as bhikkhus enjoying the privilege and honour due 
to them. This naturally brought in confusion and a deviation 
from the orthodox Buddhist principles and so the necessity 


arose for holding a third Council to purge the impure elements. 
According to both the Dipavarnsa and the Mahavarnsa, the 
Council lasted for nine months. The Mahavarnsa (V.280) 
says that it was concluded in the seventeenth year of Asoka’s 
reign. It is at this Council tliat the book Kathavatthu is 
said to have been compiled by Moggaliputta Tisssa, refuting 
all prevalent heresies of the time and was incorporated in the 
Tipitaka as its last work. 


(B) Review of the Traditional View :— 

Now we have to see as to how much of this traditional 
account can be reasonably accepted as an historical fact. The 
question of the historicity and nature of the first Council 
has been widely debated for over half a centui'y.^ All the 
available sources in Pali, Chinese and Tibetan have been 
tapped and dis*cussed minutely. Oldenberg regards this first 
Council as pure fiction. His argument is that the Mahapari- 
nibbana Sutta though referring to Subhadda’s frivolity (the 
alleged motive for the Council) is conspicuously silent about 
the Council.^ Mr. T.. W. Rhys Davids also, siding with the 
views of Oldenberg, observes ; “If anyxvhere, we should 
certainly have expected to find here (in the Mahaparinibbana 


V T' Sur le Bouddhisme. pp. , 3 ff; 

Oldenberg Introducuon to the Vinaya, I, pp. xxv-xxix (P.T.S.) :Z .D.M.G. 

Vol. 52, ^90. pp. 6.3 ff; Poussin-Indian Antiquary, icc8, pp. .-.8;8.- 
106, R. O. Fran e J.P.T.S. pp j q Majumdar—-Bud- 

G. Law), pp. 26-72; N. Dutt—Early Monastic 
324 ff; Rhys Davids—Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. 


dhistic Studies (Ed. B. 
Buddhism, Vol. I, pp. 

II. pp. 76-77. 

2. Z.D.M.G. Vol. 


32, 1918, pp. 613-32. 
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valuaWallusion (to this Council).... This silnur is as 
ever'^ direct testimony.”* Rhys Davids, hou- 

rn„ I emphatic like Oldenherg and tliinks that ‘‘this 

jj , 1 ^ • • • • s only almost, and not quite, certain” grant- 

Possibility that this omission might have Ix'cii deli- 

the view of its unsuitability in the context of 

is as Buddha. 2 But R. (). I'ranke 

and XTt^ C;idenl>crg and thinks that Cullavagga XI 

UDon wJ ■ i!^^^ earliest .sources of the tradition and 

are them^'a ^ accounts of the Councils are based, 

the Mat." nothing more than mere concoctions based on 
the^N^ahaparinibbana Sutta.^ To u.se his own expre-ssion 

bubbles ”0 "1 Cullavagga XI, XII, are but air- 

was not refutes this view and points out that it 

CO out cfT ^ Mahaparinibbana Sutta to 

fhereforf th! According to him, 

or .he r.;. co?„"cuT“"'' 

Wc, however, arc inclined lo think th-.i . vi 

was originally a par. ok „.e Mahapa, inihh " s,' a S I 

ht ^haptr’' bT" ^^^"r-86a Xl unlike o.her se^L 'f 
this Chapter begins abruptly. R starts with the very same 

words of the Mahaparinibbana Sutta In fact even t 

work enutled ‘Sarnyukta Vastu’, the Vinaya of 

astivadins, contains the account of both the Parin t l - 

and the Councils.^ It is thus oui.e . . 

r- II VT , , ’ ’ ^ reasonable to think that 

Cullavagga XI and .he Mahaparinibbana Sn.ia (DIgha 16) 

were originally a continuous narrative Later r.n i. • -iV 

that in order to shorten its otherwise too l T " 

r • • . '^‘U'^rwise too lengthy narrative or 

in view of Its unsuitability m the rontevi v r .1 j , 

au ij V , context of the death-narra¬ 

tive, they w'ould have taken out the oortinn ^ee.r • v . 
a *1 j 1 j • portion dealing with the 

hrst Council and placed it w th the r i 

^ wiin tnc account of the second 
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2. Ibid. p. xiv. 

3. J.P.T.S. H)(;d, pp. 1 IT. 

4. Ibid. p. 79. 

Z.D.M.G. Vol. xxxiv, pp 
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Council (Cullavagga XII) ^vith wh.ch, evidently, it the 

closest affinity. As Cullavagga XII mainly deals 

rules of Discipline (Vinaya), it might have been thought better 
to add it to the Vinaya Pitaka, and along vnth it Cullavagga 
XT also had to be there. This can be seen also from the iact 
that the name, Cullavagga has a natural correspondence to 
the name, Mahavagga and like the latter, the foi-mer also must 
have originally been designed with only 10 sections. nt 

later on when the account of the first and second Counc^s 

were added to it, it came to have two more sections, viz. X 

Thus, we find it reasonable to endorse the view of M. 

Winternitz who holds that “sections XI and XII in which 
the story of the first two Councils of Rajagaha and Vesali is 
told are, no doubt, later additions and form a kind of appendix 
to the Gullavagga.”2 We, however, like to add by way of 
clarification that by ‘later addition’ one should not mean 
their ‘later origination’. We, thus, discard the views of those 
scholars who merely on the basis of the non-mention of the 
first Council in the present Mahaparinibbana Sutta try to 
disprove its historicity. In fact, the episode of Purana in 
Cullavagga XI, significantly confirms its historicity. Purana 
refuses to abide by the recitation of the Dhamma and the Vinaya 
of the Council. This story of his refusal cannot be explained 
without assuming some sort of prior canonisation of Buddha’s 
teachings which he declines to accept. Nor is it possible to 
regard this episode as a mere invention, for it hardly serves 
the interest of enhancing the value of this canonisation; rather 
it undermines the authority of the theras of the first Council. 
So the first Council has to be accepted as an historical fact. 
Indeed, there would not have arisen the tradition about the 
Council, had not at least one Council been an historical event.^ 
Though we accept the first Council as a fact, we cannot 
accept everything that is stated in the tradition about its nature. 
The very fact that the account expects us to believe too much, 
speaks against its trustworthiness. Scholars have variously 


1. Gf. Rhys Davids and Oldcnberg —S.B.E. Vol. xiii, p. xxi, no. 3. 

2. A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 25. 

3. Cf. Copleston—Buddhism, pp. 174 ff. “It (tradition) would hardly 
have arisen if there had never been any Council at all.” Ibid. p. 174 
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imagined its nature. Professor Poussin is inclined to think 
that the Council cannot but be regarded as an enlarged 
Patimokkha-assembly.^ According to Minayeff the account 
of the Council contains two clearly distinguishable parts, of 
which the one that speaks of the compilation of the Canon must 
belong to a period posterior to the rise of the sects.* N. Dutt 
IS of the view that the purpose of the Council was to deter¬ 
mine the less important rules of discipline (Khuddanukhudda- 
kani Sikkhapadani) the abrogation of which was sanctioned 
by Buddha himself at the time of his Parinibbana.* 

It is, indeed, difTicult to say definitely as to what exactly 
could have been done at that Council. It is, however, prirna 
facie impossible to think that two huge parts of the Tipipaka, 
VIZ. the Sutta and the Vinaya were then and there finally 
composed in that very Council (least to think of the canoni¬ 
sation of the Abhidhamma as spoken of by the Sumahgala 
Vilasini). According to Cullavagga xi, during the first month 
of the Varsavasa merely repairs to the broken and dilapidated 
parts had been made. How then within the remaining two 
months could the whole of the Sutta and the Vinaya have been 
recited for which the third Council (of course, along with 
the Abhidhamma as well) took full nine months according 
to both the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa We can only 
accept this much as the historical kernel that sometime after 
Buddha’s death the elders of the community assembled to 
agree upon the principal points of the doctrine and of the 
discipline of the Order. This may have formed the basis of 
the subsequent growth of the Canon. They must have 
arranged and brought about some unification in the utterances 
of the Master delivered on various occasions and at different 
places. It is suggested by the fact that Purana refused to 
accept what they had thus decided (by saying that he would 
prefer to stick to what he had directly learnt from the Master). 
Evidently, he must have found that what they had agreed 
upon was not exactly what he had directly heard from Buddha, 
though in essence and spirit it might have been the same. 


1. Gf. Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 

2. Recherches Sur le Bouddhisme, pp. 3V ’ 

3. Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. I, pp. 330 fi'. 

4. Dipavarhsa vii-37; Mahavamsa v. *28^0. ^ " 
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Subsequent years of Buddha’s death appear to have been 
marked by increasing growth of this fundamental stock of 
texts decided in the first Council. Unlike the Vedic and the 
Upanisadic texts, Buddha himself is said to have discouraged 
the habit of looking upon his words as sacrosanct and to have 
forbidden dieir Sanskritization and chanting after the Vedic 
manner.^ This must have at once facilitated the interpretative 
growth of the original doctrines. Theras would have, there¬ 
fore, acted not only as the transmitters of the tradition but also 
as commentators—thus quickening the process of scholastic 
growth. 

The first clear evidence of a schism appears a century 
after Buddha’s death which is said to be responsible for holding 
the second Council. About its historicity the opinion of 
scholars is almost unanimous. They consider it “more credi¬ 
ble”. ^ Though, according to Cullavagga xii, the purpose of 
this Council is indicated as doing away with 10 heresies of the 
discipline, the Dipavarnsa and the Mahavamsa^ clearly speak 
of an eight-months’ session leading to the revision of the 
doctrine. It is quite plausible to think that at a time when 
sectarian controversies were raising heads, the theras might 
have naturally thought it necessary to bring about rigidity 
by canonising the whole Dhamma and Vinaya. The ten 
heresies might have only served as an occasion for it. 

Now, the very fact that a learned assembly was summoned 
to decide debatable points, is a sufficient indication to the 
fact that there must already have been some authoritative 
texts which could serve as the criterion for deciding the con¬ 
troversial matters. Besides, we have various internal evidences 
to support this fact. In fact, from the very early time any 
utterance whether by individual bhikkhus or by a commu¬ 
nity of them had had to be examined in the light of the accept¬ 
ed texts, before it could be sanctioned as being really in accord 


1. M. III. 234 (Janapadaniruttim nabhiniveseyya, sainanraip nati- 
dhaveyyati iti...). See also M. II.240 where Buddha himself has suggested 
that one should care more for meaning than for mere word. 

Cullavagga (V.33). cf. S.B.E. Vol. XX, pp. ifo ff. 

2. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II., p. 5. 

3. Dipavarnsa. V. 27 ff. Mahavainsa iv. 63-64. 
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with the teachings of the Master (Satvhu Sasanain).^ 1 
reference of 9 ahgas made by early Nikayas- clearly shows that 
prior to the compilation of the Canon in its prt^seiit form these 
diverse forms of the Buddhist literature were already there. 
Again there are other passages which indicate that there was 
a great mass of short texts, rules of the Order, speeches, dia- 
lugues, versified utterances and even minor collections of the 
texts which passed as the words of Buddha (Buddha-bacanani), 
and were memorised and recited by monks.^ Among the monks 
some are referred to as Suttantikas (reciters of the Suttan- 
tas), some as Dhammakathikas (preachers of the Dhamma), 
and some as Vinayadharas (experts in the l^iscipline).'^ Pro¬ 
minent monks are often called as “well-iiiform(*d, experts of 
the tradition and well versed in the Dhamma, Vinaya and 
Matikas.^ 

Now all these stocks of things developed, it appears, for 
about a century from Buddha’s death, when interpretative 
divergence made its first appearance, as indicated from the 
dasa vatthuni’ of Vajji monks. Now, it is perhaps not too 
daring to conjecture that the second Council, which was 
occasioned by this reported ‘dasa Vatthuni’, took tlie oppor¬ 
tunity to canonise practically the whole of the Dhamma and 
the Vinaya. It is remarkable that in the concluding line both 
these Councils are designated as ‘Vinaya Sahgiti’. This 
clearly indicates that till the second Council the Abhidharnma 
was not developed. It must have been confined to Matikas 
till then. 

It IS again important to note that the second Council 


1. D. II. 124; A. II. 168. 

2. M. I. 133; A. III. 361-2. 

3. c.g. Atmaka Vagga found in the Sutta Nipata, which is already 
mentioned in the Vinaya Pi^aka (Mahavagga V. 13. p) and in the Udana 
V.6 (p. "9). Cf. Dhammapada 19, 20, 102, i8f, 3^2; Sutta Nipata 87. 

4. Gulla Vagga IV.4.4 and in many other passages, cf. N. Dutt 
Early History of the Spread of Buddhism, pp. 207 ff. Upali ^s mentimicd as 
one of the first Vinayadharas: Gullla Vagga VI.i3;IX.5; XI.i, 7 fy 

Gf. S.B.E. Vol. 13, p. xiii. * ’ ’ 

5. Bahusutta, agatagama, dhammadhara, vinayadhara, matikadhara 

—Vinaya Pitaka : Mahavagga II. 21.2; X.1.2. ; Gullavagga I 1 1 i • XII 
1.9 ff ; D. II. 125; A.I.117. ’ ‘ ’ 
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is represented as mainly dealing with the rules of discipline, 
whereas in the first, both Dhamma and Vinaya are clearly 
said to have been dealt witli. From this it appears plausible 
to infer that the essentials of the Dhamma (Sutta Pitaka), 
already determined at the first Council had almost reached 
tlteir completion Dy the time of the second Council and in this 
Council they might have, as a matter of course, been given 
a finishing touch. But the Vinaya, on the other hand, firstly 
due to the swelling number of bhikkhus from different walks 
of life, and secondly due to the reported sanction by Buddha 
himself for doing away with the ‘Khuddanukhuddakani 
Sikkhapadani’ must have passed through a chequered career 
giving rise ultimately to severe controversy. This explains 
as to why tlie second Council devoted itself mainly to the 
Vinaya, though the Dhamma and Vinaya—both were equally 
dealt with in the first Council. Thus, though the essentials 
of the Dhamma and Vinaya both, were determined at the first 
Council, the former could easily develop and complete itself 
within a short time, while die latter, on account of the reasons 
just indicated, had to wait for the tribunal’s decision before 
reaching the final stage. However, with the exceptions of 
the Parivara which is an abridged compendium of the rest of 
the Vinaya Pitaka (which seems to have been designed later 
on, most probably for the convenience of general readers and 
added to the older Vinaya), the entire Vinaya along with the 
Dhamma (Sutta Pitaka) appears to have been almost com¬ 
pleted on this occasion. 

Now, on the whole, the Dhamma comprising of the 
Nikayas, on account of its relative uniformity, had to be regar¬ 
ded as the earliest and most authentic. This is not merely 
a conjecture, but is amply confirmed by the internal evi¬ 
dences. The Nikayas, in spite of variety, exhibit a general 
impression of homogeneity.^ We hardly come across any 
sectarian controversy in them. At a few- places®, of course, 
some controversies are referred to, but they are with regard 
to the meaning or interpretation of the same utterance of the 


1. Cf. Keith—Buddhist Philosophy, p. 21. 

2. e.g. Wrong interpretation of the Buddha’s teachings by Ariftha_ 

(M.I. 130-133)- 
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Master and not with regard to twf) difTerent sets of independent 
doctrines. From the Kathfwatthu also which clearly refers 
to the Nikayas, it is evident that the difrerene<; of the rival 
parties was not with regard to the scripture hut oiilv with 
regard to its interpretation, which indicates one t< xt for all- 
The cleavage of Saiigha (Sangha-bheda) is appicheiided, l)'il 
seldom referred to as an actuality.' I'his shows that the 
Nikayas go back to a pttriod when the monks were in 
doctrinal matters, as yet, one. In fact, without presupposing 
a more or less developed canon, it is not possible to enter into 
subtleties of controversy. So, from the standpoint of thought- 
development also, the sectarian cleavage and diversity must 
be preceded by the non-sectarian, unified, more or less homo¬ 
geneous doctrine, which the Nikayas represent. VVe can, 
therefore, legitimately regard the Nikayas as representing 
the earliest stage of Buddhist thought, when it was almost a 
non-controversial common doctrine. 

The third Council, which is supposed to have been held 
under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa, during the 
reign of the great Buddhist King, A^oka, has been emphati¬ 
cally denied by some scholars like A. B. Keith^ and N. Dutt.* 
The main argument of these scholars is the silence of the 
Tipitaka as well as of the hitherto found inscriptions of 
Asoka. Keith says: “It is incredible that it ever took place 
without receiving some mention in the numerous records of 
Asoka.’’^* According to him “Tissa himself, son oF Moggali 
bears a suspicious aspect,”" and so he concludes that “the 
uncil was a figment of the pious or fraudulent imaginings 
of a sect which desired to secure for its texts and especially for 

the new Abhidhamma a connexion with the greatest of Bud¬ 
dhist sovereigns.”® 


<; iflh individuals from the Ord< i like that ‘ 

Sunakkhatta L;cchav.-Putta (M.I.68) can hardly mean any cleavage i 

the .^"“-Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. 2, i>p. 7 f’- 

Philosophy m India and Ceylon, pp. .^0-2y. 

:5. Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. II. pp 6 
4. Buddhist Philosophy in India & Ceylon, p. ’itt’. 

Ibid, p. 19. cf. Kern—Buddhism II.3.,2, S.B.E. Vol. IV- Tl 


198 ff. 


6. Ibid, p. iq. 
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We however, find it difficult to support Keitli’s view 
which tries to make too much merely on the basis of argumentum 
e silentio It is true that the Council is said to have been held 
in Voka’s reign, but even according to the tradition it is not 
the King himself but his learned teacher, Moggahputta Tissa 
who is supposed to have conducted the whole s^ion. So i 
w-as not necessary for the King to make mention of th_s Council 
in his edicts. Some of his edicts, however, do afford some 
hin s of this Council. In one of the edicts, for ex^ple, the 
K . decrees that heretical monks and nuns shall be excom- 
King decr^ according to tradition, was the primary 

municated w ’ ^ p r. Bhandarkar has quite 

objective of i Asoka’s inscriptions presuppose 

reasonably ^^^gestion of G. C. Pande that 

some such ev • intimately connected with 

r Cou^^rasle Mi .radi.ica would Have believe... is 

also not to be ^ for the denial of the third 

A. auy .aie, » permit any serious doubt 

Council are not strong Qormcil, which is well supported 

regarding the ^ a well established 

by the later reign vigorous attempts 

historical truth ha. durt^,^^ 

were s.aitrf pursuance of this very campaign 

parrower ho.^, „„e sen. to different countrte 

that so man> Cevlon. Now it is quite reasonable 

and Mahmda cam camoaign was started, some con- 

m believe that ,o give a final form to the 

certed efforts mus i rdinc to Ceylon chronicles, Mahmda 
Buddhist Canons. cc sacred Buddhist texts, 

is said to have broug time of Asoka certain 

Besides, this is, at leas , Buddhist commu- 

confusions^had^crept^in^ ^ 

-T-r Inscriptions of Asoka : Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 

E. Hultzsch -Inacr p ^ 

carum, Vol. I. PP- Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, 

a, Asoka (Ilnd Edition; 

np. 96-102. . . of Buddhism, p. ' 3 - 

^ 3. Studies in ^^^ools are mentioned. It is difficult to 

a. As many as 18 din approximate or accurate, for this has 

say whether this number was 
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fbi ilie leading monks to have assembled once again lor tli‘' 
revision and compilation of their Sa<;red Cianons. 1 he oc( iisiou 
was specially suited for such work when a gr<Mt paiioii aiiJ 
adlicrcnt of liuddhisni was the King of tin* land. liowevcr, 
it must be conceded that it was a sectarian afhiir, a (louncil 
of the Theravadins or Vibliajjavadins, who were supposed 
to represent the purest form of' liuddhisin, of whic h Mogg.ili' 
putta 1 issa was a leading expoiK'ut. d his alon<' can explain 
as to why no mention of it is made by any other s(X't of Bud¬ 
dhism. So this nine-months’ session of Papiliputra may N* 
regarded as a Council of only tlie Theravada school. 

Now according to the tradition, I'issii is suppos(‘d to 
have compiled the Kathfivatthu, one of the last works of tlie 
Abhidhamma on tliis very occasion in which all the luu'etical 
doctrines of the time arc refuted. It is, in fact, witli this 
purpose in view that this Council is said to have beern sum¬ 
moned. 

Ibis traditional belief, however, cannot be fully sup¬ 
ported. It can be seen, on closer c.xamination, that tlie Katha- 
vatthu, besides referring to the Sutta and th<r Vinaya, cpiotcs 
from the DhammasanginI and the Vibhasa and n'Rrrs to 
contents peculiar to the Pauhana, l^ut no (juotation from of 
reference to cither the Dliatukatha, the Puggala-pannalti 
or the Yarnaka is found. So it is quite possible that the first 
Katha might have been compiled by Moggciliputta d’issa but 
was not completed by him. Mrs. Rhys Davids seems to be 
right when she says that the Kathavatthu was not composed 
en bloc. It has a “patch-work-quilt-appearance” which can 
be explained only when wc suppo.se that tliesc Kathas were 
piled up one after another according as new heresies emerged 
and their refutations made.^ This view is supported from 
some marked linguistic peculiarities also which tlie first debate 
of the book, Puggala Katha, exhibits. We find the use of 

been a very favourite number in India, c.g. i8 Puranas; iB Parvas of the 
Mahabharata, i8 Chapters of the B.G., i8 auksihini army of the Maha- 
bharata etc. 

Besides, the names are not quite the same in various lists, cf. Dipa- 
varnsa V. 39-48; Mahavarnsa V; Rhys Davirls : J.R.A.S. iJiqi, p. .p i • 
Rockhill - -Life of the Buddha, Chapter VI. 

I. Points of Controversy: Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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‘ke’ for ‘ko’, ‘vattabbe’ for ‘vattabbo’ and ‘se’ for ‘so 
So it scenis probable tbat some parts, at least, of the 
Kaihavatthu were composed by Tissa during Asoka s time 
but the additions went on for some more years. But, as a 
concerted effort had been already started for the propagation 
of the religion, the exponents of the doctrine must have tried 
to finalise the Canons sooner than later. In any case, how¬ 
ever, the traditional view'* about the finalisation of the 
Abhidliamma at the third Council itself, cannot be accepted. 

It is almost an agreed fact that the Abhidliamma gra¬ 
dually emerged out of Matikas. So its relatively late origin 
is rather obvious. Till the second Council, we find mention 
only of the Dhamma and the Vinaya and not of the Abhi- 
dhamma. In early Canons, if at all any mention of it is made, 
it is in the form of Matikas.- Besides, the very fact that tlie 
Abhidliamma is found only in two schools, viz. the Theravada 
and the Sarvastivada, is a sufficient proof of its late origin. 
It is again remarkable that even these two Abhidhammas teach 
quite diflbrent doctrines,^ though in contradistinction to it 
the Sutta and the Vinaya of the two schools have striking simi¬ 
larities. This indicates that their Sutta and the Vinaya have 
a common origin which is not the case with regard to the 
later work, the Abhidliamma. After a comparative study of 
these two Abhidhammas, Takakusu says: “Comparing the 
two sets of Abhidliamma works, as far as accessible to me, I do 
not find anything in form or in matter wh’ch could lead us 
to suppose that they were the same, though they treat, as 
a matter of course, of more or less similar subjects.”** It is 
reasonable, therefore, to regard the Abhidliamma as a later 
development of the doctrines of the Suttas along sectarian 
lines which might have been completed some time about the 
end of the 3rd century B.C. We cannot, of course, be very 
definite here for want of any clear evidence. We can only 
approximately say that by the time of Asoka, when Buddhist 
Missionaries were sent abroad, the whole of tlie Tipitaka with 


1. Sakya or Buddhist Origins, p. 359. 

2. Dhammadhara, Vinayadhara, Matikadhara. 

aorr Religious Literature of India, pp. 

68ff; Keith Buddhist Philosophy, p. 22; Poussin—Buddhisme, p. J4. 

4. J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 161, ^ 
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the exception of some portions of the Abhidhamina was com¬ 
pleted, and the Pali Canon that has come down to ns docs, 
on the whole, correspond to what it was in tlie 3rd ctmtury 
B.G. Of course, we cannot claim rigidity, for its difTerent 
versions might have received some editorial retouching, slight 
addition and alteration, or, to use ihe words of Professor 
Winternitz, “the centuries have surely not passed them \)y 
without leaving traces.”^ 

The inscriptions of Asuka are clear indications of, at 
least, the approximate finalisation of the ri{)i^aka, specially 
of the Sutta and the Vinaya by the 3rd century 13.C. Not 
only some of these edicts represent the general spirit of the 
Pali Canon but they exhibit even consideral)le verbal simi¬ 
larities to the texts/^ It is again remarkable that the inscrip¬ 
tion of Bairat of the year 249 B.C. reads: “All that the 
Lord Buddha has said, is well said”,^ and then there is the 
recommendation of seven .scriptures, of which six have been 
traced in more or le.ss satisfactory manner in the Pali Canon.** 

Again the inscriptions on the famous stupas of Bharhut 
and Saiici lend full support to this fact.^" Though there is 
some controversy about the date of these monuments,° the 
majority of them are written in the same characters as the 
inscriptions of A^^oka. They contain various sculptures which 
depict legendary tales of Buddha’s life, as found in a few Pali 


1. A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II. p. i-L 

2. F.W. Thomas; J.R.A.S. 1903, pp. 831 If: Buhh'r. Z.D.M.CL VoL 
4O. pp. 37 IT.; E. Hardy (j.R.A.S. 1901, p. 3141 shows verbal similarity 
between Afioka’s Bhabru Edict: “hcvam sa dhammo cilathitiko hasatiti” 
and Ahguttara TIL 247, 340 “ycna saddhammo ciratthitiko hoti ti.” 

3. The dictum of Ahguttara iv. 164. 

4. Rhys Davids—Dialogues Vol. I,p.xiii; Oldenburg—Vinaya Piiaka 
Vol. Lp. xl; Z.D.M.G. Vol. 52, 1898, p. (>34 IT; Winternitz—A History 
of Indian Literature. Vol. II. pp."6()6fT; Keith - Buddhist Philosophy p. i?- 

3. The inscriptions have been published and translated by E. Hiiltzsch, 
Z.D.M.G. Vol. 40, i886> pp. 58 IT. Indian Antiquary Vol. 21, 1892, pp* 

225!!. & B. M. Birua : Bharhut Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1926. 

6. L. A. Waddell J.R.A.S. 1914, pp. i38ff: 

F.C. Maisey—Sahei and its Remains, London 1892; 

Sir John Marshall—A Guide to Sand, Calcutta, 1918; 

V. A. Smith A History of Fine Art in India & Ceylon, pp. 73 IT. 
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Suttas, and more specially in later works like the Nidana 
Katha, Lalitavistara and the Mahavastu. Some of tlae reliefs 
and inscriptions evidently depict Jatakas, most of which have 
been clearly traced in the Jataka book of the Tipitaka. Be¬ 
sides, these monuments contain some votive inscriptions where 
we find mention of such epithets as Sutantika (reciter of the 
Sutta), Pacanekayika (knower of five nikayas) Petakin 
(knower of the Pitakas), Dhammakathika (preacher of the 
Dhamma) and Bhanaka (reciter ).i 

Now, even if we accept the last date assigned by some 
scholars for these inscriptions i.e. die 2nd and the 1st century 
B.C., we shall have to leave sufficient margin for the literature 
to grow and be popular enough to find depiction through 
sculptures and reliefs. At any rate, die)"^ do prove beyond 
any shadow of doubt that before the 2nd century B.C. there 
would have existed a collection of Buddhist texts known as 
Pitakas as well as the fivefold divisions of the Sutta known 
cis Nikayas, and the memorising and reciting of the E>hamma 
must have continued as a long-followed practice. The fact 
that some of these Suttas as well as Jatakas tally exactly with 
those contained in the Tipitaka afford full confirmation to our 
conclusion. ^ 

The fact that in the whole of the Tipitaka, there is no 
mention of the great Buddhist King, Asoka, who evidently 
did for Buddhism more than any other King (whether 
Bimbisara, Ajatasatru or Pasendi who are mentioned at 
different places in the Pali Canon), goes to show its antiquity 
as well as its realistic character. The same is confirmed by 
the absolute absence of any reference to Ceylon which has 
been one of the strongest footholds of the Theravada Buddhism 
right since the religion was brought here by Mahinda. The 
possibility of treating this silence about Asoka as a clever 
attempt by bhikkhus for giving the impression of antiquity 
to a later work should be ruled out as utter scepticism. Rhys 
Davids, in this connection, has rightly remarked: “The 


1. They can well be compared to similar epithets used in Gullavagga 
IV.4.4; cf. N. Dutt—-Early History of the Spread of Buddhism, pp. 207 ff. 

2. Gf. G. G. Pande—Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, pp. 15-16. 
Winternitz— A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II., pp. 17-18. 
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have never been such deliberate formers that, if Asoka 
been mentioned they would have eliminat<*d tlu‘ references, 
ereaie the appearance of antiquity.'’* Non- 
wh’ A^oka even in those pf)rtions of th<r Abhidhanima 

^ are supposed to be compiled during liis time or <*ven 
^ ittlc later can be explained by the fact that they wer<‘ deve- 
Pped in strict fidelity to the older stock and so had no 
reason to refer to any extraneous matter. 

-^gain, the fact that the larger bulk of the Pali Canon 
c osely resembles the Upanisads in language and style, further 
mates that it must have come down to us from a time not 
removed from Buddha and his immediate disciples. 

Conclusio?i : 

By way of conclusion, w'e may now state that Jhiddhisin 
originated towards the last quarter of the 6th century li.C., 
^ on the Master started his Dhainma-cakka-Pavattana in 
a out 528 B.G. ddie earliest collection of his teachings is 
ovi ently the Sutta-Pi^aka consisting of five Nikayas which may 
reasonably be looked upon as constituting the purest form 
the Buddhist doctrine, d'hc fact that the Nikayas take but 
ittle notice of the stmtaiian conflicts, amply indicates that it 
ad practically reached its completion by the time of tlic 
*^y ^^te 1st century A.B. No other Bud- 
eome down to us from such an early time, 
ey can, therefore, be regarded as the most trustworthy 
accounts of the original doctrine of the Buddha. From the 
point of view of the philosophical importance as well, they 
alone can be vouched for, because unlike the Vinaya w^hich 
mostly deals with the rules of discipline and the Abhidhanima 
which mainly is a later interpretative development of the doc¬ 
trines of the Suita, the Nikayas represent the truest embodi¬ 
ment of the teachings of Buddha’s doctrines. 

Side by side with the Sutta, the Vinaya also was devc- 
loping, but as it had to pass through controversial stages, it 
naturally took relatively more time. But near about the 2nd 
century A.B., this also seems to have been practically completed, 
as is evident from its complete silence about the third Couned. 


. Buddhist India, p. 174. 
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The Abhidhamma obviously is the latest part of the Canon, 
but its completion also could not have far succeeded the 
period of the third Council, as indicated from its silence about 
Ceylon. The fact tliat the Sutta, Vinaya, Abhidhamma and 
Atth 2 .katha exhibit in an increasing order the elements of 
exaggeration, supernatural marvels and legendary tales—goes 
further to support the same chronological order of tliese works. 



Section C 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN Tilt 
bhagavadgItA and the NIKAYAS 

As shown in the foregoing discussion, it is the Nikayas 
of the Pali Canon which constitute tlie earliest and, thcrefor<^> 
the purest available teachings of Buddha. It would, there¬ 
fore, be more fruitful and expedient to ba.se ounselves niainb 
on the Nikayas, so far as the elements of Early Buddhism 
concerned. 

Now, we have seen that Buddhism originates in abo»^ 
the last quarter of the 6th century B.C. (52B B.C.), and By 
the time of the death of Buddha i.c. by the first quarter of 'Be 
5th ccntuiy B.C. (483 B.C.) the religion in all its essential 
aspects is fully propounded and established,' though the can¬ 
onisation of the Sutta-Pitaka according to our inc[uiry and 
calculation seems to have been completed by the first c[uartci 
of the 4tli century B.C. i.e. the 1st century A.B. It would 
not, therefore, be too much to expect the full inlluencc of the 
fundamental tenets of early Buddhist doctrines by the bcgui' 
ning of the 5th century B.C. None can doubt that Buddhist 
had emerged as a powerful religious movement in the very 

life-time of the Buddha who spent all his post-enlightenment 

days untiringly in preaching and propagating Ins noble 
gospel. 

We have seen in our discussion about the chronology 
of the Bhagavadgita that its composition is post-Buddhistic, ^ 
course, not far removed from the time of the rise of Buddhism- 
Its composition seems to have taken place sometime betweeu 
the 4th and the 5th century B.C. It would not, therefen'e, 
be impossible from this chronological point of view to considef 

I. Talk between Buddha and M?ra ;-“1 shall not die, O Evil 
until this pure religion of mine shall have become successful, 
wide-spr^^^ popular in all its full extent— until, in a word, •* 

have been well proclaimed among men.” 

“And now Lord, this pure religion of thine has become all this.” 

II. 
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,he Bhagavadgita as having been composed under *e impact 

of the newly developed thought o u 

We shall observe in the succeeding chapter, in the course 
of discussing the tdeological sources of the Bhaga-^gua, 

this hypothesis is ‘‘B"^a“W “nfiin« • Buddhism is found 
though assimilating some eiemenis ui > 

r£-;aX-raIdTnl“=^ 





ChA-PTER II 


Section A 

ThE SOURCES OF EARLY BUDDHISM 

The Need for Inquiry into Pre-Buddhislic Tradition : — 

The immediate source of Buddhism, as w<r know, is 
^ e teachings of Buddha, the individual. Yet ilic perms of 
^^2irhings are traceable to a m\jcli earlier period. 
rT other people, arc, in no small measure, tlic 

of their age and cultural traditif)ns. 'The questifins 
. they try to answer are those their eon tcnqioraries are 
solutions whirh they give arc relative to the 
Uions handed down to them. Even when they arc 
propounding theories which arc very new, tlicy, at least, use 
e ideas and concepts of tradition to express ihc deeper 
^j^tit s towards which they are feeling their way In short, 
ought does not make any incongruous leap. There is no 
o en jump from folly to science and. therefore, it is only 
y considering Buddhism in relation to its earlier and con¬ 
temporary Indian thought in the midst of which it arose and 
grew, that its true nature and significance can be understood 
in a proper perspective. Oldenberg is right when he says, 
undreds of years before Buddha’s time movements were in 
Pfogre^ in Indian thought, whirh prepared the way for 
nddhism and cannot, therefore, be separated from a sketch 
of the latter.”! 

Attempts made by various scholars to trace the origins 
of Buddhistic ideas have not, as yet, led them to a definite 
conclusion. Opinions are widely divided. Jacobi thinks that 
Buddhism was derived from a corresponding theory of the 
fore-runners of the Jains.^ He also speaks of the Sahkhya- 
Yoga influence.® A.VVeber is inclined to identify Buddha 


I. Buddha ^trans. by Hocy. p.6. 

^ Rcl'^rred by T. W. Rhys Davids in his ‘Origin and Growth of* 

Religion* p. 27. 

3. Z. D. M. G. 1898.. p. I. 
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with Kapila, and holds the view that the original Sahkhya and 
Buddhism were one and the same. He thinks tliat his view 
is well confirmed by the fact that the birth place of Buddha 
is called Kapilavastu (abode ofKapila).^ The account of 
Asvaghosa about Buddha meeting the Saiikhyan teacher, 
Arada Kalama is considered a positive proof in support of 
this view.- A.B.Keith, however, though pointing out a 
number of similarities between Sankhya and Buddhism, says 
that ‘^he proof of Sankhya influence is obviously indirect 
and not in itself complete.Oldenberg’s view also is some¬ 
what similar. He thinks that Sankhya did not influence 
Buddhism directly but indirect influence is undeniable.** 
G.C. Pande, on the other hand, altogether denies any distinc¬ 
tive influence of both Jainism and Sahkhya. According to 
him there is ‘ little ground for assuming a direct dependence 
between early Buddhism and Jainism.”^ He further says: 

.as with Jainism Sahkhya (also) did not exert any direct 
or distinctive influence on early Buddhism/^® Then the 
influence of Yoga on Buddhism has been asserted more 
definitely.*^ Besides Yoga, Senart is anxious to prove the 
influence of Visnu-Krsna-cult on Buddhism.® Bapat refers to 
the Vedic and Upanisadic influences. He says: ^^The tenets 
of these diflTerent wandering sects can be traced back to Vedic 
literature, particularly the literature of the Upanisads."’® 
According to G.C. Pande, “although direct evidence is lacking, 
it appears that early Buddhism was. fundamentally influenced 
by the Upanisads.”^® T.W. Rhys Davids, however, avers 


1. r-Ii>tory of ladian Literature, p. 284; cf. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 472-3. 

2. Buddhacarita, XII. X. i6fT. 

3. Buddhist philosophy, pp. 140-2. 

4. Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus, 
p. 296. 

5. Studies in the Origins of Budhism, p. 547. 

6. Ibid. p. 55 I . 

7. Keith—Buddhist philosophy, pp. I43ff; Oldenberg—Buddha. 
PP» 324^1^; G. G. Pande—op. cit. pp. 551 ff. 

8. I. H. Q_. Vol 6, pp. 669-673. 

9. Q^oo years of Buddhism, p. ii. 

10. Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 556. 
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that “it is quite likely tliat the Buddhist ideas are the 

originals.”! 

^fhus a wide variety of views liavc been cxpressetl about 
the origins of Buddhism. It ajipears that most of the scholars 
in attempting to answer have l>eeii mainly guided by the 
similarities of ideas, and many of them have tacitly assumed 
that all thoughts existing before Buddha must neces.sanly have 
a Vedic origin. Both these considerations, however, have 
clear limitations and so, if relied on as an exclusive basis, are 
bound to misdirect tlie invc*stigation- , • ir 

I-'n stly, the similarity of some ideas is ^ 

of direct borrowing, for in many cases i t \ ‘ ‘ ^ 

a common origin and secondly, the discos^rics , 

Valley have proved that a civilised non- Vedic cu tuic once 
^ . ! ovco inai invalidates the common 

existed in pre-Vedic India which , ,i • • i 

assumption that the foundations of all t mug it 

have had to be found in the Vedic culturc^^^^ composite 

In fact, the Indian we know, rarely 

character at a very early stage. ^ 

develop in closed rooms. They aifferent ideas around 

atmosphere, meeting and mingling w pities and cult- 

them. Numerous races and religion^. another in the 

ures have met, struggled and thought-development 

long history of India and so its Jiistorical perspective, 

cannot be properly viewed without t alone can enable 

A perusal of these various *^hougld"‘"’j‘^^^^^^j atmosphere which 
us to understand the social and mte of the Buddhist 

occasioned and influenced the here a brief survey 

thought. We, therefore, propose to ® ^^ght in India, 
of the development of pre-Buddhistic 

The Pre-Vedic Stage i 

^A) Indications JroTTi Indus-Vn 

, civilisation has shown that 
The discovery of Indus ^ y^ighly organised cultured 
prior to the arrival of western part of India. The 

people already existed in the nor 


I . Origin and Growth of 


28 . 
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view of L. Sarup^ about the priority of the Rgveda to the 
Indus-Valley civilisation has been proved to be untenable by 
Pt. K. Chattopadhyaya.2 jt has been conclusively shown by 
Sir John Marshaip that the Indus civilisation was quite 
distinct from and earlier than the Vedic civilisation, and R-C. 
Mazumdar also agrees that this “view is now generally 
accepted.”'* Some scholars like M. Wheeler^ and Piggotts, 
however, suggest that the Indus civilisation, though pre-Vedic, 
was thoroughly demolished by the violence of insurgent 
-Aryans and attempts have been made to find references to it 
in the Rgveda. India’s exploit of releasing the waters has 
been understood by Piggott in the sense of a description of 
the Aryan destruction of the bunds built by non-Aiyans for 
the protection of Harappa cities from flood.^ Tlie fight of 
Indra with dasas and dasyus has been interpreted as the fight 
of the Aryans against non-.^ryans.® But this also has been ably 
shown by Pt.K. Chattopadhyaya® to be an over-imaginative in¬ 
terpretation. He has rightly pointed out that tlie tradition 
always represents India as fighting against demons spoken of 
as dasas and dasyus whose forts and cities are nothing but a 
poetic and mythical representation of clouds. We, of course, 
do not doubt the fact of struggle and conflict which must 
have taken place between Aryans and non-Aryans on the 
arrival of the former. But this does not warrant the turning 

of myth into history. The Rgveda is no historical document 
of Aryan and non-Aryan battles. 

In course of time when the nomadic Aryans settled down, 


1. Indian Culture. Vol. IV, PP- I4pfr. 

2. Presidential Address in the Vedic section of tlie Ninth A.I.O.C. 

(Proceedings, pp. Trivandrum. 

3. Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol. I. pp. 110-112; 
cf. The Vedic Age by R. C. Mazumdar, p. 194. 

4. The Vedic Age, p. 194; Mazumdar, however, is inclined to hold 
that “it represents the synthesis of the Aryan and non-Aryan Cultures.” 
Ibid. p. 193. 


3 - 

6 . 


The Indus Civilisation, p. co. 
Pre-historic India, pp. 261-3. 
7. Ibid. pp. 26 iff. 

0 . Ibid. pp. 26iff; A.B. 


,, , , .1-- -Keith—Religion and Philosophy of the 

Vedas and Upanisads (H.O.S. Vol. 31, 1925), P- 234; A.A. Macdonell— 
Vedic Mythology, p. ic^y, 

(). Dasa and Dasyu in the Rgveda (Proceedings of the Nineteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Rome), pp. 305-311. 
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the Ijittcr struggle must have gradually died down, and the 
non-Aryans must liave gradually come in conta( t with Aryans. 
We cannot otherwise explain some non-.Aryan elements in 
later Aryan culture and civilisation. Phallic worsliip definitely 
goes back to the pre-Vedic Indus civilisation. 'Hie rcprcsenia- 
tion of J>iva as Pasupati, Yogi and Naiaraja, tlic worship 
the Motlier-Goddess, of the Pipal tree, of the bull and other 
animals as well as the great sanctity attached to water—all 
arc legacies of tlie Indus civilisation.’ The most important 
di.scovcry, for our purpose is that of a figure with a cross- 
legged posture and the outstretched palms jilai ed on the 
knees which indicates a yogic posture.- Again it has been 
pointed out by K.A. Nilakania .'^astrl that “the yogic posture 
occurs also in a statue of a male figure and in a small 
faience sealing where a deity in the sttme attitude is 
apparently worshipped by a kneeling naga.”'* 'Phus the trace 
of yogic practices as w^cll as of the worship of gocLs in a 
personal and iconic form goes back to the prc-Aryati Indus 
civilisation.' 

(B) The Origin of the Buddhist Mendicancy : — 

That the ‘munis’ and ‘yogins’ were somewhat alien 
the Vedic culture is very clearly indicated from the rare aitd 
unfavourable references to them in the early Vedic texts. 11’*" 
first reference to a ‘muni’ is found in Rgveda X. 136 where 
he is described as a strange long-haired dirty tawmy-clad figure 
walking in the air, behaving like a mad man and inspired.^’ 
In Aitareya Brahmana VI. 33 we come across another Aitasa 
mtmi who is regarded as deranged by his own son.® 

1. M. Wheeler—'J he Indus Civilisation, pp. ll.t-.i; Piggott—Pre¬ 

historic India, pp. 20i-y,; .Sir John Marshall—Mohenjodaro and the Indus 
Civilisation, pp. 77-7B; P. J. H. Mackay—Ihc Indus Civilisation. 
PP- B'}, Proceedings and Transactions of All India Oriental ton- 

fercnce, Patna 1930 ‘On the Si.snadevas of the Rgveda’. 

2. Wheeler—The Indus Civilisation, pp. 79 and B3; Marshall ’^P" 
cit. 1. 70. 

3. The Cultural Heritage of India, II.p.22. 

4. Vedic Age, pp. itio-i. 

r,. Vedic Index, Vol. 11 , p. 167; cf. Early Buddhist Monachisnr 

S.K. Dutt, pp. -,i If. 

(). Vedic Index, \’ol. II.p. 167; cf. Early Buddhist Monachism. I • 
Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 
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in .he Taicuriya 

Thrrefcice htidently to the naked ascetics. In Rg^a 
vni 1724 Indra is said to be the friend of the munts. ’^s 
to the mention of ‘DevamW (divine mum) m 
correspon a mystic 

Atharvaveda VH- ^ ^ time to be a 

figure known as another, as a human wanderer in 

supernatural l^mg^ descripUon it is, indeed, 

need of food and g g he is a non-Aryan or an 

difficult to make ^ Regenerate Aryan. But this much 

u1irr“fhatTf^ot be a prototype of pure Aryan tradition 

of the early Vedic . unfavourable references to the 

These rare ^nd m 7 

munis or ascetics m garly Vedic people. Macdonell and 
they were alien to ® ^ould be unwise “to 

Keith are right m rareness of the mention of the 

conclude from the comp infrequent figure in 

muni in the ^u^'lJrorobably not approved by the priests 
Vedic times ; he was p essentially 

who followed the ritua ^ superior to 

different from the i ca desire for children and 

earthly considerations sucn 

daksina.”=> r of the Brahmanical literature is 

In fact, the whole Until we come down 

antagonistic to the h ^ryan and non-Aryan 

to the Upanisads ^^ated each other), we hardly 

culture must have mter^ reference to munis. Even then, 

come across any . Brahmanical circle and not the 

it is only a section ol have been favourably in¬ 

entire community ^^_R.^eiiing wandering ascetics, 
fluencedby evidences to indicate that these 

We have cop. .muni’, soiuetime as ‘framana 

ascetics, sometime styM „i,h by the 

and sometime as 

- Ic &= A.h.rv..»ui.. p. . 9 .,; ef. Eady 

2. Griffith ? K. Dutta, P' 55 * „ yedic reference to the 

Buddhist Monachism-^^ „ PP- “ 

3. vedic Index, V^^^._^.^ggRgvedaV. 
desire for children 
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Hiahinias and even during Buddha's lime ilie anlagoiiisin 
had not fully died oui. In the Satapatha Brahinana, for 
example, 1 ura Kavaseya is referred to as a muni.* But we 
know from the Aiiareya-Bri’diinana ihai Ihs lailier Kavasa 
Ailusa muni was driven out from a sacrifice with the woids 
O son of a female slave, you arc a rogu<* and not a 
Brahmin.”- In the Pali Nikayas also Saman^-mundak.is arc 
frequently delineated in sharp opposition to the Brrihmins. 
To take just one instance from the Smta-Nipata. the 
Brahmana, Aggika Bharadvaja while engaged in his liie 
worship sees Buddha approaching his house and at once 
calls out : -‘Stop there, O shaven-headed, O samanaka of a 
low caste Even Patanjali in his Mahabhasya has used 

the compound, ‘samana-brfihrnana’ as an illustration of a rule 
of Sanskrit Samasa indicating perpetual enmity (ycsanca viro- 
dliah sasvatikah )'*. It is, pet haps, not witlioul significance 
that even when asceticism was assimilated later on into 
Vcdic culture it was considered essential for a man taking to 
the ascetic-life to discard all Brahmanical marks Wkc the 
scared tuft of hair, the sacred thread, sacrificial rites and the 
studies of the Vedas. 

Again, it is a point of great significance tliat among 
the non-Indian brandies of tlie great Aryan stock, althougli 
institutions analogous to Indian Brahmanism arc found, we 
do not find any trace of tlie existence of religious mendi¬ 
cancy in the earliest monuments of their literature.® Even 
as late as Alexander’s invasion to India, nothing of the type 
of mendicancy was known to the Macedonians wlio were 
simply wonder-struck at the Indian Gymnosophists.'^ Had they 
known anything similar in the Hellenic world, they must have, 

1. fsat. Brah. II. P. lo^i. 

2. Ait Brah. VIII. i. 

3. Tatreva mundaka, tatreva samanaka, tatrova vasalaka tiuhahi 
ti.”-Sn. 21. 

4. Patanjali on Panini II. 4. o. 

j. Aruneyopanisad , I. 

6. Early Buddhist Monachism. p. 

7. Me Crindlc, Ancient India : Its Invasion by Alexander, the 
Great, p. 3b . I'iic Cambridge History of India (Ancient India), Vol. I. 
pp. 321-2. 
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at least, ntadc a passing reference to it while giving a lengthy 

account of Indian Gymnosophists. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to hold that religious mendi¬ 
cancy was introduced into Indian life by the influence of 
the pre-Vcdic non-Aryan culture and not by the early 
Aryan settlers whose whole approach to life Nvas worldly or 
pravrtti-dharmic. Thus the theory of some eminent Western 
scholars like Max Muller,^ Jacobi^ Buhler^ and Kern who 
hold that the Brahmanical asceticism was the archetype lor 
the Buddhist and Jaina mendicancy, is found to be un¬ 
acceptable both in the light of the Indus-Valley discoveries 
as well as in view of die Vedic and Brahmanical leferences 
to munis and yogins. 

It can be easily seen that the ideal of the Jaina and 
Buddhist mendicancy which enjoins renunciation of family 
life all and sundry in one’s youth or the very heyday of 
one’s life was quite diflerent from the Brahmanical ideal of 
retirement after the proper fulfilment of all the obligations 
of family and society. The theory of the fourfold obligations 
formulated in the Brahmanas^ had not ceased to have its 
weight in the Upanisadic period and even during the time 
of Buddha, on at least some sections of society.® ^ ajnavalkya, 
the leading saint of the Upanisadic period is know'ii to have 
led his full span of a house-holder’s life receiving wealth and 
cows from Janaka, before thinking of retiring to the forest’^, 
despite the fact that the superiority of the radical renunciation 


I. Hibbert Lectures, p. 351. 

Introduction to the Jaina Sutras (S.B.E. Vol. XXII Part I), 
pp. xxiv-xxxii. 

3. Translation of the Baudhayana Sutras (Passim). 

4. Manual of Indian Buddhism. 

f). Satapatha Brah. I. 7. 2. i.; cf. Tait. Brah. VI. 3. ic. 7. "Ihe 
Satapatha Brahmana, clearly states that a man is born wi th fourfold debts 
of the Rsis or sages, the Pitrs or ancestors, the gods and men. for the 
fulfilment of which he must study the Vedas, beget a son, offer sacrifices 
and lead a moral and hospitable life. 

(). Frequent refi^rences in the Pali Nikayas arc found where people 
are dissuaded from renunciation in the heyday of their youth. They are 
advised to acquire \drtue while leading a comfortable family-life and not 
to renounce home while having black hair. cf. Bhavam kho Ratthapalo 
etarahi daharo yuva susukalakeso bhadrena yobbanena samannagato 
pathamena vayasa...kim bhavarn...pabbajito.-M. II.()b. 

7. Brhada. iv. 3.2. 
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and mendicancy of the Jaina and liuddliist type was recogn¬ 
ised.' It is especially the Mundakopani.sad, which, as its very 
name suggests, gave the higliest rank to such outright 
renouncers.2 But if we take the overall picture of things, >t 
appears more reasonable to trace the germs of the Jaina 
and Buddhist mendicancy in the pre-Aryan non-Brahnianical 
cult of the ‘muni’ rather titan in die Brahmanical institute 
of the fourth A^rama. The latter seems itself to liavc been 
partly inOueni ed by the former, though partly it seems to have 
emerged due to its own inner evolution, as we shall sec in the 
sequel. 

Another significant contribution of the pre-Vcdic 
civilization to Indian thought seems to be the theory 
transmigration which is traceable neither in the Vedic ftir 
the Brahmanic conception of the after-life. It appears rather 
abruptly in the Upanisads in a quite developed form which 
ipso facto indicates an ab extra source. We shall see this 
point more clearly in the following accounts of the develop¬ 
ment of the Vedic and Upanisadic thought. 

The Vedic and Brahmanical Stage '.— 

(d) Belief in an After-life '.— 

That the Vedas exhibit no trace of it is generally 
accepted by scholars.^ The view of Profess tr P. V. Bapat thitt 
the conception of the transmigration of the souls, that 
mortals returning to this world, is as old as the Yainasukta 
or the Hymn to the bathers,”'* is only based on.the confusioi* 
of reading the transmigration of soul in the mere reference 
to the future survival after the manner of the life here. 
do not deny that some Vedic passages speak of a glorio 'S 
endless continuance of the future life of sensuous cnjoynicxd 
and one or two passages indicate the possibility of a clepai‘f<^‘^ 


1. Ibid, iii, j and iv. 4. 22. 

2. Mundako. I. 2. ii & HI. 2. 6. 

, Davids- Origin and Grov/th of .Religion,p- 

Keith—Religion and Philosophy of the Veda pp. r7( 

4. 2")0 » ycary. ol Buddhism, p. 11. < i-’s 

5. j^gveda IX. 113, 7-11; A harva-veda IV. 34. 2''4; cf. ^ 

Sanskrit Vo V. pp. 30611’. 
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11 A in life and to ecurity here on eartli^, 
spirit being of the soul to this world 

but there is no idea ^ ^^fore 

either as man, aniina , 

this one. performance of sacrifice is 

In the Brahmanas th p P P 

supposed to lead to a es j^agical potency of the 

hcer is reborn by viu duration in 

sacrificial fire- supposed to survive solely tlirough 

the company of gods, n ^ ^ by virtue of any- 

U.e potency of ^'^'’^'^rbecomes ,hc soul of ,h. 
thing inherent m him- J ^ born—of the 

yajamana m the ol ei sacrifice/'^ A suggestion is 

Lher, of the mother of the^^^ 

also made that m some , ^be form of future 

which is put together sacrificial fire.« We also 

existence through P°^^''''Laven with this body (salarira 
find a reference to going ° the quality of the 

eva svargam lokameti^ the state of the after 

sacrifice accounts for A' « „sed to lead to the 

life- and different ' 3 „,.i 6 ces are for *e sake of 

worlds of different gods, b (devayana) 

Dcvaloka and there ts =* (PitrySna)-. Some sacrt- 

and another leading » «' Even the gods »re 

fices are for the “k* immortality through sacrtfice 

supposed to have ga'ne ^ being fed by Ih 

and they further /«”*^;"bmes, immortality ts doubted 

sacrifices of the world. , ^jpsessed. for 

and fear of death ^ be attained throngh special 

beyond or within 

--r". ,.X.6o.'«iJ- P- 

|£“'Brshyn I. metis, ff 

to Kin 'i, 

Tail 

Brah. i- 

11 ^®- • is still to be seen in the BG- HI. 
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litual alone, is said to l>c really lice iioin nine 4nul d(*allid 

Now these r(*fer(*iiees of the Biahinanas (.in by no means 
be regarded a>> indicative o| the tlieory ol transimgiaiion. 

rransinigratioji jiicsuiiposcs, ai Irast, souk- soitol (oiUiiuuMis 
conscious principle disiiin i IVoni the body (call it 
Vij nana) . bnt the Hialiinanas display a veiy sMgne and 
obscure view aljoni tlie soul winch is often eomcived in elnse 
relation with the br)dy. Ihey seddom consichu’it as soiiKnliin,^ 

distinct and by natuie iininoi tal/*^ Regaiding kaiina, they 
scern to have no idea exc:<‘pt that it is regarded as th<‘ potency 
of the sacrificial fire*. 

So it is difficult to reg^ird the sudden appearnce of di< 
transrnigiation-theory in a nearly finalised fbiin itt 
Upanisads^ as a develoj)in<‘nt of the Brahmanic'al views. 

SOU!re, therefon^, seems to be that of tin* munis and .sramana^ 
outside the Vedic pale. We can, (^1 course, concede that the 
Brahmanas with their ideas of dc^ath as a rebirth, tlnhr cons¬ 
tant fear of dying, their incessant quest for immortality and 
with the hope ol a timeless world beyond the Sun— 
have created a background of receptivity for the adoption 
and assimilation of this theory. But it is not j)lausible n) 
accept the vi(*ws of Oldenberg* who thinks that the origin of 
the idea of transmigration should be seen in the Brahmanical 
ideas*. We find no indication in the Vedas cuid Ihahiiianns 
wliicfi may support the theory that the Aryans Ijirought with 
them the idea ol transmigration into Indiii. 

(B) The Ascendancy of Brahmins add Stratification (f Society’-^ 

As IS well known, there is no mention of caste in th^ 

!* Blah. I. II. If)- >^1, 5 ^^ m()7, iioi, " 11 ** 

t lat tn< idea of transmic^ration arose* from the concfpt of pnnarmrtvu h- 
)(cii already refuted by Poussin. (i ‘Inde lusqu’ au 300 avant .)• f'** 
282-3;-. 

i.-. VVdic Mythology, p. i6G; The Hrahmanas even when 
AtiTian in I he sense of Prana, they invariably speak of its dependenr< 
food (Sat. Brail. II. fi,|8 and I ait. .Samhita, I. u B). its connection ( 

the length of lifr (<^ai. Brah. II. 1260) and its location in clifl'^'^*^’^ 
parts of body (Tait. Sarnhita, II. 728). 

?. Brhada. Up. III. 2. 13; iv. 4. ■*,. cf. Religion and Philosophy ^ 
(ho Veda, II. P. -73 

Die Re*ligion de- Veda (7th Edition} pp. j83fr. 
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, 1 After the bitter warfare agamst 

oldest hymns of ^be ^ as^ domineering spirit of the 

the non-Aiwan died away ^ed itself in the pride of 

Aryan conquerois of those Aiwans who mstea 

class superiority. Some s ^j^^j^jelves to religious activities 

of fighting and ruling c' ^ including the 

came to be respected by ^ l^jg^est 

rulers and gradually cant ^ development o 

the repository of "he period of the Brahmana 

rituals and sacrifices ‘ became a self-conscious 

classes, not into c . „;ie«,ood 

"'““"rnffo.- 'h« P'O”''-;! office of Puvohita 

authority was snP ^ „er occupied 

from the fact that the 

(he who enmams^ , He Ksatriya 

Brahmin was the B Vainna 

kinif. The J” „,o deities, v- „,„3 

were regarded ^ and w”*’ 4 rpj,^^ Brahmana, 

symbolising erformance of any ^ All 

essential foi th ^be sacrifice only through 

however, could j^gjanya could supposed 

classes including t g^ahmanas- 1 ^ Purohita. 

the mediation ^ hmg .^y to the Brahmanas. 

not to accept the foo<i .^y and hbeity bierarchy, 

All people owed reject,-ceptance^^of ^ 

A natural pride ^narriage ana grahmanical stamp 

debarring ‘"'“j^y occupation 4 ^;, Hass-system. 
follow the h«^<f i,y 8«d“*i,iplying, this hardened class- 
of religious mult P > 

When 

“Sn“cf.'s.B.E.Vo'.,Xv.i.-*“ ' ' 
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system gradually took the form of a caste-system. The harrier 
imposed in the lx)ginning against the vanquished < lass, wliich 
the Aryans despised, liad now as its natural result, brought 
m similar barriers within their own < ir< le which bore most 
bittci fruit later on. liy the t'tne of th<‘ I'pani.satLs, the 

voice of protest began to be rai.sed against it. and later on 
buddha made an optai denunciation of it. 

( i^olytheum ShowitiQ Aloiiolhetsltc and Xlottisdc 'Jrfitds'. 

A striking featurt* of th<; early hyiruis was tlieir pol>'' 
theistic character. A great many gods, most of tliem repre.scn- 
ing the phenomena of nature were imagined, invok<;d and 
worshipped by means of prayer and food-oflerings, primarily 
for the sake of secular welfare. Tliis was the first naturalistic 
anthropomorphic stage of god-making regarding which Radha- 
krishnan says: “The procc*ss of grid-making in the factoiy 
of man s mind cannot be seen so clearly anywhere else as in 
the Rgveda But soon after, this crowding of gods and 
goddes.ses proved a weariness to the intellect and a growing 
tendency to monotheism and monism is discerned which may 
be roughly regarded as the second and third stages of dic 
development of the Rgvedic thought.'*: 

An effort to penetrate deeper into the inner nature 
of things gradually led the Aryans to perceive an unity among 
them. The fact that from tlie very beginning gods were 
attributed the same qualities of might, light, goodness and 
wisdom, greatly, facilitated this tendency. These gods and 
goddesses playing similar roles and serving the same purpose, 
of course, m their own ways (e.g. Agni repelling demons 
by fire and India doing the .same with his thunderbolt)^ 
also contributed to this drive. This unifying trend must have 
been further eased by the close connection in the nature of 
elements which these gods represented. All these factors helped 
the Aryan genius to replace gradually the polytheistic an¬ 
thropomorphism by monotheistic and monistic spiritualism 


r. Indian Philosophy. 'Vol. I. d 
2. Ibid. p. 72. 

2,. The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda (H.O.S. 1925) > * 
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.he va.o. ^ 
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ness this tone of prot^t g development of the 

ultimately corresponding 

__ .6:X. 1I4-5: ^ 

1. ^ f Jhe Veda (H. O. S. 1925) I- 

devesvadhideva eka asiO- philosophy o ternreted 

•, The Religion h- 

PP-2j 2-6. essential natur others see i ® ^ 33 ^i .^g at 

Some'-take it as anc^or-woj^.^yP and^ont^deaee in suppou of each 
others look upon • deity 'vhich only ®ngg .® .phe 
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(H.O.S. 1025) - ’’, 63 . ^ ,krit Literature pp- 494ff- 
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7: fbid.n. i^-'- 
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monotheistic and monistic ronception oC tlu: V( d'c Is'ods 
tlic recognition of a snpr«“ine cl<“itv (iisnally (•all«’d I’lajupAti 
or India- or Visnn-' or an impervmal yajfia itself), there 
emerged an important shift in th<‘ nature of sacriliciAl rite- 
It caint; to lie extolled as a super-divine cosinii prin< ip'‘*- 
It was identified with Prajapati'and Visnu". It was thougl'‘ 
to have incalculable ponrncy." It was <onsideri-d as veritably 
the uav(; of the universi?.** It was essential for creation anti 
tlur gods dependefl on it'* and it is thifmgh the help <'l 
alone that the sacrificer was snppositd to have safety, longevity, 
progeny, prosperity, fame in this life"* and <<-lestial hajipint-'’* 
in the ptc beyond.'* 

This development could be inadir possible only by giv"‘S 
a symbolic interpretation to tlie ritual'’ and saerilict-S-*" 
was perhaps tlie only way left to the priests to keep jiact; 
the growing rational approach of jieople and safeguard then’ 
ritualistic tradition. Jiut this could not prove; a strong defence) 
and the weakness of tlie esoteric interpretation of sicrificcs 
was gradually exposed. If the ritual is really symbolic, 
not the ‘knowledge’ of its underlying significance more impG'" 
tant than the actual act? Ihus, Vidya or knowledgt’ came 
be recogni.sed as superior to mere Agnicayana. It could secit'l* 
foi man that which nothing else could do.*’* Ilowever, tl'"’ 




I. Sat. Brah. I. 3. 30, Tait. Brah. I. 7. 1. 4. Ait. Brali- y '*'j5 
Prajapati .spoken as supreme liclit and various P, ,.f 
imagined as his rays (,-^at. Brah. I. 17!!, ,,o, Prajapati spok.n ns nn>*^ 
and mother) (,^at. Brah. I 566. .- 5 at. Brah. II. ikiH-u). cf. Religion 

Philosophy of the Veda. II. pp. 4^20. ‘ 

3. fait. Samhita viii. p. 4630; Tait. Brfih. III. p. 12;,f. 

4 * oat. Bran. I, 656. 

c uV- I- 7- 4 - Ait. Brrdi. 4, VH 

Samhita I. 6. lo. 

6. Tait. Samhita VIII. 4630; Tait. Brah III. iQrB. , j] 

7. bat. Brah. I, 137 cf. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 

pp. 4 ', 4 fr. ' 

8. Tait. Sarphita VIII p. 4630. 

Sat. Brah. I. 32. 

Ibid. I. n6. 

Ibid. I. 127; II. 71,7. K 

Sat. Brah. I. G.^ff; Ibid. I. 648; Ibid. II. 11570-; 1005; 

Ibid, 865-6, 879 and pop. ' 

-,j- Sat. Brah.^ 11 iof)6; Ibid iiii ,-‘‘Na haivarn 
daksinabhir na tapasa nevarn vidasnuta evarn vidam haiva sa lok^b 
Ii8b (Svadhyayat) prajfia varddhamana caturo dharman brahni^^^^ 
nispadayati. Gf. Tait. Brah. III. 1348-9. 
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course of his after-life in one or the other species, then he 
himself becomes the architect of his fortune. All rituals, 
sacnfices, priests and gods cease to be indispensable. The 
divine status of the gods themselves is dependent on tlieir 
previous karmas, and their potency being exhausted, men 
^nd gods alike are bound to fall down from heaven.' It is 
then futile to seek favour from gods by rituals and prayers 
when they themselves labour under the same law of kar ma 
and have no independent power of grace. Again the heaven¬ 
ly bliss of limited duration, the alleged fruit of sacrifices can 
no longer satisfy the ardent aspirants of immortality." 

Thus the implications of tlie theory began to be reflected 
on by Upanisadic thinkers and were later on brought into 
fruition by Buddhism. 

(D) The Ascendancy of Kfatriyas and the Slackening of 

Caste-Rigidity :— 

All this had its natural repercussions on the social order. 
The Brahmins had long remained the exclusive repository of 
religion and culture, and socially the highest class. But the 
undermining of ritualism paved the way for diminishing the 
rigidity of Brahmanical supremacy. The ruling class which 
comprised the Ksatriyas and whose hereditary aristocratic 
status in society was already recognised came to be the 
leaders of intellectual and religious life as much as the 
Brahmins. The Upanisads introduce many royal philosophers 
like Ajata^atru^ of Kasi, Asvapati* of Kekaya and Pravahana 
Jaivali^ of Pancala who are found to impart philosophical 
knowledge to the learned Brahmins. In the Chandogya the 
learned sage Narada is introduced by Sanat Kumara or 
Skanda®, the god of war. Janaka, the king of Videha meets 
Yajnavalkya, the Brahmin on terms of mutual respect. It is 
significant that Pravaliana Jaivali, the Ksatriya king while 


1. Brhada. I. 4. 5; Katha. II. 10; IV. 2 ; Mundaka. I.2 7; I. 2.9 

,2; C'hando. VIH. i-6- kK^IV la d 

2. Brhada. I. 4.15; Chando. VIH- i- b, Kafha. IV. I and 2; 

Mun^aka. I. 2. 7; 2. 9-12. 

3. Brhada. II. i; Kau?itaki IV. 

4- Chandogya. V. n- 

5. Brhada. VI. 2.; Chandogya V. 3 - 
Chandogya. VII* 26. 2. 
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imparting knowledge of devayana and pitryana to Svetakctu, 
the Brahmin, remarks : “This knowledge did not 
Brahmin before but belonged to the Ksatriya alone”.^ rhis 
indicates the occasional claims of superiority by Ksatriyas 
over Brahmins. Even women like Gargi and Mai trey i arc 
found taking part in philosophical discussions. All this clear y 
shows that by this time the exclusive monopoly of the Brah¬ 
mins in religious knowlege had suffered a setback, and th.- 
ruling Ksatriyas had come to acquire an upper hand or at 
least equality even in matters of religion, and people enjoyed 
liberty of thought.^ 

It may be noted here that it is this Ksatriya-led thought- 
movement which is represented in the Bhagavadgita, and 
reflected in the Buddhist philosophy too. The BG., evidently, 
is taught by Krsna, a Ksatriya to Arjuna, another Ksatriya 
and in the course of tracing the tradition (parampara) of 
this teaching, only Ksatriya sages (rajarsayah) are ment- 
ioned.3 The religion is regarded as ‘raja-vidya’ and haja-gu- 
hya’.« It contains descriptions of devayana and pitryana® which 
is referred to as special ‘Ksatriya-Vidya’ in Brhada 
VI. 2. 8-16 and Chandogya V. 3. 7-V. 10. 4. Sanat Kumara 
or Skanda who is represented in Chandogya VII. 26. 2 
as teaching Narada, is also alluded to in the BG. as war-god 
along with Narda.® Buddhism also is a religion propounded 


1. Brhada. VI. 2. 8,; Chandogya. V. 3. 7 - 

2. The important part played by the K?atriya kings in the 
Upanisads as well as in the subsequent period, has led some scholars to 
exaggerated surmises that this indicated a Ksatriya revolt against 
Brahmins. But having no other definite evidence in support of it, the 
instances cited above can only prove an emergence of a thought-libera¬ 
tion movement in which the Ksatriyas also participated along with 
Brahmins and others. In fact, when the Ksatriyas are represented in 
the Upanisads as imparting knowledge to the Brahmins, they are 
found to take special care to show respect to the latter, and as against 
the normal practice of accepting pupils by taking service etc , they accept 
Brahmins as pupils merely on their words. They, indeed, embarrassingly 
say that it is against the normal practice of the Brahmins teaching the 
Ksatriyas. cf. Brhada. II. i. 15; Kausitaki IV. 19; Brhada. VI. 2. 7 and 
8, and Chandogya V. 11. 7. 

3. B. G. IV. I and 2; cf. Buddhist India, p. 257. 

4. BG. IX. 2. 
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by a teacher belonging to the Ksatriya caste who denounces 
the Brahmanical scheme of castes and ritualism. Here also 
Sanat Kumara frequently appears as an authority speaking 
of the superiority of Ksatriyas over others as a caste.^ 

(E) Gods and Rituals Taking Different Lines of 
Development :— 

The unification of the gods had already been effected at 
the pre-Upanisadic stage. During the Upanisadic period tliey 
receded still more to the background. They were now 
represented as the partial manifestations of the infinite glory 
of the One Supreme, at times conceived theologically as the 
highest deity, and at times as an impersonal colourless 

Absolute. The gods naturally, then, lost their independent 

power to favour any man. This is well brought out in the 
Kenopanisad where neither the fire-god with all his might 
could bum a blade of grass nor die wind-god could blow 
it away when they were bereft of the power from the 

Supreme. “ A reconciliation was sought to be made 

between the theological approach to divinity and the purely 
rational approach to karma by conceiving some of the gods 
as executive functionaries for the operation of the law of karma^ 
and the Supieme God as the prime-operator of the law of 
karma (Karmadhyaksah 

As already pointed out, the rituals and sacrifices of 
the Brahmanas had passed their spring-time and had started 
dwindling partly due to their own inner evolution of thought 
and pai tly due to the external impact of the ascetic ideals. 
The symbolic interpretation of sacrifices, therefore, had made 
its appearance, making room for Upasana and Vidya. 

Now, in the Upanisadic period when the law of karma 
also was brought into play, the protest against rituals and 
sacrifices became all the more effective. The Ch^dogya 
openly declares that ritualism without ‘knowledge’ may be 
worse than useless.® Pratardana in the Kausitaki refers to the 


1. D. I. 99; M. I. 358; S. I. 153. 

2. Kena. III. 6 and 10. 

3. Ghandogya. IV. 15. 5-6. 

4. Svetasvatara. VI. ii. 

5. Ghandogya. I. 10. ii. 
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Imower of the mystery whose practice was other than mere 
ritualistic.^ The Vedic knowledge hitherto considered as the 
highest came to be branded as the ‘lower knowledge’ (Apara- 
Vidya)2 by means of which it was not possible to attain the 
true eternal reality.^ Now the emphasis was increasingly more 
on knowledge* than on the actual performance of the ritual 
more on renunciation than on the pui-suit of worldly pleasures' 
Thus the Upanisads introduced a new line of development 
viz. knowledge against ritualism; renunciation against worldly 
pursuits—thus bringing nivrtti as a parallel rival of pravrtti 
Under this revolutionising situation, three difi'erent 
tendencies of thought were found in the Upanisadic period- 
(l)The rationalistic group of philosophers, realising the 
futility of priestly wisdom, completely broke away from the 
ritualistic and sacrificial tradition. These thinkers naturall 
looked down upon any earthly or heavenly gain accruing out 
of rituals, and preferred renunciation for the sake of true 
immortality.® This attitude, however, was only partiall 
expressed in the Upanisads. It was only in Buddhism and 
later, in the Advaita Vedanta that it was taken up in all 
seriousness. (2) The second line of development was based 
a compromise between ritualism and knov. ledge, betwee * 
world-living and world-renouncing attitudes.® This view known 
as ‘Jnana-kaima-samuccayavada’, a synthesis of pravrtti and 
nivrtti, was favoured bythe Bhagavadgita’ and with some altera¬ 
tions by the Vi5is{advaita of Ramanuja. (3) The third alter 
nattive course was the retention of traditional orthodoxy with 
but slight modifications or adjustments. This school conceded 
that karma determines the future but argued that the sacri 


Kau^Itaki. II. 5 


Mandaka. I. i. 4-5. 

Katha. I. 2. 10 (na hyadhruvaifi prapyate hi dhruvam tatl 
Kena. II. 4. (Vidyaya Vindate amrtam); Katha II 'lo. tti 
Mundaka I. l. 3; II. 2. 8; Taittiriya II. 4. r;h5r.,L \ 


Chando. VI.* i 


I . 

2 . 

3 - 

4 - - 

and 15; Mundaka I. i. 3; II. 2 
and Bfhada. JH. n. 

5. Ghandogya viii. i. 6; Sveta. 

Mundaka I 21. 7ff. 

6. Isa. and 2; Ghandogya II. 23. i and Kena. IV. 8. 

7. Sankara also has to concede its synthetic character, though h^ 

knowledge and renunciation. Sankara-Bhasva of 
the BG. Introduction.—“Dvividho hi vidokto dharmafi, pravrttilaksano 
nivrttilaksanah ca...vaidikam hi dharmadvayam Arjunaya.r.upadideia ” 


VI. 4; Kausitaki II. 14 and 
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ficialacts were the most righteous karmas, the very principle 
of life^ and so proper comprehension and right performance of 
them could lead to an eternally blissful state from which there 
was no return," and so it was needless to renounce the world. 
This attitude was upheld and continued later by the Mima- 
msa school. 

(F) The Nature of the Soul and Salvation:-- 

As noted above, the emphasis on knowledge, by and 
large, became the dominating note of the Upanisads. But 
what was this knowledge about ? This was the knowledge of 
the soul by knowing which everything was supposed to be 
known and immortality achieved.^ 

The nature of the soul had not received much serious 
consideration by the Vedic and Brahmnical priests who only 
assumed some sort of quasi-physical soul surviving death 
and were preoccupied with discussion of the various processes 
of rituals and sacrifices. Roughly speaking, they conceived it 
sometimes as partly physical (dehatmavada) and sometimes as 
the life-beath (pranatmavada) ^ animating the body, though 
different from it. It is, nevertheless, said to depend on food®. 
This life-breath or vital-air is often conceived as having 
functional divisions which are supposed to he located in 
different parts of the body.’ The chiefest among them, namely, 
‘pra’.ia’, at times identified with the golden-person,® is said 
to be located in the heart.® When all faculties like mind, 
senses, etc., cease to function in deep sleep, it is the breathing 
(prana) alone which remains unimpaired.^® 


1. Ghandogya III. 16-17. 

2. Brhada. VII. 2; Ghandogya V. 3-10; Katha. I. 17-18; III. 2. 

3. Brhada. II. 4. 3. and f,; IV. 5.6. (Atmani Khalu are drste 
srute mate vijaate idam sarvam viditam) ; Ghandogya VI. i; VI. 8-16; 
Munejaka I. i. 3.; II. 2.5. i Tamevaikam janatha atmanam anya vaco 
vimuncatha amrtasyaisa setuh); Mundaka I. 2. ii and MandC kya 
7 and 12. 

4. Ait. Brah. I. 85; I. 507; Sat. Brah. II. 845-6; 864, 867, 8-8 
and 905. 

5. Vedic Mythology p. 166. 

6. Brhada 1 .3. 17; §at. Brah. II. 947, 948; Tait. Saiphita I. 198. 

7. Tail. Saifahita. II. 726. 

8. Sat. Brah. II. 863, 
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1. Brhada. I. 3; j. g, 

2. Kausitaki. II. 14, 

3- Ibid. III.4. 

4- Brhada. II. i. ,y 

6. Chandogya.’ VIIl'^o? 

8. Kena II. 2^4;^KathT*vr’ VIII.3.; Prasna IV. 6. 

9. Brhada. II 4 jy ‘ ‘3’ Mandukya 7 and 12. 

1.4-8" IV. 3. 23flr; III. 7. ,3. I11.8. ,,;Kena. 

10. Brhada. II. q. fi- TV a . 

n. Kena II. 1.3; Katha'il’ 1]’. hTl'^T -V '''• 

12. Brhada. IV. 3. 7. • > ‘sa 4. Svetasvatara III. ,9. 

IQ. Ibid. IV. 3, 22fF* Tv a. . 

Ua. 5- ’ • 4* 5, Taittiriya II. 6; Kafha II. 20; 

14. Brhada. III. 8.8; Kena T 
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thought and speech, and silence alone is its most eloquent 
expression.*^ 

Though the Upanisads do not put forward the various view's 
of the soul in a coherent manner, it is not difficult for a dis¬ 
cerning mind to see the gradual development of their thought 
beginning with Dehatmavada to Anirvacaniyatmavada, as has 
just been shown. A nice hint to this successive development 
has been given in the Bhrguvalli of the Taittiriyopanisad 
where in an hierarchical way the realisation of the soul form 
from its lowest to the highest form has been taught.® 

Now it is easy to see that the highest point reached in 

the Upanisadic conception of the soul was verging towards 
what was developed into the Anatta theoiy in Buddhism. The 
ineffable Atman, often described negatively and paradoxically 
was identified with the universal impersonal Spirit called 
Brahman. Now the true import of this impersonal Atman can 
hardly be brought out in its translation as Self , w'hich is 
usually done for want of a more adequate term or perhaps 
to retain the terminology of the long tradition. This render¬ 
ing jars on the ear, for it inevitably suggests something 
individualistic, personal or selfish; whereas the Atman has now 
come to mean the universal, impersonal and the only Reality 
indeterminable and ineffable, the realisation of which was the 
attainment of immortality. This immortality was no more a 
heaven, however fine, but a transcendence of it. It is not the 
accomplishment of desires, but the abandonment of the same- 
not Junending continuation of existence, a perpetual after¬ 
life, but the abilute transcendence of empirical ^ist^ce, the 

precise negation of this world.^ It is knowing the true Self 
turning back from the world.-^> It needs no clarification 
Aa. all ,hif was feeling to way towards to Buddhts. appro- 

ach. 


-- . tt Q- Katha II. 8; Muijdaka III. i. 7, 

1. Kena. I.3; Tail. 9 A...prapancopasamain santam). 

^aijdukya 7 (acintyamavyapau® ^ 

2. Tail. III. i-C. , ,;t (vada sarve pramucyantc Kama 

3. Brhada. IV. 4.7; V . 4 rp. a 

ye. sya hrdi sritafi . • • .)• ,„doeya VII. 24 (conception of Bhuman); 

^ 4. Mundaka HI. 2. 2, preya). ^ 

Katha II. 1-2 (sre.ya different from Pr ^ yl. 1-2; VI. 14-15; Kena 1.2: 

5. Brhada.IV. 4. '4 and 17. rv . 

4 and Sveta. VI. 6 . 
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It is again significant to note that in the Brhadaranyakai 
Yajnavalkya, while faced with the question as to whether the 
Purusa exists after death when all the dififerent elements 
are resolved back into their respective physical elements— 
speaks of nothing other than the karma. At another place 
in the same Upanisad^, he clearly tells that there remains no 
‘saihjna’ after death (na pretya sarhjna’ sti.). This seems to 
point, at least, vaguely to the Buddhistic theory according to 
which nothing permanent is there in the individual and the 
future life is determined by the law of karma. 

Thus, the Upanisadic • views that all the constituent 
elements of the individual ar** dissolved after death into the 
respective physical elements on the one hand, and that the 
Atman is an universal, impersonal and ineffable principle on 
the other—were pointing towards the Buddhist doctrine of 
Anatta. Buddhism boldly gave a definite and consistent 
shape to what the Upanisads were only vaguely hinting at 

Another significant point which may here be noted is the 
notion of the Vijnanamaya soul which is regarded as the 
transmigrating individual self in the Upanisads®, and is met 
with in the Buddhism too.^ Of course, in the latter it is not 
a permanent entity but a changing one. 

(G) rhe Path Prescribed for Salvation :— 

Now, what is the way suggested by the Upani§ads for 
the knowledge of Atman and release from Sarnsara ? Fre¬ 
quently the method suggested is mainly intellectual 
Yajnavalkya, after having instructed Janaka, exclaims; “You 
have reached fearlessness (abhayam).”’ Svetaketu requests 
his father to repeat the instructions till he comprehends 


„ , Brhada. III. 2. 13-14; cf. R. G. Bhandarkar—A Peep into the 
Early History of India (J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XX)p. 361. 

2 - Ihid. IV. .s. 13; cf. Bapat—2-00 years of Buddhism, p. 12. 

3._ Brhada IV. 4. aff; Mundaka III. 2. 7 also distinguishes Viifiana- 
maya atma from Paravyaya; and Prasna IV. 9'distinguishes itfrom 
Paraksara. In Taitt. Ill also it is mentioned as Vijfianamayakosa 
distinct from ^the highest Anandamayakosa. 

4 yinfiahais pid to be the cause of rebirth, which leaves the dead 
body :-Vinnanaharo ayatiip punabbhavabhinibbattiya paccayo (S. II. n)- 
cittam . . tain uddhagami hoti (S. V. 370); Cittamassa Vidhavati (S.I 37)’ 
.■j. Brhada IV. 2. 4. 
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tL 1 After listening to tlie instructions, reflection and medi- 

lafn "lied. « tha. 

:“'i’rr'r/irs 

Lti?:r.e“irr^?:iTr;eS: „ t... a^a 

Virocana undergoing several years of .brahmacarya before 
being imparted higher knowledge, clearly suggests L 
‘Brahmacarya’ here takes a new meaning signifying 
conduct conducive to the comprehension of Brahman, the 
highest truth. It is this Upanisadic sense of brahmacarya 
^vhich persists in the pali Nikayas when bhikkhus are referred 
to as undergoing brahmacarya under Buddha. We shall see 
still more towards the close of the discussion in hand that 
the maturest speculations of the Upanisads were preparing 
the ground for Buddhism in so many other ways. 


(H) Importance of Toga in Self-Realisation :— 

In the Upanisads wc also find some passages which 
stress the need of yoga for self-realisation. The vision of 
Atman is said to follow the rapt contemplative gaze of the 
mind cleansed of its impurities.® The Kathopanisad calls it 
‘adhyatma-yoga’ (Katha. II. 12). The yoga is defined by 
Katha as ‘the steady control of the senses’ (sthiram indriya- 
dharanam, Katha VI. 11) and reference to the method of yoga 
(yogavidhi, Katha VI. 18) is made. The §vetasvatara(I. 3) 
speaks of ‘dhyana-yoga’. 

The notion of yoga was somewhat vaguely anticipated 
by the concept of meditative worship (upasana). Now in 
the Upanisads the concentration on some symbol specially 
‘Om’ is frequently recommended.’^ There are some implicit 


1. Chandogya. VI. 5. 

2. Brhada. II. 4. 5.. 

3. Mundaka III. 1.5; Prasna I. 15. 

4. Katha II. 23; III. 7. 

5. Chandogya. VIII. 7-11. 

6. Katha. VI. 9; Mundaka III. 1.8. 

7. Katha. !!• 15-17; Mundaka II. 2. 3-4; Chandogya II. 2 
Taitt. 1 . Q Sk, Prasna V. i 5. 
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references to the control of breath as well.' The heart is 
mentioned with a mystic sio-nifi , me neait is 

soul* connected with various n'T's v 

the Upanisads, however, is ntore often 17“’; “h 

thing- ^ described as some- 

from the Atman itsflf< and X'a "dr'’‘"d "" 

GoiJ.t Here the yogin is rather i S'ace of 

oomprehending the true significance of ht "n' 

It as the special grace of*nod T, ottpertence. regards 

of the Katha and Svetasvatara that" onie “ f” 
recognisable type of Santadhi-conseioulri 17:^. “ 

(f) rraers 0/ SaMfya in thi Upanisads ■— 

tance“w!h rTroZ/lT “quain- 

the doubtful reference » Pradb- Philosophy. Barring 

VI. 2. lirand Mu^'ak:i';"tr Chandogya 

reference at Katha III n iq ’ rather definite 

scheme of the ta ,vas o-h'f VI. 7-8 to the Saftkhya 

a'to clearly alludTm fc'satr""'" '») 

of course, with a theistic bias We r""’'’*'™ “I Pradhana, 
enter into the much vevprl intend to 

references to Sahkhva whether the Upanisadic 

stage of the Sahkhya lystem^ orformative 
and assimilate some of the le attempt to incorporate 

■•us .heistic SanThya 

show that during this ^TJn^‘ • concern is only to 

ideas were prevalent, influences” of ' V Sahkhya 

some 

latter react to h by "in. of Buddha’ which made the 
phy. We shall, now^ briefly ^e^ Particular shape to his philoso- 
_^^^J^b'-^efly see these contemporaneous currents 


3. 20 


1 - Katha. V. j- . . 

2 . Katha. VI. ,,."b^aka III. g. g^^ta II „ 

3 . Katha. VI- iG- p’ ?rasna lU. g. ’ 

; Kausitaki IV. ,q’ Chandogya VIII G- n,i, d- 

4 . Katha. II. oo-M “^aka II, 2. 6. ^^''ada 

5. Katha. II. Ill Ma^daka III. 2. 

6 


a IV. 


Katha, III, lo* '\/t ^ 

7. The views of ’ Pakudha 8-15. 

example, denying agenev try h, j Kaccayana and Puranc r 

seems to indicafe an ‘Causing him nei^.r '?/ 

Puriisa ' HiHuence of thr* C3AI u ™ neither sin nor merit, 

Sankhya theory of indifferent 
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of thought which led Buddha to adopt the middle path and 
avoid extremes. 

Religious Condition of Buddha’s Time : 

(A) The Period of Moral and Intellectual Ferment :— 

By the time immediately preceding Buddha, the whole 
intellectual atmosphere in India seems to be peimeated with 
a diversity of religious and spiritual beliefs. As indicated by 
the Pali texts and Jaina sources, various religious traditions, 
speculations and occult teaching? were preached and propa¬ 
gated and went by the name of religion. There abounded 
all kinds of ascetics (tapasas), hermits (jatilas), wandering 
mendicants (paribbajakas) and numerous other sects 
(titthiyas). The time was thus ripe for an epoch-makmg 

departure from the already dying Brahmamcal cult of sacri¬ 
fices and rituals. It only needed some autfiontative lead 
a definite and clear direction from a strong-minded convinced 
and articulate thinker. This was found m Gotama, the 

Buddha. ,, . , 

In fact, the 6th century B.C. was remarkably a period 
of spiritual unrest and intellectual ferment all over the ancient 
world. It produced some epoch-making thinkers m so many 
countries. In Greece, we have Parmenides and Empedocles, 
in Iran, Zarathustra; in China, Lao Tau and in In la 
Buddha and Mahavira. These teachers woAed "P»" 

inheritance and taking due ^f 

thoughts developed new points of view. The p<»it,on of 

Buddha among them proved 

influential • • 

62 erroneous views in the 

sources enumerate as many as 
rahmajala-Sutta, an Jat j^^bt about the actual exis- 

Scholars have consider these lists an indication 


363. 

tence of so many views “ gj.j.oneous views rather than 
of a desire to condemn all pos schools of that 

the actual existence of them all. As y 

__ -dine these lists of the Buddhist 

1 . Sir Charles Eliot o^setYes ^ somewhat artificial, and 

?nd Jaina works as follows : joned not because they represent the 

« clear that many views are mention all possible errors 

tenets of real schools but from a 
■Ixinduisni and Buddhism, I* P* 
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ancient period have survived and only a few sketchy references 
to some of them are found, we cannot possibly ascertain the 
correct position of the time. But from the nature of the 
arrangement of these views in the respective lists, it is indica¬ 
ted that the list was made exhaustive with a view to cover 
actual as well as possible erroneous views. There can how¬ 
ever, be no doubt that some of these views mentioned ’in the 
Brahmajala-Sutta were actually held by non-Buddhist thin¬ 
kers. Professor Jayatilleke who examines in detail tlie Vedic 
as well as non-Vedic background of the Buddhist thought 
(Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 21-168) has tried 
to show that the majority of the views stated in the Sutta are 
actually traceable to non-Buddhist sources, though he also 
does not rule out the possibility of their being hypothetical.^ 

(B) : Prevalence of Some Theories Subversive to Moral Pursuits' _ 

Different views, many of them subversive to moral 
aspirations, were prevalent. We find reference to a theoiy 
known as Kalavada according to "which Time is the originat¬ 
ing and guiding principle of the universe.^ Then there was 
Svabhavavada according to which all things proceed from tlieir 
inherent nature—the view indicating perhaps some contact 
with the Sahkhya system. Then there were Niyati-vadins 
who considered everything as determined by Niyati or Destiny 
Yadrcchavadins, on the other hand, regarded everything as 
fortuitous. According to them everything depended on chance 
and causation in any form was a fiction. Some were mate- 


Similarly N. Dutt says “Its main object is to draw up a list of tl * 
possible theories about the world and the soul . . . The so called 62 ie 

are really a systematic exposition of the experience of a Buddhist ^ 
and have very little to do with the then existing non-Buddhistic ODinionr” 
Early Monastic Buddhism, p. 4*^, note 4. ^ 

possibility that they are hypothetical schools 
concocted by the author of the Sutta who was anxious to present sixtvtwo 
theories in this Sutta cannot be ruled out especially since there seems to 
have been a belief at this time that there were ‘sixtytwo wavs of life’ 
(dvatlhi Patipada, D. I. 54) which means that there would have to be 
sixty two theories on which these were based. On the other hand since 
the majority of the views stated here are, in our opinion, traceable to 

non-Buddhist sources we need not be too sceptical even of this list_ 

Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 106-7. 

2. Atharva-veda XIX. 53 and 54; cf. Gaudapada Karika 8 ; 

(Kalat prasutim bhutanaih manyante Kalacintakah). 
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rialists and sought to explain everything in terms o p 
elements. Some others regarded the soul to be die basic 
principle, %vhile others attributed the origin of the world to 
the combination of all these factors. There were some Isvara- 
vadins as well, according to whom the originating and cont¬ 
rolling power was ascribed to Isvara. These vieivs are well 

summed up in the Svetasvatara.^ 

It may be noted here, that in spite of their different 
approaches to ' the problem of origin and operation of the 
world-process, they all had almost the same moral implication, 
viz., the futility of human effort and the denial of the free- 
dor^ of will. So they may broadly be classed under what is 
known as Akriyavada. The Jainas who regarded themselves as 
champions of the Kriyavadins, considered these views as 
pernicious heresies.^ Nothing but man’s own action, accord¬ 
ing to them, was the cause of joy and suffering, and by right 
knowledge and good conduct man might secure release from 
the world of sorrow. 

Of the six titthiyas whose views are frequently criti- 
cired by Buddha, four of them, namely Makkhali Gosala, 
Parana Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccayana and Ajitakesakambala 
may be broadly called Akriyavadins, for they all denied the 
value of human efforts. Niganihanataputta, who is no other 
than the Jaina Tirthankara, Mahavira is alone a Kriyavadin. 
Sanjaya Belatthiputta is an agnostic or sceptic who is called by 
Buddhists a Amaravikkhepavadin. 


(C) Buddha^s Unique Approach to the Problem \ — 

Buddha, having taken stock of all these various doctrines, 
directed his analytic method of inquiry (Vibhajja-vada) to 
them and showed that they all come under four pairs of 
extremes (antas) comprising thesis and antithesis. The truth, 
he pointed out, can be discovered by avoiding the extremes 
and adopting the middle path (majjhima patipada). He, 
thus, tries to solve all problems by holding a balanced 


1. Sveta^vatara I. 2-3. 

2. Jainas broadly subsumed the list of 363 views under four heads 
Kriyavnda, Akriyavada, Ajhanavada and Vinayavada and associated them¬ 
selves with the first, cf. 2500 years of Buddhism, p. 13; Studies in the 
Origins of Buddhism, p. 341, Note 155. 
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attitude and thereby reconciling the partial truth of all 
contending onesided theories (ckanta-ditthis) without jeo¬ 
pardising his own position. The four pairs of extremes^ are 
presented in the following way:— 

(i) On the one hand there was the view of the eter- 
nalists (sassatavadins) that everything exists (sabbam atthi). 
On the other, the annihilists (ucchedavadins) taught that 
nothing exists (sabbam natthi). Buddha avoided both these 
metaphysical extremes by preaching the doctrine of per¬ 
petual flux.^ 

(ii) Then we come across the fatalistic theory (niya- 
tivada) according to which everything is predetermined 
(sabbam pubbekatahetu) which stands in diametrical 
opposition to the fortuitist theory (yadrcchavada) according 
to which there is no cause or condition to determine any- 
thing, and all events happen by chance, causeless and 
conditionless (sabbam ahetu-appaccaya). Buddha by his 
theory of dependent origination (paticca samuppada) avoided 
both these extremes of complete determination and utter 
causeless chaotic origination.® 

(iii) The third pair of opposition was regarding man’s 
moral responsibility and his efforts. According to Kriyavada, 
all plea-ures and sufferings were due to one’s own actions 
(sukhadukkham sayam katam) while according to Akriya- 
vada man had no role to play in them, they were due to 
other factors (sukha-dukkharp parakatam). Buddlia here also 
affords a similar solution through his middle path by advocating 
the theory that the Vedana depends partly on one elf and 
partly on other empirical factors.^ 

(iv) . The fourth conflict was pertaining to the path of 
salvation. The extreme ways were suggested for the attain¬ 
ment of this highest goal. The materialists who considered 
the empirical pleasure as the highest, preached gross sense- 
indulgence (Kamesu Kamasukhallikanuyoga) as the only way 
to achieve it. Some ascetics like Ajivakas and Niganthas on 

1. Barua—.\ History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Pliifosophv ou 
406-7; Bapat—2500 years of Buddhism, pp. 19-20; Jayatilleke— 
Early Buddhist Theory of Knovviedge, pp. 359-360. 

2. S. II. 17; III. 135. 

3. A. I. 173. 

4. S. II. 19-20; A. III. 440. 
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the other hand, recommended the way of austere self-morti¬ 
fication (attakilamathanuyoga). Buddha here also avoided the 
extremes by preaching a moderate self-discipline.^ 

A Resume of the Development of the Thought'Process'. 

We have noted that the germs of asceticism and yoga in 
some form or other go back to the muni-cult of the pre- 
Vedic period. With the conquest of the Aryans and 
consequent ascendency of the Vedic and Brahmanical religion 
of rituals and sacrifices, the pre-Vedie culture was superseded 
and receded to the background. But gradually by the time 
of the Upanlsads, the Brahmanical religion of polytheistic 
ritualism by its own inner development was led to a monistic- 
idealistic position tending to replace the performance of 
ritual by cultivation of knowledge. By this time Vedic culture 
appears to have come closer to the non-Vedic and the fusion 
of the two seems to have silently ushered in a veritable 
revolution in the whole traditional religion of the Brahmanas. 

We have already marked that under the impact of new 
development, emphasising knowledge and renunciation, the 
Upanisadic thought took three alternative lines:— 

(i) A radical departure from the ritualistic tradition 
which finds full embodiment in Buddhism, and later in Ad- 
vaita-Vedanta. 

(ii) A compromise of the new knowledge with the old 
tradition which expresses itself in the Bhagavadgita, and later 
in the Visistadvaita, and 

(iii) An adherence to the old ritualistic religion with 
but slight modifications, as later on systematised and followed 
by the Mimanisa school. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that, in spite of the in¬ 
fluence of the non-Vedic culture on tlie Vedic tradition and 
the absorption of some elements of the former by the latter, 
all these aforesaid trends of the Upanisads remained pre- 


S. IV. 3^,0; V. 421 :—Dve me bhikkhve anta pabbajitena no 
sevitabba Katame dve. 

yo cayam kamesu kamasukhalHkanuyogo hino gamo...anariyo anattha- 
samhito; yo cayam attakilamathanuyogo dukkho anariyo anatthasamhito. 
Ete kho bhikkhave ubho ante anupagamma majjhima patipada tathaga- 
tena abhisambuddha cakkhukarani, nanakaraiii upasamaya abhifinaya 
sambodhaya nibbanaya samvattati. 
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dominantly Aryan in spirit and character. It is only in such 
sects as those of the Ajivakas and Niganthas etc. that the 
Aryanisat.on of non-Aryan culture does not seem to have 
been much effective, and they are found to remain pre¬ 
dominantly non-Aryan cults following nudity (like the 
a aras^nah mums of the ancient times) and other practices 
of extreme self-torture. The Jaina school especially is known 

nrohTl 1- r? the hoary past-most 

probably linked with the muni-cult of the pre-Aryan days. 

V^e are inclined to think that th^ Co iu ^ ’ 

confluence of the Vedic and no V ^ 

alon. .c ^ I f ^ non-Vedic traditions which 

Imenrin^f"" --Vedic 

com^'^s^^ the two traditions had 
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samanas and mundakas had come to r. ^ ■ 

equal .o .he Brahmapa., so ^oh so, ha.'U "oTTe 
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wmdiy p4ietv°fortme''’:;i:r,.:ir nr 

and o.tT discioi TT" of ^eif-res.rain. 
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the religion, atmosphere oT ? a ‘'S' '■’e time of Buddha 
and non-Vedic sects I,ho. h"^'^ multiple Vedic 

distinctions on account of the^ “"'"'hut blurred in their 
the Aryan culture culture). But as 

Aryan, Ihc latte? „ro3 e “f "« >'<>"- 

' ’ P""'"* ''df)’ weak before the former and 


I. Sai.khya “exJiihif? k u t 

Belvalkar’s Sri Copal Basu M ri non-Vrdic clcmPrCs’’- 

Studies ir 'he Origins of BudSm, pp‘3oJ’..P- 
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ultimately had to lose ground. Though by the time of 
Buddha, vve find mention of so many samanas (representing- 
non-Aryan tradition) along with Brahmanas, after the mighty 
movement of the middle path of Buddha (which is styled 

2s the Aryan path), none except the Jaina could hold any 
sway. ^ 

Conclusion : 

In the light of the above discussion, we can now arrive 
at some conclusion^ regarding the sources of early Buddhism 
and can decide with reasonable plausibility if there is any 
truth in the alleged influence of Jainism, Sihkhya, Yoga, 
Vaisnavism and the upanisads on early Buddhism. 

{A) The Alleged Influence of Jainism :— 

It is well known that the Jaina Tirthahkara, Mahavira 
was an older contemporary of Buddha, and the two lived 
^nd taught for so many years in adjoining regions. This itself 
t^ust have enabled tliem to share some common expressions 
^nd ideas of the time and place. Thus, many of the simi¬ 
larities between the two schools are nothing but reflections 
of the general pattern of belief and behaviour prevalent at 
the time, and some of them are the common (but independ¬ 
ent) reactions against the current theories preached by their 
contemporaries. 

But the differences between Jainism and Buddhism are 
so fundamental that any positive influence of the former on 
the latter is difficult to entertain. The Jainas, in spite of 
admitting the obvious psycho-physical changes, continue to 
adhere to the belief that. both Jiva and Ajiva, in essence, are 
<^ternal.i They maintain that only essential modes 
(paryayas) of a substance are subject to change while the 
substance with its essential quality (guna) is unchanging 
^nd abiding. Buddhists, on the other hand, altogether deny 
^he substantive view of the world and the soul. They pro¬ 
pound the theory of flux which alone holds good in the 
psycho-physical world. Thus the Buddhist way of avoiding 


. Bhagavati Viyahapannatti with Abhayadeva’s Commetary IX, 

387. 
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and reconciling the extremes of sassatavada and ucchedavada 
by taking the middle position is quite different from the Jaina 
way of seeking reconciliation by accepting both at the same 
time, from different points of view. 

Again the Jainas, on account of their view that karma 
is a quasi-physical element sullying the purity of the soul, lay 
much emphasis on bodily action and, consequently, prescribe 
bodily torture with a view to purging off karmic particles. In 
Buddhism, on the other hand, karma is regarded as a 
psychological function and so the emphasis is laid on mental 
action and the control of the mind.^ The Jainas are, thus, 
led to preach self-mortification as against self-discipline 
preached by the Buddhists. 

In fact, the Pali Texts frequently direct their polemic 
against Jaina thought, and we cannot but come to the con¬ 
clusion that these two schools are mostly independent 
developments of thought. Though they have some common 
possessions of the time, and they both react against some 
prevalent beliefs of their age, they differ fundamentally in 
their views, and their reactions take quite independent 
lines. So merely on the basis of certain similarities which 
are nothing more than the general stamp of the age, one is 
not justified in speaking of the direct influence of Jainism on 
Buddhism. We do not find anything unique in the Jaina 
tradition which may justify the views of Jacobi that Buddhism 
is derived from the forerunners of the Jainas.^ 

(5) The Alleged Influence of the Sdhkhya :—- 

As already pointed out, some ideas of Saiikhya are clearly 
traceable in the Upanisads.^ In the Pali Nikayas, however, 
we have very scanty references to Saiikhya philosophy. In 
the Brahmajala-sutta a school of Sassatavadins is referred to 
which Jbelieved the soul (atta) and the world (loka) to be 


1. Majjhima 56 (Upali Sutta) dearly brings out the difference 
between the Jaina and Buddhist emphasis on body and mind respectively. 

2. cf. Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 27—T. W. Rhys Davids. 

3. cf. Hume—Thirteen Principal Upanisads, p. 8; Mrs. Rhys Davids— 
The Birth Of Indian Philosophy And Its Development In Buddhism, pp. 
129-131. 
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eternal. This is indentified with Sahkhya by Garbe.^ We 
have already noted that the views of Pakudha Kaccayana 
about the ineffectibility of the soul and the eternity of both 
the soul and the physical elements are reminiscent of the 
Sahkhya thought. Mention of ‘sukha and dukkha as separate 
from the soul is also suggestive of the same. Purana Kassapa s 
theory also has a similar bearing-. The teacher of Buddha, 
Alara Kalama is identified by Asvaghosa with Arada, an 
alleged exponent of Sahkhya philosophy,^ though it is diffi¬ 
cult to see the source of this assertion. 

Evidently, these are not very significant and impressive 
references. But in view of the Sahkhya ideas being found in 
the Upanisads and partially reflected in the contemporaneous 
thought of Buddha, both of which had an undeniable impact 
on Buddha, we are inclined to attach some positive value to 
the above mentioned references to the Sahkhyan thought by 
the Pali Nikayas and conclude that, though the Sahkhya 
does not seem to have direct distinctive influence on Buddhism, 
its indirect influence appears plausible. 

(C) The Alleged Influence of the Yoga :— 

With regard to the influence of Yoga on Buddhism, we 
can be fairly certain. From the internal references of the 
Pali Nikayas themselves, we know that Buddha learnt some 
impersonal yogic trances (arupa samapattis) from his teachers, 
Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta^ and some of his other 
contemporary sects also were conversant with some yogic 
practices.® Before the attainment of enlightenment, in the 
course of trying different methods, Buddha is found to prac- 


1. Sahkhya Philosophic, p. 5, note i.This is objected to by Rhys 
Davids (American Lectures on Buddhism, pp. 25fF) on the ground that 
the heresy in question regards soul and world as eternal and not the soul 
and Prakrti, But S. K. Belvalrar has rightly pointed out that is is due to 
the scheme under which the 62 heresies are grouped. 

2. It appears, however, that Sassatavada was not definitely com- 
initted to Akriyavada, (as the views of the Kaccayana and Kassapa may 
give impression to), for in Samyutta Nikaya (II. 20) we are clearly referred 
to a variety of Sassatavada which believes in action; ‘So Karoti, so 
patisamvediyatiti* 

3. Buddha Garita XII. X. iGff. 

4. M 163-6 Ariyapariyesana Sutta. 

5. D. I. 180-181. 
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tise some breath-control (appanakarn jhanani) as well.i In 
some ater pamsads too, besides some mystical references to 
y^a, some references to systematic yoga^ including breath- 
ro ate found. It is, thus, clear that Arupasamapatti and 
An^ana-sati were already known to pre-Buddhistic sages. 

When we compare the yoga of Buddhism with the yoga 
described m the Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali, the similarities are 
n mg that they hardly leave any doubt regarding the 

Identity m the enumeration of the five faculties (Indriyas), 
VIZ. sa a, viriya, sati, samadhi and panna.'* Out of the 
four ^madh.s me„,io„ed in Yoga-Su.ra I. 17. Ac firs, .hree 

" tie ThhUham fivejhanas found 

JMta-tamShi i ;■?* u *■= Asampra- 

in the Y"4a-s\ua““rv^jr‘af in'ThT™'-'’°"“^ montioued 

The definition given by Yoga-Sutra H a “1° 

close to are Buddhist ' E^b 

duhlhatas,’ and the fourfold division of I 

Sukla etc.. Even ..nrabhava of C-SOlra iT 23 f d “e 

E"'* -h *' “"“P‘ of altabhava. Again like 'the 

the practice of „ai,rl. karuna. nru’dita LZ^L ' 


2 . 

3 ' 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 


M. I. 243. 

K.atha. IIT tq. vt >7 , j ^ 
Sveta II. 6 and I 
S. V. 244-8; Yoga-Sutra I 20 
Yoga-Sutra i. 8; M. I. 400 
Yoga-Sutra III. 45 j 

Yoga-Sutra II. ,5; ^nd D. HI 2,5 
Yoga-Sutra IV. 7, and D. HI 230' 
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ledges) much from it. We, however, arc inclined to think that 
the systematic formulation of Yoga by Patanjali is late.i 
than Buddha and the development of systematic yoga in 
Buddhism might have contributed to the furtlicr syste¬ 
matisation of the Yoga-philosophy of Patanjali.^ 

(D). 77/^. Alleged Influence of the Vi.muite-Krsnitc^ Cult: — 

Senart lias taken much pains to assert the influence of 
Visnu-Krsna worship on Buddhism. The fact that the same 
epithet, ‘Bhagavat* is assigned both to Krsna and Buddha 
shows according to him that the latter is recast on the 
model of the former. He refers to the legends of marvels 
ascribed alike both to Purusoltama Krsna and Mahapurusa 
Buddha and points out the similarity in the Visnuite con- 
c<?pt of Avatara and the Buddhist tradition of the successive 
Buddhas descending ai intervals from heaven to instruct the 
people on earth. Besides the alleged borrowal of title, creed 
myth, Senart thinks that even the devotionalism of the 
Visnu-Krsna (e. g. B. G. IX. 26) is reflected in the various 
Buddhist stories in which poor and insufl'icient oflTcrings to 
Buddha are said to have resulted into immediate deliverance. 
He further points out such other common elements of them 
Juana, yoga, samadhi and nirvana ect. and thinks that 
Buddhism is undoubtedly the borrower.”- 

Now, none of the similarities pointed out by Senart can 
Be said to be striking peculiarity of only these two schools 
of thought. The term ‘Bhagavat’ has for long been a very 
common epithet used for any venerable person, especially 
teachers. Very frequent use of it is seen in the Upanisads 
themselves.^ Likewise the tendencies of weaving myths and 
legends around great personalities and pushing back the 
origin of any religion to more ancient times by imagining 


is not improbable to identify the Mahabhasyakara and the 
yoga-Sutrakara Patanjali in which case the Yoga-Sutra will have to be 
Assigned a post-Buddistic date. 

I' anuvadaka, Bhrgu is 

^^ying'to Varuna ;-‘Adhihi thagaro Brahmeti” Chando^a. Vl.i.y. VI. 
5 - 4 ; VI 6 V VI 8 7 IBhuya eva ma bhegavan, v.jnapayam). This ts repea- 
**-dtill VI t Ibid VII I.S (SO’ hom bhagmak ^oeam. tam ma bbagard,, 
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various other predecessors to the actual propounder were the 
found JarT“h°'^ 

founded about that time (whether Buddhism, Jainism or 

dreM're^n? t Similarly 

Low Th ’ for the teacher is a well 

^rZ ' "■'= Sround it would be 

BuddLL?hf Senartdoes) that charity and love for 
prev^t. in unqualified surrender to God as 

Lr ind sa «I>«r similarities like jflana, 

yoga and samadhi etc. are traceable to their common 

Visnu-KrsnaLLt and ^Ldhifm LhiL 

either as general characteristic features of the aee or as 
common derivations from earlier traditions. 

In fact, it is extremely diffirnlf ^ , 

vationofan atheistic rehgion nreachV"''^'''^ 

Buddhism does) from a tho enunciation (as 

highlighting social activism (whicTvaL 

In the Nikayas also there is absolmeiy no ' 

as the supreme deity. The onW f of Krsna, 

older portions of Nikayas seem to bT f°^ 
creator god, Brahma.^ Althoueh th,* with, is the 

occurs as the name of a sa^eS (Kanha), 

in the Nikayas, it hardly beare ^ Pacceka Buddha^ 

of Vaisnavism. In fact iti,* ^ esemblance to Krsna 

roles right from beginning ofThe v T 

the Vedas nor in theUnan* ^ Vedic age^, but neither in 

Krsna occur as the supreme '(Litv""^'" 

also does not occur in the Pa I' ^mT- (Venhu) 

Supreme Lord. He is i • -c as referring to the 

sands of other gods.s Thu mentioned just as thou- 

early Pali I'e.xts also harii internal evidence of the 

-hardly any acquaintance with a Visnu- 

2. D I i8 * 

bhiklibi, bnah.n«. 

t S: pj “suiaXSiir*”"'’ 

5 - ftgveda viri. ?d- v . 

6 .' S. I. r ’ ^“?>taki Brahmana XXX. g; Chandogya 
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Krsna-cult is indicated. We may, therefore, dismiss this view 
of Visnuite influence on die early Buddhism as a baseless 
hypothesis. 


(E) The Alleged Influence oj the Upani^ads :— 

We have already noted that during the Upanisadic 
period the Aryan tradition branched off into dtree main 
tendencies of thought, one of which was critical of the 
litualistic religion of the tradition. It is this tendency of the 
Elpanisads which has been shown to influence Buddhistic 
thought and the logical culmination of which is to be found 
'n the latter. 

It may be noted that in the Pali Canon whenever Buddha 
's found disputing the Brahmanical religion, his target of 

attack is invariably the ritualistic religion of the Brahmins_ 

the main topic of refutation being the uncritical acceptance 
of the Vedic authority, the caste-system, ritualistic rites and 
sacrifices. Regarding the non-ritualistic side of the tradition 
his attack is mainly against the substantive concept of the 
soul. But we have already noted that the highest point 
reached in the Upanisadic conception of the soul was 
tending to pave the way for Buddha’s theory of Anatta 
(soullessness). Regarding some other matters also, we have 
already shown that the non-ritualistic tendency of the 
Elpanisads was a harbinger of Buddhism, and had prepared 
the ground for it in so many ways. Buddhism, thus, is an 
improvement on and not a repudiation of this aspect of the 
Upanisads. 

The concept of Vijnana has pivotal importance both in 
the Upanisads as well as in Buddhism, though the latter 
°ften takes it as ‘savisesa’ and so ultimately ‘anitya’.i But 
there are some infrequent passages where Vijnana is spoken of 
the highest in the same Upanisadic fashion. * * Again, 
Buddha’s conception ofNibbana can be regarded as some- 
t^hat similar to the later Upanisadic conception of Moksa, The 


ca rupafica asesam uparujjhatij, cf. M. 29 6 


- 2. 28 ; 

nckatvadi 


• ettha 
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impermanence and unreality of all names and forms (nama- 
rupa) are repeatedly emphasised in the Upanisads', as is 
done m Buddhism, notwithstanding the fact that they attach 
somewhat diflerent meanings to the terms. 

Then the influence of the Mundakopanisad (literally, the 

Upamsad of the shaven headed) and Mandukyopanisad- is 

of special significance. The Mundaka is the most vociferous 

m decrying the efficacy of the Vedic rituals, and clearly 

says that “those fools who consider them as tiie highest good 

(sreya) are sure to undergo decay and death again ' and 

again 1 hey are compared to the blind led by the bliiuP, 

the same analogy as given by Buddha.’ Its disappioval of 

the existing caste-system also is implied in the significant 

predicate used for Brahman viz. ‘agotram’, avarnam’ i. c. 

without family and without castc.« The fundamental theory of 

Buddhism that man is born according to his desires in the 

places appropriate to him is also found stated in die 

Mundaka.'? Similalry the ideas of Mundaka III. 1. 10 that 

“whatever world (loka) and whatever pleasure a man of inner 

purification desires for himself, he attains them”® is found 

well amplified in M. I. 33-36, 289; II. 100-103. Even the 

rationalistic approach of Buddha and his leaching of the 

“Tht^^Atma Mundaka when it says 

The Atman is not attainable by the scriptural discourse, 


Prasna VI. i, VII. i; Brhada. I.6.3; Mundaka III. ■->.!!; 

N/i, Mandikaputta (son of 

.Mandika) as a samana. It is not improbable to think of the Mandukyo- 

fathe of Manrh^putta. cf. Barua-History of Prc-Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy, p. I (jo. 

- .rnii^hah »aia mrtyum te punarrvfipi- 

yanti—Manciaka 1.2.7-10. / • i 1 

4. Mundaka I.->.!i. (andhenaiva niyamana yathandhah) 

■ ■ ?'ndhaveni parampara samsatta—purimo pi na 
passati majjhtmo pi na. . . pacchimo pi na. . . evamevakho. . .andhavenu- 
pamammanne brahmananam bhasitaip. . . M. II. 170 200. 

6. Mundaka i. i.6. 

7. Ibid. III. 2.2. cf. Brhada. IV. 4.-,. 

- Vo manasa samvibhati visuddha-sattvah kainayalc 

yf*P^ VTTt’ - r- \/TTT jayalc tam.scn kaman..srr al.so 

Chaiulogya VlJl. i..)-(>; VIII. o. i .jo. 
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JK)r by intellectual power nor by much hearing.... uor can 
It be attained by one who is devoid of strength, thoughtfulness 
and right meditation."* 

Similarly the Mandukya- formulation of four planes of 
consciousness seems to have some resemblance to Buddliist 
thought (c. g. Buddha’s differentiation of kamavacara, 
I'upavacara, arupavacara and lokuttara corresponding to the 
four padas of Brahman in the Mandukya). The basis of the 
fourfold mode of meditation, analysed and amplified difl- 
crently in Buddhism and the Yoga-Sutra, can also be seen in 
this Mandukya mode of classification. Buddha’s representation 
of the Taittirlya doctrine in the Brahmajala sutta obviously 
follows the Mandukya line.'* Even the highly developed doc¬ 
trine of the Madhyamika school that the highest truth lies 
Ijcyond the fourfold modes of logic (catuskoti vinirmuktah) 
traceable in almost identical terms in the Mandukya.'* 

We find not tmly similar ideas in the Upanisads and 
Ifoddhism, but some of the expressions and analogies also 
‘t'c cjuitc similar. We may just look at a few of them: 

Similar Expressions 

Upanisad Buddhism 

'• Katha V. 15; Mundaka Ud. I. 9— Na tattha .sukkii 
II. 2. 10 and Sveta. VI. jotanti adicco nappakasati; 

1 4: - -Na tatra suryo bhati na Na tattha candima bhati 
candra-tarakam 

2- Brhada. II. 4. 5. ; IV. 5. M. I. 3. ditthain, sutaiu, 

6. ; Chandogya VI. 1. 3. ; vmnatam. 

VI. 4. 5. 


daibaneua sravaneiia, nia- 
^ya, vijnaiiena. 

Kaus. III. 1 , . . na niair- 
vadhena, na pitr-vadbena 
iiasya papain . . • 


Dll. 294 & 295. Mataraiu 
pitaram hantva... . an- 
i"ho yiiti biTihmano. 


*. Munclaka III. . ....Up,- the Mandukya is pre oi po.si- 

j., , , It is, however, doubtful wlRtnei 
**udhistic. . „ . Indian Philosophy, p. 


'bs. 


bistic. p,-e.Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 

3. cf. Barua—A History of P'euu 


.,4. m„..h p„ir„.p.no ' ' 

^^jnam naprajnam.—Mai.idu^^y^* 7 


• na 
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Upanisad 

4. Katha. II. 1. Anyac- Dh. 75. 
chreyo anyad utaiva pr- 


eyah.... 

5. Katha VI. 17 . Ahgustha- D. 
matrah puruso’ntaratma 
sada jananarn hrdaye 

sannivistah, tarn 
svaccharirat pravrhet mu- 
hjad ivesikam dhairyena. 
cf. Taitt. 6. Sa ya eso’- 
ntarhrdaya aka^ah, tasmin- 
nayarp puruso 
manomayah. 

Chandogya IV. 14. 2. 

spiritual attainment is 
guessed by shining face:— 
Brahmavid iva saumya, 
mukham bhati. 


Buddhism 

Anna hi labhupanisa 
anna nibbana-gamini. . . . 
cf. M. 1. 161 ff. Dve’ ma 
bhikkhave pariyesana: ar- 
iya ca..anariya ca. 

I. 77. Idah ca pana me 
vihfianarn ettha sitarn ettba 
patibaddham ti. . . . rupim 
manomayan sabbahgapac- 
cahgirn ahinindriyarp. . 
seyyathapi puriso 

mufijamha isikarn pavahey- 
ya cf. M. II. 17-18. 

S. II. 275: Vippasannani kho 
te... . indriyani, pari- 
suddho mukhavanno 
pariyodato santena . . , 
ajja viharena vihasi ti. 


Chandogya I. 8. 8. ; I, 10. 
n & I. II. 5 & 9. Speak¬ 
ing of the head falling 
if things are carried 
on in discourse without 
proper knowledge (murdha 
to vipatisyatT ti) cf. Brhada. 

HI. 7. l‘ 

We may again compare the following ajialogies occurring 
in the Upanisads and the Pali Nikayas:— 

Jnst as in Brhada. IV. 5. 9. the peculiar relation bet- 
^oen the body and soul is explained through the analogy of 
the conch and its sound, so also in D. II. 337-8 (Payasirajanna 
Sutta) the same analogy of the conch and its undiscovera- 
able sound (sahkha dhama) is put forward to explain the 
fact that under certain conditions alone can the body live 
3-nd move. The body is likewise said to be lying ‘like a log 
of wood’ when all the vital forces leave it (§uskarn daru- 


M. I. 231. Yo koci tatha- 
gatena yavatatiyarn saha- 
dhammikam panharn 
puttho na vyakaroti 
etthevassa sattadha mud- 
dha phalati ti. 
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bhutam sisye, Kaus. II 1*4 ; yatha kattham acetanani, M. 
1.296). Every verse of the Uraga-sutta (Sn. 1-3) contains 
the analogy of the snake casting off its old slough (uraga 
jinnamiva tacain puranam) which is the same as that of 
Brhada. IV. 4. 7. Similarly the analogy of the chariot and 
charioteer along with the senses as the horses found in 
Katha. III. 3-9 is reflected in the Rathopama Sutta (S. IV. 
176). Then the analogy of the reed being taken out from 
the sheath (pravrhen muhjad ivesikam), as found in Katha 
VI. 17, is used in the same context and in the same 
language in D. I. 77 and M. II. 17-18. Similarly the 
relation between the body and soul explained through the 
analogy of house and house-dweller (Sveta. III. 18) fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Nikayas, e. g. in the Haliddikani 
Sutta (S. III. 9.) the physical body is called 'Oka’ and 
Vinhana is called ‘Okasari’ and again in the Kimsukopama 
Sutta (S. IV 194-5) the physical body is called 'nagara’ 
and Vinhana is called ‘nagarassami’. Then again the analogy 
of producing fire with two pieces of wood is common both 
to the Upanisads (e. g. Sveta. I. 14) as well as Buddhism 
(e. g. M. I. 240-5). The analogy of the lotus-leaf remaining 
detached from water found in Gh^dogya IV. 14. 8. (yatha 
puskara-palasa apo na slisyante) is frequently used in the 
Nikayas (e. g. Vari pokkhara patte, va—Dh. 401 ; Sey- 
yatha pi.... uppalam...udake jatarn.. anupalittam udakena 
S. III. 140). The analogy of the blind led by the blind as 
found in Mundaka I. 2. 8. and Katha II. 5 also occurs 
frequently in Buddhist texts (e g. M. II. 170, 200). These 
are not all but only some of the more striking analogies 
which have been used almost in the same contexts and very 
much in similar languages. 

We, therefore, cannot but arrive at the conclusion that 
Buddhism was deejply influenced by the non-ritualistie trends 
of the Upanisads. This explains why Buddhism took an ideali¬ 
stic and absolutistic trend so early as the beginning of the 
first century. The ideas towards which some of the Upanisads 
had only vaguely felt their way were led to the logical 
culmination in Buddhism, and were given a definite and 
systematic shape. It would, however, be incorrect and mis¬ 
leading to say that Buddhism was influenced by the 
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Upanisads as a whole, in view of there being some 
tendencies also m them which Buddhism discards. 


orthodox 


of Buddha's Contemporaneous Thoughts:— 
Buddhism was also influenced by its diverse contemporary 
currents of thought. We have seen how by the time of 

u dha a host of theories were being preached with the 
utmost subtlety of reasoning and sophistry, with the result 
Aat there appeared a bewildering atmosphere of conflict. 
Ihe reference to 62 erroneous theories made by the Brah- 
niajala^utta, and 363 theories by the Jain texts is indicative 
of It. The Nikayas contain references, on the one hand 
to logicians and dialecticians engaged in displaying their 
argumentative skill and, on the other, to sceptics and agno¬ 
stics like Sahjaya Belatthiputta evading all answers to 
philosophical questions. Materialists like Ajitakesakambala, 
considering perception as the only valid means of knowledge, 
were questioning all moral values and the efficacy of human 
effort. The Niganthas, on the other hand, were advocating 
extreme physical tortures. Buddha could not but be influenced 
by these current thoughts, but his genius lies in avoiding all 
these extremes and following a middle path in which the 
partial truths of the various rival schools vvere synthesised 
without jeopardising his own position. 

Thus the emergence of the early Buddhist thought is 
the result of a criticism, acceptance and synthesis of diff¬ 
erent streams of thought. The greatness of Buddha lies in 
adopting a balanced attitude to and taking what is of value 
from the diverse views of his time, and in using his discerning 
intellect to give a practical and rationally consistent shape 
to the wisdom of the past. 

In the light of what has been said, the views of Rhys 
Davids and Radhakrishnan on the one hand that ^‘Gotama 
was born and brought up and lived and died a Hindu”! 
^‘Buddhism grew and flourished within the fold of orthodox 
belief”2^ “Buddhism in its origin at least, is an oflTshoot of 


1. Rhya Davids—Buddhism p. 83. 

2, Ibid. p. 83. 
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Hinduism- and those ofG. C. Pande on the other tliat 
‘ Buddhism and Jainism spring from pre-Vidic non-Aryan 
stream.”--both seem to be unwarranted generalisations in 
opposite directions Buddhism may more appropriately be 
regarded as originating from die confluence of die Vedic 
and non-Vedic culture which was embodied in die non-ntuali- 
stic trend of the Upanisads. In fact, it was only natural 
for the greatest protagonist of the middle path to have when 
a middle position here also as elsewhere. It is, agaui, difficult 
to regard it as a ‘lay-movement’® as Rhys Davids dunks. 
It is evidently, as alredy sliown, a world-renouncing move¬ 
ment completely classless and casteless. Again it cannot be 
regarded as a movement of revolt against Hinduism origina¬ 
ting from a reformative zeal (like that of the Arya-Smaja of 
Dayananda Sarasvati or Brahm-Samaja of Kesava Sen). Its 
real originating motive was one of discovery and not of revolt 
or reform, and in effect it was a departure from the orthodoxy 
of the tradition, though not from the tradition as a whole. 


1. Radhakiislinan—Indian Philosophy, Vol. I.p. 3C1. 

1. Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 327. Dr. Pande, however, 
regards Buddhism as deeply influenced by the Vedic stream. 

;. Buddhist India p. 159. 







Section B. 

THE SOURCES OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 

The Compromising Character of the Bhagavadgitd :_ 

While tracing the development of Indian thought in 
the preceding section, we noted that the ritualistic religion 
of the Vedas and Brahmanas received a jolt when some of 
the Upnisadic seers heralded a new and independent line of 
approach. Under the impact of this new knowledge the 
Upanisadic speculation took, broadly speaking, three alter¬ 
native lines : (i) the ritualistic line of orthodox tradition 
(karma marga); (ii) the radically anti-ritualistic intellectual 
and intuitionist line of knowledge (jnana marga); and (iii) 
a compromising line of the two (jhana-karma-samuccaya- 
niarga). The second line, viz., the anti-ritualistic path of 
knowledge(jhana marga) had two forms: one the absolutistic, 
as embodied in the earlier Upanisads like the Brhadaranyaka 
and Chandogya etc., which later on developed into what is 
known as ‘Vedanta’ ; and the other dualistic, traces of which 
are found in the later Upanisads like the Katha and 
Sveta^vatara etc., which later on came to be systematised 
under the name ‘Sahkhya’. Notwithstanding the different 
accounts of the origin and development of the world-pro¬ 
cess, both of them alike emphasise the cultivation of 
knowledge and avoidance of ritualism. As regards the 
the question of acquiring knowledge (jnana), we have 
already seen in the preceding section that the method of 
yoga was prescribed by^some of the Upanisads.^ Some of them 
spoke of the method of devotion and divine grace as well^, 
which we delibrately omitted in the course of our discussion 
about the origin of Buddhism, for it had no positive hearing 
on that. Buddhism, as we havt already seen, had much in 
common with that aspect of the Upanisads which emphasised 
knowledge, and utilised yoga as a means to it. Utilising these 

1. Katha II. 12; III. 13; VI. 9-11; VI. 18; Mundaka II. 2.7^; 

III. 1.8; .Sveta 1.3 and II.8-14. 

2. Katha II. 20; II. 23; Mundaka III. 2.3; Svetasvatara III. 20; 

IV. 21; V. 14; VI. 18; VI. 21 and VI. 23. 
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two and taking due caution from the current extreme views 
of its time, it developed this branch of thought 
marga) into a practical philosophy. The B. G., on the oAer 
hand, representing a conciliatory scheme of things (jnana- 
karmk samuccaya-marga) tried to absorb and assimilate all 
these different forms and methods of knowledge (jhana), 
namely, Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga and Bhakti by making 
some alterations and adjustments in them and further 
adding to them a new concept of karma, viz., disinterested 
action (niskama-karma). It seeks to combine the knowledge 
of the Sankhya dualism and the Upanisadic absolutism along 
with the method of yoga and bhakti with the Brahmanical 
ritualism by giving the latter a new meaning, and avdocating 
thereby a new doctrine of ‘niskama karma’. It, thus, intends 
to counteract the growing influence of radical renunciation 
and atheism advocated by various sects and so strongly 
championed by Buddhism and Jainism by putting forward a 
philosophy of theistic activism rooted in traditionol orthodoxy 
and yet adjusted to new ideas. 

We shall now see how these diverse elements are assi¬ 
milated and appropriated in the B. G., and how far they 
are modified and altered in the process. It is not sufficient 
for our purpose to know in a general way that the B. G. 
has been influenced by the ideas of the Upanisads, Sankhya 
and Yoga etc., which has already been pointed out by some 
scholars. We must make a further examination of the diff¬ 
erent elements found in the B. G. and see how far and in 
which senses these various thought-currents have been 
utilised by the B. G. 

Elements of Ritualism :— 

For an objective surveyor, it is not difficult to see that 
the B. G., though it undermines the value of rituals and 
sacrifices, it does not reject them in toto- It rather accepts 
and absorbs them into its scheme by modifying their con¬ 
cepts. Only those types of sacrifices are condemned and 
rejected which are performed without any inner piety. Such 
sacrifices which consist of mere external formalities are only 
nominal (namayajna), improperly performed, out of pride 
and prestige^, and they will only lead the sacrificer to fall in- 


I. B.G. XVI. 17. 
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to a foul hell.^ But sacrifices, if duly performed, can lead to 
heaven where the sacrificer will enjoy heavenly pleasures.“ 
But ultimately he will again have to come down to the 
world of mortals after the exhaustion of his merit, thus 
still remaining under the cycle of birth and death.^ Sacri¬ 
fices, therefore, cannot lead to the highest goal of immortality, 
and as they entail a desire for pleasure and prosperity, tlicir 
pursuit rather distracts the mind from the meditative repose 
leading to the highest attainment.^* It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that notwithstanding this usual disparaging treatment 
of sacrifices, the B. G. considers them as essentially puv'i- 
fying (pavanani)^, and gives them a new meaning in order 
to fit them in with the path of knowledge. The word ‘sacri¬ 
fice’ (yajna) is used to connote perfect detachment based on 
knowledge (jnanayajna) which is the best of all sacrifices.^ 
Thus, ultimately yajna is interpreted in the sense of the 
disinterested or selfless discharge of all duties (niskam-karrna ), 
and both knowledge and action are synthysised. In this sense 
it is said that actions other than yajhas alone can cause 
bondage’, and yajnas performed in the selfless manner will 
lead to the highest goal.® Thus the sacrifice is taken in three 
different senses, rejected in the first sense, undermined in the 
second and accepted in the third sense ; in the first it leads 
to hell, in the second to heaven and in the third to final 
salvation. 

It is clear that the B.G.. in its attempt to bring the rituali¬ 
stic religion in conformity with knowledge makes these 
alterations and adjustments in the meaning of yajna, and 
develops its important theory of detached or disinterested 
action (niskama-karma). It cannot, however, be said tliat 
the idea was altogether new. The disparaging note to or¬ 
dinary ritualism is traceable in some of the Upanisads. dhe 
general tone and even some of the words used in this 


1. B.G. XVI. i6. 

2. B.G. IX. 20; III. 10-12. 

3. B.G. IX. 21. 

4* B.G. II. 42-4C. 

r,. B.G. XVIII. r,; HI. I;^ 

6. B.G. IV. 33; IX. 15; XVIII. 7«- 

7. B-G. III. 9. 

8. B.G. IV. 33ff; XVIII. C. 
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connection by the Mundaka is similar to that cf the B. Gd 
The special meaning attached to yajna (jnana-yajna) is also 
an extension of the symbolic interpretation of the sacritice 
commenced in the Upanisads. The teaching of disinterested 
action also is traceable in some of the Upanisads- The Ua, 
for examle, states that man should desire to hve a 
hundered years doing all his duties, and in that way and 
no other will action not contaminate him.- The Chandogya.* 
Brhada.*, and Kausitaki® also speak of an elevated state of 
mind when actions do not contaminate the doer. But it is 
undoubtedly in the B. G. that the conception gains pro¬ 
minence and becomes one of its central themes. 

Elements of the Upanisads: — 

The influence of the Ups. on the B. G. is only too 
patent. The entire description of the eternity and immortality 
of Atman, the absoluteness and transcendence of Brahman, 
its negative and paradoxical characterisation, the references 
to lordly powers and the supreme nature of God (Paramat- 
man) ? the symbolic meditation of ‘Om’ (Sabda-Brahman), 
the description of the two pathways of pitryajia and deva- 
yana, the ultimate unity behind the multiplicity of the world, 
an abiding and imperishable element behind the imperma¬ 
nent and perishing features of it, the nature and the state of 
nirvana and the ideal conduct of sthita-prajna—in short, 
most of the metaphysical elements of the B. G. are drawn from 
the Ups. Not only are the ideas taken but very many verses 
as well, literallv or with some variations, are the same as 
those of the tips. Besides, there are numerous other short 
passages, words and expressions which clearly seem to be 
borrowed from the Ups. Some images also of the B. G. 


1. Mundaka, I. 2. 7—loandB.G. II. 46; III. ii —12. _ 

jvjanyad sreyo vedayante (Mund. 1 .2.10)—naiiyad astiti vadinah (®* 

Q II. 42)• Vedayante pramudhah (Mund. 1 .2.10)—pravadanti avipascitah 
(li.G. Ih 42). Vayam krtartha ity abhimanyanti balah (Mund. I.2.9;— 
puspitarn vacam pravadanti avipascitah (B.G. II. 42). 

2. Isa. I. and 2 (tyaktena bhunjithah; na karma lipyate nare). 

3. Ghando. IV. 14.3 (evamvidi papain karma na slisyate). 

4. Brhada IV. 3. 22-30; IV. 4* 23. (na lipyate karmana papakena) 
3. ICaus. III. I. (sa yo mam veda na ha vai tasya kenacana 

karmana loko miyatc). 
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are similar to those of the Ups. We may point out here 
the important verses, passages, expressions and images which 
will indicate the magnitude of this influence. 

The passages occurring verbatim or with some variations 


B-G. Ups. 

'• II. 19, ya enamvetti han—with little variation in the 

first line the verse is liter¬ 
ally the same as Katha 

II. 19. 

2- II. 20, na jayate mriyate—with little variation in the 
va kadacin . . . first line the verse is liter¬ 
ally the same as Katha 
II. 18. 

Q _ - 

• 11. 55. prajahati yada—corresponds to Katha. VJ. 

kaman sarvan 14 and Brhada. IV. 4. 7 . 
partha mano- yada sarve pramucyante 
gatan... kama ye’sya hfdi 5ritah. 

III. 42 and VIII. 20.—the verse is taken with slight 

indriyani par^y variation from Katha III. 10 
ahuh... and 11;VI. 7 and 8: indriyeb- 

hyah para hy artha. . . . 

IV. 14, iti rnam yo abhi—similar to kausitaki. III. 1, 

janati karmabhir sa yo mam veda na ha vai 
na sa badhyate tasya kenacana karmana loko 
miyate 

^•10, lipyate na sa—closely corresponds to Chan- 

papena padma- dogya IV. 14. 3, yatha 

pattram iva’mb- puskarapalasa apo na sHsyante 
hasa evam evamvidi papam karma 

na slisyata iti. 

V. 13^ nava dvare pure—exactly the same as in 

dehi.. .with its Sveta. III. 18 
epithet 'vasi’ 

VI. 29, sarvabhutastham—exactly the same as in 

atmanam sarva- Kaivalya 10 ; Isa 6, sarvani 
bhut^i ca’tmani bhutanyatmani. .sarvabhutesu 
ca’tmanam. . . 
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B.G. 


Ill 


Ups. 

9. VII.4, bhumir apo’nalo—with some modification 


vayul;i.. 


10. VIII. 


9, aditya 
tamasah 


11. VIII. 9, anor 


vamam 
paras tat 

aniyarnsam 


similar to Mundaka II. 1.3; 
Pra^na VI. 4, 

etasmaj jayate. .khara va- 
yur jyotir apah.... 

exactly the same as in 
Sveta. III. 8. 


exactly the same 
Sveta. III. 20. 


as in 


12. VIII. 


11, yad aksaram 
vedavido vadanti.. 


with some variation in the 
first line the verse is the 
same as Katha. II. 15. 

13. XI. 28, yatha nadinain—quite similar to Mundaka. 

bahavo’mbuvegah III. 2. 8, yatha nadyapah 
samudram eva’bhi- syandamajiah samudre astarn 
mukha dravanti gacch2Lnti. .cf. Pra^na. VI. 5. 

14. XIII. 13, sarvatah pani—the entire verse is exactly 

padrn.. the same as Sveta. III. 16. 

15. XIII. 14, sarvendriya-the whole line is axactly the 

gunabhasam sarv- same as Sveta. III. 17. 
endriyavivarjitam 

16. XIII. 15, durastham ca’n—almost the same as Isa 5, 

tike ca tat taddure tadvantike, and 

Mundaka III.7., durat sudure 
tadihantike ca. 

17. XIII. 17, jyotisamapi taj—the same occurs in Brhada. 

jyotih IV. 4. 16, jyotisarn jyotih 

18. XIII. 32, sarvatra’vasthito—very much similar to 

dehe tathatma Katha. V. 11, 
no’palipyate ekas tatha sarva-bhutanta- 

ratma na lipyate lokaduh- 
khena bahyah 

19. XV. 1, urdhva mulam—almost same as Katha. VI. 1. 

adhah ^akhamasvat- urdhvamulo’vak-^akha eso’- 
tharn prahur avyayam ^vatthas sanatanah 
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B. G. Ups. 

20. XV. 6, na tad bhasayate—quite siiniliar to Ka^lia. 

suryo.. V. 15 ; Muncjaka II. 2. 10 

& Sveta VI. 14, 
na tatra suryo bhati. . 

21. XV. 15, Vedais ca —with the substitution of the 

sarvair woid Wedairanekaih, in 

ahameva vedyo place of ‘Vedaij^ ca sarvaih,’ 
vedantakrt.. the entire line is exactly the 
same as in Kaivalya 22. 

22. XVIII. 17, hatva’pi sa —resembles Kausitaki III. 1, 

imamllokan na na bhruna-hatyaya, na 
hanti na nib- matrvadhena, na pitr-vadh- 
adhyate ena nasya paparn . . 

Besides, there are a number of other passages conveying 
the same ideas and having somewhat similar expressions. We 
may just compare the following:— 

B. G. Ups. 


1 . 

2 . 


29, ascaryavat 
pa^yati.. 

II. 42-44 undermines 


—clearly reminds of Katha. 
II. 7 sravanayapi. . a^caryo 
vakta.. 

the value of rituals almost in the 
same way as Mundaka I. 2. 
7 — 10 . 


II. 70, samudram apah —clearly resembles Mundaka 

pravi^anti yad- lU. 2. 8, yatha nadyah 

vat syandamanah samudre astani 

gacchanti. cf. Pra^naVI. 5. 

"I* II. 71, Vihaya Kaman —echoes the idea of Katha. 

yah sarvan VI. 4 & Brhada. IV. 4.7., 

pumaip ^carati. . yada sarve pramucyante kama 
ye’sya hrdi ^ritah 

5. VI. 11-13, describing the—has obvious similarity to 
place posture Sveta. II. 8-10. 
and procedure ‘Same ^ucau.. . .’ 
of yoga like ‘trirunnatam sthapya samara 
.. ‘sucau dese ^ariram . ... ’ 
pratisthapya 
.... ‘samain 
kaya sirogrivam’ 
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B.G. 


Ups. 


6. VI. 31, sarva 
“itam yo 
bhajaty 
^thitah.. 


bhutasth—is similar to Isa. 7, yasmin 
mam sarvani bhutani.. ekatvam anu- 
ekatvam pasyatah. 


7. VII. 2; jnanam. .vaks—reminds at once of the all- 
yamy asesatah, yaj revealing knowledge of Ch^do, 
jnatva ne’ha bhu- VI. 1. 3. and Brhada. IV. 5. 
yo’nyaj jnatavyam 6., IL 4. 5., yena a^rutam 

avasisyate srutam bhavati. .avijnatarn vi- 

jfiatam iti. 


8 . 


VIII.4 and 7, bhumira- 
po’nalo vaynh.. 
mattah paratararn 
na’-nyat.. 
mayi sarvam idam 
protam.... 


contain similar ideas as 
Mundaka. II. 2. 5. 
yasmin dyauh prthivi cantarik- 
sam otarn 


9. VIII. 13. andXVII.24, 
aum ity ekaksaram 
brahma vyahara 
n....; 

tasmad aum iti 
udahrtya 


prescribes the same meditation 
and remembrance of ^abda- 
Brahma as found in Mundaka. 
II. 4. 5, Mandukya. 12 and 

Sveta. I. 14. cf. Katha. II. 15-17 
and PraSna V. 1-5. 


10. VIII. 24-27 and IX. —as found in Chando. IV. 15; V. 
25., have the sim- 10;Brhada. VI.2. 15ff; Pra^na I. 
ilar description of 9fF; Kausltaki I. 2fF and Mund- 
devayana (^ukla aka. I. 2. 9ff. 
gati) and pitryana 
(krsna-gati) 


11. IX. 20 and 21, te taip bh- —is stated similarly in Munc^a- 
ka. uktva svargalo- I. 2. 10, nakasya pr§thc te 
kam viSalam sukrte’nubhutvemam lokam 

kslne punye mar- hinataram va visanti 
tyalokam visanti 
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B.G. 

12. XI. lOff, ‘^asi surya ne- 

tram’ etc. 
describing cosmic 
form of Krsna 

13. XV. 16-18. The tripartite- 

distinctions of 
ksara, aksara and 
Paramatma 


Ups. 

-carries similar ideas as in 
Mundaka II. 1. 4, 
agnir murdha caksusi can- 
dra suryau.. 

is traceable in Sveta. I. 10, 
ksaram pradhanam ainrta- 
ksaram harah ksaratmanav 
Hate deva ekah. 


Many of the images also of the B. G. are quite similar 
to those of the Ups. The analogy of the river merging in¬ 
to the ocean in B. G. II. 70 and XI. 28 is similar to that 
o Mundaka. III. 2.8. Detachment is compared both in 
• G. V. 10 and Chandogya IV. 14.3 to the noncontami¬ 
nation of the lotus-leaf from water. The analogy of the 
Asvattha tree of B. G. XV. I is found in Katha. VI. I, as 
* so in Maitrl. VI. 4. The world is generally conceived as 
^ sea, and the different means to salvation are imagined as 
®3ts which take men across it. B. G. IV. 36, for example, 
speaks of going across through the boat of knowledge (jnana 
P avenaiva ..samtarisyasi) and Muncjaka. I. 2. 7 calls the 
^ts of eighteen-fold sacrifices as insecure (plava hy ete 
th y^Jharupai astadaSoktam avaram yesu karma). Again 
t e body is imagined as a house with nine doors having the 
n *he indwelling being (navadvare pure dehi) both in 
• V. 13 and XIV. 11 as well as in Sveta. III. 18. The 
ai^ 0 ^ of borses, chariot and charioteer found in Katha III. 

With regard to the relation of senses, mind and intellect 
etc., is suggested, though not clearly stated by the B. G. in 
various expressions like II. 60,67, 68; III. 7,41 and 

has been suggested that “the famous figure 
o tman as the chariot-driver in the parable referred to is 
responsible for the Gita episode itself of the Mahabharata”.* 
these go to prove that the B. G. derives much of its 
material from the Ups. 


>• Vol. G, p. 503. 
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It should not, however, be thought that the entire B. G. 
is nothing but a jumble or collection of all the diversified 
elements of the Ups. Firstly, it takes material from othei 
sources as well; secondly, its aim being the reconciliation of 
the paths of knowledge and action (jnana-karma-samuccaya) 
it takes only those materials from the Ups. which are 
suited to its purpose; and thirdly, some of the ideas trace¬ 
able here and there in the Ups. as stray hints or occurring in 
them infrequently are for the first time brought into focus 
and propounded prominently by it. This may be illustrated 
by referring to its distinctive doctrines of devotion (bhakti) 
and disinterested action (niskama karma). Except for the 
Sveta^vatara which Deussen^ considers the leading example of 
the theistic teachings of tlie Ups., and which has been styled 
by Barth“ as a kind of Saivite Bhagavadgita, no other Ups. 
has that pronounced tone of devotion as is found in the B.G. 
Similarly the doctrine of disinterested action, though hinted 
at here and there in the Ups., as already indicated, was 
nowhere given that place and prominence which is given to 
it in the B.G. It is with a view to fitting in the knowledge of 
the Ups. with the special doctrines of disinterested action and 
devotion that the B.G. shapes and shaipcns the relevant ideas 
of the Ups. Besides, it also utilises the ideas of the Sahkhya 
and Yoga much more than any of the Ups., and tries 
to mould them in such a way that they might be brought in 
conformity with its largely adopted Upanisadic ideas. Thus, 
it is a deliberate appropriation, adjustment and synthesis of 
some of the Upanisadic ideas relevant to its syncretic doctrine. 
Therefore, the oft-quoted verse=^ indicating the B. G. as being 
exclusively derived from the Ups., representing all the Ups. as 
cows, and the Gita as the milk derived out of them, is to be 
taken as a very general statement, and should be accepted 
only with reservations. 

Elements of Sankhya :— 

Let us now look at the elements of Sahkhya which the 

1. I.H.Q,., Vol. 6, p. 507. 

2. Religions of India (English Translation), p. 207. 

3. Sarvopani§ado gavo dogdha gopalanandanali 

P^tho vatsah suddir bhokta dugdham gltamrtaip mahat. 
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B. G. makes use of. It is not difficult to see how the funda¬ 
mental tenets of the Sahkltya system are combined with those 
of the Ved^ta and interwoven in the metaphysica sc erne 
of the B. G. The nature of prakrti and puru?a, their relation 
causing the world-process, the nature and function of the 
three gunas, the twentyfour principles together wiffi the 
purusa as the twentyfifth and the discriminative knowledge ot 
prakrti and purusa leading to emancipation—all are clearly 
accepted and assimilated in the B. G.. We find specific men¬ 
tion of prakrti and purusa as two beginningless entities ( B 
G XIII. 19)^ the contact of which is said to be the source o 
all things and beings (B. G. VII. 6; XIII. 26 )^. Purusa, 
however, is not an active participant and is regar e as 
inactive (akartta-B. G. XIII, 29; III. 27), indifferent, pure 
witness (ud^ina, saksi-B. G. XIV. 23; IX. 18), beyond 
qualities (gunatita, nirguna—B. G. XIV. 25; XII. 31) an 
unique (Kevala. .B-G. XVIII. 16). One can easily sec that 
these epithets are precisely the same as those used for purusa 
in the Sankhya philosophy.® It is only when the purusa is 
deluded by ahankara, an evolute of prakrti that he falsely 
takes himself for the doer (B. G. III. 27). Prakrti alone is the 
active principle(B.G.III. 27; XIII, 29),“ the three gunas of 
which constitute the whole universe(B. G. VII. 13; XIII. 19).'* 
The function of the world is explained in terms of these very 
gunas (B. G. III. 27, 28, 29; XIV. 23).® Again the know¬ 
ledge (jftana) leading to salvation consists in the discrimina¬ 
tion of purusa from prakrti (B. G. XIII. 2, 18, 23 and 34)’ 
which are also called Ksetrajnaand Ksetra respectively. 


1. Prakftim pumsaiji caiva viddhy anadi ubhav api. 

2. etadyonini bhutani sarvani’ty upadharaya; 

yavat samjayate Ki&cit sattvam sthavara jahgamam 
IC§etra-k^etraj ua-sainyogat tad viddhi bharatarsabha. 

3. Sankhya-Karika 19:— tasmacca viparyasat siddham sak^itvamasya 
purusasya; Kaivalaym madhyasthyaip drastrtvain akart^bhava^ca. 

4* prkrtyaiva ca karm^i kriyamanani sarvasal), 

5. tribhir gunamayair bhavair ebhih sarvamidam jagat. 

6. guna gunesu varttante. 

7. Ksetra ksctrajnayor cvam antaram jnana cak^usa. . .yc vidur 
yanti te param. 
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With slight variation in the scheme of classification the 
twentyfour principles of Sankhya together with purusa as the 
twentyfifth are accepted by the B. G. According to Sankhya 
the classification of these 25 principles is broadly subsumed 
under four heads, viz. (a) the original primal matter which 
is never an evolute (mula prakrtir avikrtih), (b) the seven 
principles like mahat etc. which are evolvent in relation to 
the sixteen principles, namely, the eleven senses and the five 
tanmatras, and evolutes in relation to the primal matter or 
prakrti (prakrtir vikrtayah), (c) the sixteen evolutes which 
are never evolvents but only evolutes (vikarah), and (d) the 
puru§a who is beyond both these evolvents and evolutes (na 
prakrtir na vikrtih) Thus, out of these four grades, prakrti 
and purusa are placed in two separate grades. Then there iv 
a third group of seven, ‘prakrtir vikrtayah’, i. e. mahat, 
ahahkara and five subtle elements. The fourth group consists 
of the sixteen evolutes, viz. the eleven indriyas and five gross 
elements. 

The B. G. makes slight modifications in this broad 
scheme of the Sankhyan classification in view of its persistent 
affiliation with the Ved^iic metaphysics. Admitting, as it 
does, the absolute supremacy of the non-dual Brahman, it 
does not regard purusa and prakrti as two ultimate and in¬ 
dependent entities, but considers them as only two forms, hig¬ 
her and lower, of the same supreme Reality (VII. 4-6). There¬ 
fore, purusa and prakrti are not entirely separeted in its broad 
scheme of classification. Again, instead of assigning a separate 
class for the sixteen evolutes, it tries to merge them into the 
class of seven principles called by Sankhya ‘prakrtir vikrtayah’. 
Out of these sixteen, five gross elements are supposed to be 
implied by five tanmatras, and so need not require any 
separate mention. Regarding the remaining eleven indriyas, 
it takes the chief of them, namely, mind as a representative 
(implying all of them), and adds it to the group of seven, 
thus making the total number eight. This is how it comes to 
formulate the eightfold (as^adha) division of prakrti and 
simplifies the mode of broad classification. 

Now according to it, the supreme Reality, like that of 

I. mula prakrtir avikrtih mahadadyah prakrtir vikrtayah sapta.^ 

so^asakastu vik^o na prakrtir na vikrtih, purusah,Sankhya-Karika 3. 
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the Vedanta, is only one having two forms, lower (apara) 
and higher (para), called prakrti and purusa respectively, 
and the former is spoken of as being of eight kinds ( astadha, 
B. G. VII. 4 and 5). The latter being essentially identical 
with the Supreme (B. G. XIII. 2)^ no division or distinction 
can be spoken of it. After this adjustment, the B. G. fully 
accepts the Sahkhyan enumeration of 24 principles excluding 
the purusa (B. G. XIII. . It can thus be clearly seen that 
the B. G. in order to bring the Sahkhyan principles in har¬ 
mony with those of the Vedanta, introduces this little 
modification in the scheme of broad classification, and then 
finds it easy to accept the Sahkhyan enumeration of tattvas. 

We may at a glance clearly see the nature of these two 
schemes of classification in the following tables :— 

Sahkhya Glassification 


Prakrti (mula prakrtir 
avikrtih) 


1 fbuddhi-1 

Group of Seven (prakrtir ahahkara-1 

I vlkrtayah) l^tanmatras-5 


1 Purusa (na prakrtir 
na vikrtih) 


Group of Sixteen- 

(vikarah) 


r 


m ind- 


— 1 
—5 


. sense organs- 
j motor organs—5 
Lgross elements—5 


Total 24 


B. G. ’s Classification 
Supreme Reality (Purusottama) 


lower form (apara prakrti) higher form 

I (para prakrti 

I or purusa ) 


I. Ksetrajfiam ca’pi maip viddi sarvaksctresu bharata. 
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r 1. earth : its gross and 
I subtle forms 2 

2. water : do do-2 

I 3. fire : do do-2 

1 4. air : do do-2 

^ 5. ether : do do-2 

I 6. in dr iy as: 5 sense- 

I organs, 5 motor- 
I organs, 1 mind--11 
I 7. egotism-1 

8. intellect- 1 


Total 24 

Thus the Sahkhyan categories along with the important 
tenets of Sankhya are absorbed by the B. G- and fitted into 
the metaphysical scheme of the Vedanta which it largely 
follows. The term ‘Saiikhya’ itself occurs in tlie B. G. as 
often as seven times (II. 39; III. 3; V. 4; V. 5; XIII. 24; 
XVIII. 13 and XVIII. 19) but it must not be forgotten 
that the B. C. makes use of the Sankhyan material in its own 
way. We cannot find here an unmitigated form of the later 
atheistic Sankhya philosophy. In fact the term ‘Sankhya’ is 
hardly used in the B. G. in the sense of tliat atheistic system. 
It is rather constantly used in the sense of a doctrine based 
on knowledge (jiiana) which is placed as an alternative to 
yoga i. e. a doctrine based on action (karma). Even in 
chapter XVIII in which alone the term ‘Sankhya’ occurs 
without its usual alternative doctrine, yoga, it does not seem 
to indicate the well known Sankhya system of subsequent 
times, for tlie five causes spoken of by B.G. XVIII. 13 in 
the name of tlie Sankhya doctrine do not appear in the later 
Sankhya system known to us. 

It has already been pointed out that the B.G. does not 
admit the ultimacy of prakrti and purusa, and adds above 
them a supreme principle known as Paramatma, Uttama- 
Purusa or Purusottama (B.G. XV.16-18). Thus neither the 
prakrti nor the purusa remains strictly and exclusively 
Sahkhyan. The prakrti which is also known as avyakta (B.G. 
VIII. 18, 20) is at once identified with the Vedantic maya 

(B.G. VII. 14.) and Ksetra (B.G. XIII. 5-6, 26), and at 
times spoken of as Svabhava (B.G. V. 14). Purusa also. 


lower form (apara prakrti) 


eightfold division 
(astadha prakrti) 
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like the Vedantic Atman, is said to be essentially identical with 
^preme _(B.G. XHI. 2, XIII. 22 .nd 31). Besides, , he 
nhil ‘Penisa’ are not always used in their strict 

P O^p leal sense. They are at times found to assume some 

i?us^" R o example, 

IS used mB.G. III. 33,.VII. 20, IX. 12 and 13 in the sense of 

XV.L ™ indiscriminately in the senses 

XIIT 0^- 36, 47 and 

or Inr^' limited empirical self 

Dremfr D^- VI. 10 is inter- 

if- in ^ in the sense of mind^ and Sankara takes 

mean th cannot 

«! me philosophical concept of Atma or Purusa. Similar 

Ug , ^ ^ terms like buddhi, ahahkara and manas also can 

inte7n°.'r' denoting the Sahkhyan meaning, viz. the 

under./ and manas occur in the sense of heart, 

45 a?H 39; HI. 2 and I. 30; XI. 

sense of^^”’, ahankara is taken, at times, in the 

nse of general pride (e.g. B.G. XVI. 18 XVIII. 59). 

whilethings are indicated: firsdy, the B.G. 
Sahkh^^^^^^*”^ fundamental tenets of both the Ups. and 
terms modifications in their ideals, 

differ ^ ^o^c^pts; and secondly, it does not always use the 
former*^! dieir technical senses. The 

the latt synthetic and compromising character and 

subject uon-logical and poetic treatment of the 


of Toga :— 

the B^^ examine the elements of yoga as found in 

alwav ‘yoga’ tho ‘Sahkhya’ also is not 

found B.G. in its strict technical sense, as it is 

u t e subsequent Yoga-system of Patafijali, where it is 


I- WitT 


verses Ramanword ‘yatecittalwa’ occurring in these two 
>atacitta« (R.B.G. IV. 21) and 

o Pom * • 10) as its synonyms, 

sav.- ‘he word ‘yatacitte 7 ma’in B.G. IV. 21 

TT/ ' A„?*'‘^f‘karanam atma bdhyah kdrya-kdrana-sanghatah." 

c cX: ^ ^ ‘Commenting on the same word in B.G. VI. io, 

'Cittam antahkaranam atma dehah.” (S.B.G. VI. 10 ). 


Sankara 
(S.B.G. 
he says: 
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defined as ‘the restraint of the mental operations (citta-vrtti- 
nirodhah). It is loosely used in the B.G. in so many senses 
and at places the meanings so imperceptibly pass into one 
another that it becomes difficult to ascertain as to which 
meaning rightly conveys the intended sense of the author. In 
fact, some commentators have been led to diverse interpretations 
of the B.G. on account of the fluidity of this and other such 
important terms. In the Vlth chapter, for example, most 
of the discussion about yoga is in the sense of the 

practice of self-restraint, but both in the opening and 
closing few verses of the chapter it is taken in the sense of 
karma-yoga.^ But this transition from one sense to another 
is so swift and silent that the author seems to have passed 
almost unnoticed from one neaning to another. No wonder, 
therefore, that even commentators like Sankara and Ramanuja 
are eluded in the interpretation of the important verse of the 
chapter, viz. VI. 46 where Arjuna is asked to become a yogi 
(tasmad yogi bhavarjuna), and yoga is preferred to jnana. 
Evidently, here ‘yoga’ means ‘karma-yoga’ or ‘nisk^a-karma’ 
which the B. G. uniformly holds in preference to mere jnajia, 
and unambiguously asks Arjuna to follow it.“ But both 

I. The chapter opens up whh an unmistakable definition of yogi as “one 
who docs the prescribed work regardless of its fruit” (anavritali karma- 
phalarn karyam karma karoti yah—B.G. VI.i). This sense of the word 
‘yoga’ is carried on upto B.G. VI. 9 where the equanimity of in¬ 
tellect (samabuddhih) is emphasised and yogi is said to conduct himself 
among his friends and foes with equanimity (B.G. VI.q)* It is precisely 
in this sense that ‘yoga’ was earlier defined as ‘equanimity’ and ‘skilful 
action’ (Samatvam yoga ucyate—B.G.II. 48; yogah Karmasu Kau^alam— 
B.G. II. jo). It is again in this sense of the word that Arjuna is asked 
to be a yogi towards the close of the chapter (Tasmad yogi bhava’ rjuna, 
B.G. VI. 46). Evidently, Kr§na cannot ask Arjuna to retire from the 
battle and go to the forest for practising Patanjala yoga. But right from 
VI. 10 to VI. 41 the B.G. uses the word ‘yoga* in the sense of Patanjala 
yoga and describes the place, posture and procedure of it, referring to 
‘practice* and ^detachment’ (abhy^a and vairagya—B.G. VI. 35) the 
means of acquiring self-restraint—precisely the same as prescribed in the 
Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali (abhyasa vairagyabhyarn tan nirodhah—Yoga- 
Sutra I. 12). The latter i-e. Patanjala yoga seems to be described as 
a means to the former i.e. karmayoga. 

2. Preference to karmayoga over jnana is clearly shown in B.G. HI* 
7 and 8 (karmayogam. . 'virisyate; niyatam kuru karma tvam) as well 
as in B.G.V.2. (tayos tu karmasamnyasat karmayogo viSisyat’e). In the 
second chapter itself krsna asks Arjuna to work as a yogi (yogasthah 
kuru karmani—B. G. 11. 48) as he does in the present verse (tasmad 
yogi bhava rjuna-^B.G. VI. 46). cf. B.G. III. 9; ly. ,2 (muktasangah 
samacara; yogam atistho’ ttistha bharata). ^ 
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Sankara and Ramanuja, holding up their own respective 
positions of jn^a and bhakti, attach a differnt meaning to 
jnana and remain ambiguously silent about yoga, indicating 
thereby its continued sense of Patafijala-yoga.^ We must, 
therefore, understand the different senses in which the term 
‘yoga’ is used in the B.G. 

On careful examination of the various passages relating 
to yoga, we find as many as four differeut senses in which the 
term has been used in the B.G. : — 

(1) The first and most important use of the term, in keep¬ 
ing with the highest teaching of the B.G., is in the sense of 
the disinterested or selfless discharge of one’s duty. It is in 
this sense that the term occurs for the first time in the B.G. 
{II. 39) where, as at many other places, it is placed as an 
alternative to Saiikhya or jnana. As this yoga enjoins 
the relentless discharge of one’s actions, it is, at times, joined 
with the word ‘karma’, and is thus more fully known as 
karma-yoga (HI, ^>7; V. 2 and XIII. 24) as against 
Sankhya-yoga or jnana-yoga (XIII. 24; III. 3) which stands 
for renunciation of actions. Still another name for this 
karma-yoga is buddhi-yoga (II. 49), for in it, it is the state of 
buddhi which matters and not the mere outward action. It 
is in this sense that the term is throughout used in the second 
chapter and defined as the “equanimity of mind” (samatvarii 
yoga ucyate, II. 48) or “skilful action” (yogah karmasu 
kausalam II. 50) when actions are so “skilfully performed 
that they do not contaminate the doer. This sense of yoga 
is very frequently used in the B.G. e.g. II. 39,48-50, 53; III. 

7; IV. 38, 41, 42; V. 1, 2, 4-7, 11; VI. 1-4, 46; IX. 28; 
XIII. 24 etc. 

It may be noted here that when the term ‘yoga’ is 
preceded by some other term, it leaves its independent 
meaning of ‘niskama-karma’ and signifies a general sense, viz. 

I. .Sankara commenting on B.G. VI. 46 where the supremacy of 
yoga (karmayoga) over jnana is clearly stated (. . . .yoga jnanibhyo’pi 
mato’dhikah), tries to give a different twist to the word, ‘jhana’ and takes 
it in the sense of mere scriptural scholarship (jnanam atra-^astra-pandityam 
S.B.G. VI. 46) and leaves the word ‘yoga’ unexplained. Ramanuja also 
does not enlighten about the meaning of the word ‘yoga*, and very much 
like iSankara takes the word‘jn^a’ in the sense of knowledge other than 
the true knowledge of the Self (atma-jnana-vyatiriktaih jnanaih R.B.G. 
VI. 46). 
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‘by means of’ as is clear from such uses as Sahkhya-yoga 
(XIII. 24), jh^a-yoga (III. 3), karma-yoga (III. 3, V. 2, 
XIII. 24), buddhi-yoga (II. 49; X. 10 ; XVlII. 57), 
abhyasa-yoga (VIII. 8), samnyasayoga (IX. 28) and bhakti- 

yoga (XIV. 26). , r u 

(2) In order to fit in with the devotional aspect ot me 

B.G., yoga is again used in the sense of ‘complete self- 
surrender’ to God which, of course, in effect demands a 
similar disinterested discharge of action in the name of God. 
Thus in the devotional context the terms ‘yoga’ and ‘yukta’ 
indicate total surrender to God, as in the following verses : 
VII. 1 ; IX. 14; X. 10; X. 22 etc. 

(3) Then, in relation to God, yoga has also a developed 
conception of action, viz. the wondrous powers. In this sense, 
it is also known as yoga-maya, e.g. VH. 25; IX. 5; X. 7, 
17, 18; XI. 4, 8, 9, 47 and XVIII. 75 and 78. 

(4) Then there are passages where yoga has been used 
in its technical sense of controlling the mental operations and 
practising concentration, as found in Patafijala-yoga. We 
may cite the following instances : IV. 27-30; V. 27-28; VI. 
10 flf; VIII. 10, 12-14; and XVIII. 33. 

It is thus clear that although the B G. borrows ideas 
from Yoga, it does not keep it confined merely to its technical 
sense of the practice of concentration and mental restraint^ 
but extends its meaning in order to fit in with its special 
doctrines of disinterested actioti, perfect devotion and 
resignation to God. ^ 

It has already been pointed out in the previous chapter, 
in the course of comparing the B. G. ’s ideas of yoga with 
those of the Yoga-Sutra, that the former’s explanation of yoga 
(in the fourth sense i.e. in the sense of self-control) is rather 
scrappy, and seems to be an earlier stage of the fully developed 
and systematised yoga of the Patafij ala-Yoga-Sutra. Though, 
it prescribes like the latter ‘practice’(abhyasa) and ‘non-attach¬ 
ment’ (vairagya) as means to control the fickle and fugitive 
mind,^ it does not discuss in detail the nature, modification 
and classification of them as found in the Yoga-Sutra. Simi¬ 
larly when it comes to deal with the practical guidance regard- 


. B.G. VI. 3^ compare Yoga-Sutra I- lo. 
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mg place and posture of the practice of yoga^, it gives merely 
some direction without caring overmuch to be thorough and 
systematic. But the same, as shown earlier, has been very 
elaborately discussed in the sadhana-pada of the Yoga-Sutra, 
and the eightfold yoga (astahga-yoga) has been systematically 

formulated. 

Thus, although the ideas of Sahkhya and Yoga are taken 
by the B.G. from the current thought, they are modified and 
adjusted in order to be brought under its largely adopted 
Upanisadic or Vedantic* thought. It is the ideas of the Ups. 
which throughout dominate the teachings of the B.Q. We 
have seen how the terms Saiikhya and Yoga, though they 
occur so many times in the B.G. are more frequently used 
a sense other than what is signified by the later systems 
under those names. It is difficult, therefore, to accept tlie 
^ew of Garbe who thinks that ‘‘the teachings of the Sahkhya- 
constitute almost entirely the foundation of the 
philosophical observations of the Bhagavadgita. In comparison 
'vith them the Vedanta takes a second place.We have 
seen that the real position is just the reverse. The B.G. is 
uiostly found to be dominated by the Ved^tic ideas, and the 
author always seems to be anxious to appropriate and 
su ordinate the atheistic and dualistic ideas of Sahkhya along 
method of Yoga under a theistic and non-dualistic 
philosophy of Vedanta. 

Elements of Buddhism : — 

question of the Buddhist influence on the B.G. is 
so easy to decide, for we do not get any direct and 
of^^I to Buddha or Buddhism in the B.G. Most 

t e scholars have, therefore, either left this question out 
^count or have given a negative answer to it. Indian 

It is hn ‘Vedanta* is used in the B.G. only once in XV. 15. 

wrong to think on that ground that the B.G. is a work of 
an ic period. The term is used, in the B.G., as also in some 
, ^ 1 ^^* hke Mundaka (III. 2.6) and Sveta (VI. 22) in the sense of 

e speculative thought of the Ups. This clearly shows that the term was 
n usage long before the emergence of the lately known Vedanta school. 

3 * Quoted by Radhakrishnan—Indian Philosophy Vol. I. p. 527; cf. 
Indian Antiquary Vol.47, Suppl. p. 6.. 
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scholars like K.T. Telang, R.G. Bhandarkar, B.G. Tilak, 
R.D. Ranade, S. Radhakrishnan etc, are not inclined to see 
any Buddhist influence on the B.G. The eminent Germaji 
scholar, Garbe, who is known for his critical attitude to the Gita, 
and who assigns it a date as late as 200 A.D., and speaks of 
the influence of so many thought-currents on it, has also 
nothing better to say. He remarks that “Buddhist influence . 
might be regarded as very much doubtful, resting at most on 
very far-fetched reasons.”^ Telang speaks of two possible 
alternatives and accepts the first one according to which the 
B.G. being an earlier thought, cannot be conceived to have 
been influenced by Buddhism. To use his own words : “Either 
the Gita and Buddhism were alike the outward manifestation 
of one and the same spiritual upheaval which shook to its 
centre the current religion, the Gita being the earlier and 
less thorough-going form of it; or Buddhism having already 
begun to tell on Brahmanism, the Gita was an attempt to 
bolster it up, so to say, at its least weak points, the weaker 
ones being altogether abandoned. I do not accept the latter 
alternative..”® He further says ; “The Ups. with the Gita 
and the precepts of Buddha appear to me to be the successive 
embodiments of the spiritual thought of the age, as it became 
more and more dissatisfied with the system of mere 
ceremonial, then dominant.”® According to R.G. Bhandarkar 
“the B.G. is the result of development of the religious and 
philosophic speculation that prevailed before the rise of 
Buddhism.”^ Regarding the occurrence of the term'Brahma- 
nirvana’ also he says that “though the Gita speaks of the 
Brahma-nirvana, it might not be supposed that it borrows 
this doctrine of final peace and serenity from Buddhism.”® 
B.G. Tilak also makes an unambiguous statement that “the 
elements of the B.G. are not borrowed from the Buddhist 
religion.”® R. D. Ranade referring to the alleged influence 
of the ethical virtues of Buddhism, viz., metta and karuna 


1. Indian Antiquary V0I.47, Suppl. p. 28. 

2. S.B.E. Vol. VIII. p. 25. 

3. S.B.E. Vol. VIII. p. 27. 

4. Collected Works of Bhandarkar, Vol. IV. p. 39. 

5. Ibid. p. 38. 

6. Gita Rahasya (Hindi Edition) p. 595. 
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on the B.G., says . ‘The very fact that these virtues are so 
elaborately treated in the Buddhist scriptures is itself an 
indication of their later development.Radhakrishnan, even 
though he admits that “some of the views of the Gita are 
like those of Buddhism” and “the word nirvana occurs in the 
Gita”, he clearly says that “this does not show any borrowing 
from Buddhism, since it is not peculiar to it.”2 Senart is of 
the opinion that Buddhism itself has been influenced by the 
devotion of Visnu-Krsna. Comparing the two religions, he 
says that “the affinities are undeniable” and “Buddhism 
is undoubtedly the borrower.”3 According to him “if there 
had not existed a religion made up of the doctrines of yoga, 
the legends of Visnu and devotion to Visnu-Krsna worshipped 
under the name of Bhagavat, Buddhism would not have 
come into existence.”^ 

Now we have already shown while discussing the 
chronology of the B. G. that it is of later origin than Early 
Buddhism and if so, the influence of the former on the 
origin of the latter is altogether out of question. We have 
further, while dealing with the sources of early Buddhism in 
the previous section, made it quite clear that the arguments 
of Senart regarding the alleged influence of the Visnuite- 
Krsnaite cult on Buddhism are more ingenious than 
convincing, and are based on superficial similarities devoid of 
a proper historical perspective. 

It is not insignificant in thi s regard to note that the 
B. G. is nowhere referred to in the early Pali Nikayas® which 
allude to so much preceding and contemporary thought. The 
theism with which the older portions of the Nikayas seem to 
be acquainted is at best the idea of Mahabrahma as creator 


1. The BhagavadgIta, p* ii6. 

2. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 526-7. 

3. I.H.Q,. Vol. 6.p. 672. 

4. Ibid’p. 673. 

5. Reference to Vasudeva and Baladeva by the Buddhist work, 
Niddesa, which is evidently commentatorial in nature, does not necessarily 
presuppose the composition of the B.G. cf. Collected Works of Bhandar- 
kar, Vol. IV, pp. 5-6. 
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and controller of the world."^ They nowhere refer to such a 
doctrine or belief according to which Krsna is regarded as 
the Supreme Deity, having Brahma and Siva along with 
others rooted in Him. (B. G. XI. 15). Thus our view about 
the later origin of the B. G. is supported by this negative 
evidence of the Pali Nikayas. This negative evidence finds a 
positive support when, on closer examination, we find a 
somewhat clear allusion to Buddhism by the B. G. In 
B. G. XVI. 8, 14 and 23 we find descriptions not only 
of materialists who regard this world as a place of sensual 
enjoyTnent but also of the followers of such a sytem of thought 
according to which the world is unsubstantial or unreal, with¬ 
out CJod and caused by desires. Such people call themselves 
lord, fully accomplished, mighty and happy, and follow their 
own way setting aside the scriptures. This seems to be a refere¬ 
nce to the Buddhists.- But Sankara simply passes it by with the 
remark that it is the view of the materialists (lokayatikadrstih 
iyam—S. B. G. XVI. 8). Ram^uja attributes it to atheists in 
general who transgress the commandments of God (bhagavad 
ajna’ tivrtti §ilah—R. B. G. XVI. 4) Later interpreters also 
think it convenient to fall in the line.^ It is true that some of 
these ideas are common to both materialists and Buddhists, 
but the former do not consider this world to be unreal, 
rather, they think it to be the only reality; nor do they 
regard this world as caused by desires.^ So it is quite plausi¬ 
ble to read into these verses an allusion to Buddhism. 

This is generally admitted that Buddhism and the B.G. 
have certain ideas in common. Some of them, of course, can 
be explained in the light of the Ups. being their common 
source, which we have already shown. But there are some 


1. D.I. i8: tatra bhikkhavc. . .tassa evam hoti—ahamasmi brahma, 
mahabrahma abhibhu anabhibhuto afiftadatthudaso vasavatti issaro katta 
nimmata scuho sanjita vasi pita bhutabhabyanani. See also M. I. 326-7. 

2. cf. The views of Buddha as reproduced by Ratthapala : 
‘Upaniyati loko addhuvo. . . anabhissaro. .. .assako. . .uno loko atitto 
tanhadaso ti’—M. II. 68. 

3. cf. Telang—S.B.E. Vol. VIII. Introduction; Radhakrishnan also 
quotes Sankara—The Bhagavadgita, p. 337. 

4. The word ‘kamahaitukam’ occurring in B.G. XVI. 8 which we 
have taken to mean as ‘caused by desire* may, however, have an alterna¬ 
tive meaning, viz. ‘for the sake of sensuous enjoyment* in which case it 

w-ould be treated as a reference to Materialists and not to Buddhists. 
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Other ideas, words and expressions which are not found in 
the Ups. or, at least, are not so articulate there, and yet 
they are so strikingly peculiar to Buddhism and the B. G. 
that it is very difficult to consider them as mere coincidences. 
There are again some pointed statements made in the B. G. 
which clearly seem to be intended to counter those of the 
Nikayas. Now, if there is any cogency in the evidence set 
forth above as well as in that of the previous chapter where 
the later origin of the B. G. was established, then these 
remarkable similarities and reactions would quite reasonably 
suggest the impact of Buddhism on the B. G. 

We may first point out here some of the important 
words, ideas and passages of the B. G. which indicate 
its familiarity with Buddhism. The term ‘nirvana’, even 
though its verbal form (nis+va)is found in the Vedic period,^ 
seems to have been used for the first time in its strict 
technical sense in Buddhism. In the whole of the pre-Bud- 
dhistic Ups., it is nowhere found. So to ignore its occurrence 
in the B. G. (as has been done by most of the scholars) in 
which it is used as many as five times^ does not seem 
justified. Again, virtues like nirvaira (XI. 55) adve^a, 
karuna and maitri (XII. 13) also are striking peculiarities of 
the B.G. and Buddhism,and these words do not occur in the Ups. 
Similarly ‘raga and dvesa’ occur in compound in the B.G. (II. 
64;III. 34 and XVIIl. 51) just as in the Pali texts. The way 
in which they are used B.G. II. 64 and Dhammapada 369^, 
as well as in B. G. XVIII. 51 and Dhammapada 377^ has a 
close resemblance. The epithets used for a muni in the B. G. 
like aniketa (XII. 19), nirmama (II. 71; III. 30; XII. 13 
and XVIII. 53), nirasi (III. 30; IV. 21), nirasraya (IV. 20) 
nirahara (II. 59), naiskarmya (III. 4; XVIII. 49), sama- 
duhkha-sukha (II. 15, 38; XII. 13, 18; XIV. 24), tulya- 
ninda-stuti (XII. 19; XIV. 24), tulya-manapamana (XIV. 
25) etc. are exactly the same as their corresponding Pali 

1. Pali-English Dictionary by Rhys Davids and Stedc (P.T.S.), 
under the words ‘nibbana’ and ‘nibbapeti*. 

2. B.G. II. 72; V. 24; V. 25; V. 36 and VI. 15. 

3. B.G. :—raga-dvesa viyuktais tu. . . prasadam adhigacchati 
Dh. :—chettva ragah ca dosan ca tato nibbanam ehisi. 

4. B.G. :—^raga-dvesau vyudasya ca 

Dh. ;—^ragafi ca dosafi ca vippamuncetha. 
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words of the Nikayas.^ None of these words is traceable in 
the pre-Buddhistic Ups. Then the vices like krodha, mada, 
dambha, atiinanita and asuya enumerated in the B. G. 
(^VI. 3, 4, 10 and 18) are strikingly similar to those found 
in the Amagandha Sutta (kodho, mado, thambho. . usuyya. . 
manatimano—Sn. 44), and people having such vices are 
alike called ‘naradhama’ (B. G. XVI. 19 and Sn. 44. Again 
just as Buddha regards hana-yahha (D. I 147 and Kutadanta 
Sutta) to be the best of all sacrifices, so also the B G. (IV. 
33) speaks of the jnana-yajna as the best. Similarly the 
teachings of‘samacariya’ in Buddhism (D. I. 3: M. I. 125-9, 
423-4) is well reflected in the teachings of ‘samatva’ in 
B. G. II. 38 and XIV. 24 and 25. Again the middle path 
of Buddhism is adopted in the B. G. while prescribing the 
practice of yoga (VI. 11, 16 and 17). The gradual psycho¬ 
logical stages in the process of concentration as described in 
Buddhism (D. J. 73; M. I. 37), vix. pamujjam, 
piti, passaddhi and sukha are somewhat similarly found in B. 
G. II, 64-66. Then the life has been characterised as suffering 
in the typical Buddhistic style (B. G. XIII,8: janma-mrtyu-jara- 
vyadhi-duhkha-dosanudarsanam). Besides, there are a number 
of passages betraying similarity or close affinity between the 
B. G. and the Nikayas. We may take here some of the impor¬ 
tant ones for illustration:— 

B.G. 

1. II. 46, yavan artha 
udapane sarvatah samplu- 
todake 

2. II. 16 and 28, avyaktadini 
bhutani.. .avyaktanidhanany 
eva tatra ka paridevana. 
ubhayor api drsto’ntah... 

3. III. 17 and VI. 22, tasya 
karyam na vidyate. yam 
labdhva ca param labharn 
manyate nadhikarn tatah 


I. For corresponding Pali words of the Nikayas— sec Pali—English 
Dictionary (P.T.S.) . 


Nikayas 

Ud. 79, kirp kayira udapa- 
nena apa ce sabbada siyum. 

Sn. 113, yassa maggam na 
janasi agatassa gatassa va, 
ubho ante asampassam 
nirattharp paridevasi 

M.L 249; II. 280, katam 
karaniyani naparam ittha- 
ttaya’ti. 
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B.G. 

4. VI. 5, uddhared atmana’ 
tmanam. 

5. VI. 5 and 6. atmaiva hy 
atmano bandhur atmaiva 
ripur atmanah. 

bandhur atma’tmanas tasya 
... varteta’tmai Va satruvat 

b. VI. 32. atmaupamyena 
sarvatra.. 

7. II. 58 yada samharate 
cay 2 im kurmo’ hgani’ va 
sarvasah 

8. VI‘ 34. cahcalam hi manah 
Krsna... 

9* VI. 40 na hi kalyanakrt 
l^ascid durgatim tata 
gacchati, and IX. 31. na 
me bhaktah prana^yati 

^0- II. 11 asocyan anva^ocas 
tvam.. .gatasunagatasum^ca 
na’nusocanti panditah 

11. II. 56. duhkesvanudvigna- 
manah sukhesu vigataspr- 
hah 

12. III. II and 12 devan 

bhavayata’nena.. .sreyah 
paramavapsyatha. i stan 

bhogan hi vo deva dasyante 

yajfia bhavitah 

13. III. 4. na karmanam 
anarambhan naiskarmyam 
puruso’ snute... 

14. III. 24 utsideyur ime loka.. 


Nikayas 

Dh. 379, attana codaya’ttanam 

Dh. 42 and 43, disc disarn 
yarn tarn Kayira vcrl va 
pana verinam .. 
na tarn mata pita kayira... 

Dh. 129-130; Sn. 137: atta- 
narn upamarp katva na 
haneyya na ghataye. 

S.I.7. kummo va aiigajni sake 
kapale 

Dh. 33ff. phandanarn capalarn 
cittarn. 

S.I. 27, ye keci Buddharn 
saranam gata.se, na te 
gamissanti apayabhumirn. 

S.I. 5. atitarn naniisocanti 
nappajappanti nagatarn, 
anagatappajappaya atltass- 
anusocana etena bala 
sussanti. 

S.IV. 71. phassena phuttho 
na sukhena majje dukkhena 
phuttho pi na sampavedhe. 

D. II- 83-89. ya tattha devata 
assurn tasarn dakkhina- 
madise; ta pujita pujayanti 
mani ta manay an ti na rh; 
devatanukampito poso sada 
bhadrani passatl ti. 

Dh. 271-272. na silabbatamat- 
tena vivitta sayanena va, 
phusami nekkhamma suk- 
harrx. 

D. II. 37 nassati vata bho loko 
vinassati vata bho loko... 
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B.G. 

15. VI. I Off. atmanam rahasi 

sthitah ekaki.. .sthiramasa- 
nam. ..samam kaya sirog- 
nvam dharayan. 

16. VII. 3. manusyanam saha- 
sresu kascid yatati slddhaye 

17. VII. 25. na’harn praka^ah 
sarvasya yogamaya ^ama- 
vrtah 

18. XL 8. na tu marn sakyase 
drastum anenaiva svacak- 
susa, divyarn dadami te 
caksuh 

19. XII. 15. yasman no’dvijate 
loko lokan no’dvijate ca 
yah 

20. XVI. 4. and 18. dambho 
darpo’ timanasca krodhah 
parusyam eva ca 

21. XVl. 19 and 16. tan aham 
dvisatah.. .naradhaman, 
prasaktah kamabhogesu 
patanti narake’^ucau 


Nikayas 

M.I. 421. arahha gato va 
rukkhamula gato va, suhha 
gara gato va nisidati 
pallahkam abhujitva ujum 
kayam panidhaya... 

S.V, 24, appaka te manussesu, 
ye jana paragamino. 

D.II, 36 ragaratta na dakkhi- 
nti tamokhandhena avuta 
ti. 

D, II. 329. na kho rajahha 
evam paro loko datthabbo 
yatha tvam mahhasi marn- 
sacakkhuna... te dibbena 
cakkhuna.. .passanti... 

Sn. 37 arosaneyyo so na roseti 
kanci... 

Sn. 44, Kodho mado thambho.. 

Sn. 43 naradhama ye’dha 

Karonti Kibbisam. 

patanti satta nirayam 
avamsira 


These similarities of expressions and ideas are suflScient 
indication to the fact that the B. G. has assimilated all those 
Buddhistic elements which could be conveniently fitted into 
its scheme. But in other matters, like atheism and renuncia¬ 
tion etc., it sharply reacts against the Buddhist approach. We 
may, for example, compare the dialogue of Asurendra 
Vepacitti and Surendra Sakra (which is almost the same as 
that of Matali and Scikra)^ with that of Arjuna and Krsna. 
Here one can at once see that the arguments of Asurendra 
Vepacitti (or of Matali) are utilised by Krsna to win over 
Arjuna who uses the arguments similar to those of Sakra. 


i. Samyutta I. pp. 221-4. 
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A battle is said to have been fought between gods and 
demons in which the latter are defeated and their chief 
Vepacitti is caught and brought by gods before their king, 
Sakra. But Vepacitti, even though a captive, is abusing 
Sakra off and on in his very presence. At this Matali 
tells Sakra that it would be simply weakness and fear on 
his part if he tolerates such abuses of Vepacitti, but §akra 
replies that it would be unbecoming of an enlightened being 
like him to care for such fools.^ Matali tells him that not 
to fight and control evil is to give encouragement to it, but 
Sakra emphatically says that to remain awakened and silent 
at the anger of others is alone the best way to control it.^ 
Matali further argues that by so doing he will not only be 
betraying his fear and weakness but will also earn ill fame to 
which Sakra replies that fame or ill fame, praise or slander 
are immaterial to the really enlightened one. To resist force 
with force is only brutal, and is really an indication of weak¬ 
ness. For the enlightened ones, it is tolerailce and forgive¬ 
ness which matter most.^ To fall victim to anger is a sin. 
The real victory lies in victory over anger. One who does 
not give way to anger does good both to himself as well as 
to others.'^ 

Now one can find a clear echo of the same ideas when 
Arjuna places his point before Krsna saying that he at least, 
who is sensible enough to realise the inherent sin and evil 
of the brutal act of fighting, should not behave like his 


1. Matali :— bhaya nu maghava Sakka dubbalya no titikkhasi, 

sunanto phanisam vacam sammukha Vepacittino ti. 
Sakka :— naham -bhaya na dubbalya khamami Vepacittino, 
kathain hi madiso viimu balena patisamyuje’ti.— 
S.I. 221. 

2 . Matali :— bhiyyo bala pakujjheyyum no cassa papsedhako, 

tasma bhusena dan^ena dhiro balam nisedhaye’ti. 

Sakka :— etad eva aham manhe balassa patisedhanam, 

paraip sahkupitam iiaWa yo sato upasammati 
ti.—Ibid. I. 221 

3 « Sakka :— abalam tarn balam ahu yassa balabalain balain, 

balassa dhammaguttassa pativatta na vijjati. 
sada tthaparama attha khantya bhiyyo na vijjati.— 
Ibid. I. 222. 

4 . Sakka :— tasseva tena papiyo yo kuddham papkujjhati, 

kuddhain apatikujjhaiito sangamaip jeti dujjayam. 
ubhinnamatthain carati attano ca parassa ca.—Ibid. 
S.I. 222. 
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opponents who are stupid and deluded by greed.^ But Krsna 
using the arguments of Matali asks Arjuna to stick to his 
‘svadharma’ and not to betray futile weakness of heart and 
fear.“ It is remarkable that the veiy same words namely 
‘bhaya’ and ‘daurbalya’ are used by Krsna in relation to 
Arjuna (B. G. II. 3 & 35), which were used by Matali in 
relation to Sakra ( bhayd nu maghava Sakka dubbalyd no 
titikkhasi, S. I. 221). Krsna further reminds Arjuna of the 
evil consequences of ill fame and slander^ as Matali had done. 
But in the light of the Buddhist approach Matali was silenced 
when it was pointed out to him by Sakra that the man by 
meeting anger with anger only incui's sin (tasseva tena papiyo 
yo kuddharn patikujjhati, S. I. 222). The B. G., on the 
other hand, takes just the opposite stand when Arjuna is 
reminded by Krsna of his ‘svadharma’ which when violated 
brings about sin, besides spoiling the wordly fame.^ The 
deciding factor, it may be noted, both in Buddhism as well as 
in the B. G., is the moral consideration of ‘sin’ (tasseva 
tena papiyo-S. I. 222; papam avapsyasi—B. G. II. 33), but 
the measuring rod of sin, as indicated above, is different in 
the two systems. 

It can now be clearly seen that Arjuna takes the 
position of Sakra which is nothing but the representation of 
the Buddhist stand. Krsna counters this stand and wins over 
Arjuna by fully utilising the arguments of Matali. What is 
held inferior in Buddhism is, thus, given an upper hand in 
the B. G. 

Similarly the statements of Buddhism and the B. G. 
regarding the future of the warriors killed in the battlefield 
are in sharp opposition to each other. According to 
Buddhism such soldiers cannot but go to hell or be born in 
an animal species, whereas the B. G. promises heaven for 

1. yadyapy ete na pasyanti lobhopahata cetasah, 

. katham na jneyam asmabhih papad asman nivarti- 

tum.—B.G.I. 38-39. 

2. klaibyam ma sma gamah P^tha, nai’tat tvayy upapadyate, 
ksudram hrdaya-daurbalyam tyaktvo’ttistha'Paraintapa—B.G. II. 3. 

3. akirtim capi bhutani kathayisyanti te’vyayam,—B.G.II. 34* 

bhayad ranad uparatam mamsyante tvam maharathah—B.G. II. 

35. 

4. atha cet tvam imam dharmyam saiigramaip na kari§yasi, 

tatah svadharmara kirtimca hitva papam avapsyasi—^B.G. II. 33 * 
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them.^ 

Thus, it appears that the B. G., though absorbs some of 
the terns, concepts and ideas of early Buddhism which it 
finds convenient to make room for in keeping with its 
doctrine of jnana-karma-samuccayavada, it, nevertheless, 
tries to counteract the Buddhist tenets of atheism, anatta 
and renunciation by putting forward opposite theories dlong 
the lines of orthodox tradition. So the influence of early 
Buddhism on the B. G. seems to be not only of assimilation 
but also of reaction, and in fact, it is the latter aspect which is 
more ponounced. In other words, we find in the B. G. 
^ore a reaction against than an adoption of the funda- 
Hiental tenets of Buddhism. 

Uniqueness of the B.G, and its Primary Source :— 

The true nature of the B. G. can hardly be conceived 
without understanding its dominating tenets of devotion 
^nd niskama-karma. The element of devotion along with 
that of niskama-karma is so characteristically unique to the 
G, that unless its real origin is traced, one cannot claim 
to have discovered the primary source of B. G. So it is 
desirable to discuss this point at some greater length. 

Obviously, devotion is foreign to atheistic systems 
like Buddhism and Sahkhya. In the system of Yoga also, 
God is rather loosely fitted in; at least. He does not occupy 
^ Prominent place there. In fact, it is more plausible to 
think here with Garbe that the Yoga system itself ^‘has 
taken over the idea of God from the Bhagavat religion"’^ and 
this will explain why it is so loosely knit in the scheme of 
Regarding the Ups., we find, of course, in some of 
the later ones like the Katha^ and Isa^ some theistic leanings, 
but even in them the references are hardly prominent 
enough to be treated as the source of the B. G’s prepon¬ 
derant tenet of devotion. In the !§vetasvatara, no doubt, we 
find a dominant note of theism and divine grace®, and bhakti 


,309-311 clvinnam gatinam afinatararn gatiip vadami; 
svargaiii ^ ^***^^ohanayonirn va ti. Compare B.G. II. 37: hato va prapsyasi 

2. Indian Antiquary Vol. 47. Suppl. 22. 

3 * Ka^a. II. 20; II, 23. 

4 - Isa I, 13, ,5.,8. 

5 - Sveta. III. 20; IV. 21; V. 14 and VI. 18. 
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or devotion also is clearly prescribed^ but it must not be 
forgotten that its highest Deity is Rudra, Mahesvara or Siva” 
and not Vasudeva, Purusottama or Krsna, as found in the 
B. G. In otlier words, the former is Saivaite, while the latter 
is Vaisnavite. This indicates that we must look for the 
main source of the B. G. in something other than the 
Sahkya, Yoga, Ups. and Buddhism to account for its 
emphasis on devotion. 

It is, no doubt, possible, as we have ourselves said, to 
find some theistic and devotional references in the Ups., just 
as some elements of ‘niskama-Karma’ also are traceable in 
them, but they can hardly be met with in any of the Ups. 
to the extent they are found in the B. G. As a matter of 
fact, the Ups. are the compilation of the diverse speculations 
of many generations of seers and saints presenting different 
creeds, and hence they are found‘to contain germs of different 
and diverse thoughts. But in order to account for subsequent 
development of only some of the selected ideas of them, 
one has to look for some source over and above them which 
could have provided the basis for a new synthesis. 

We have already seen that although the B. G. takes 
various elements from the Ups., Sankhya, Yoga as well as 
Buddhism, it invariably brings about some modifications and 
adjustments in them. This also shows that the B.G., in¬ 
spite of utilising materials from them, does not directly 
develop from any one of them. Its fountain-spring seems to 
be something else which supplies its essential tenets, and leads 
it to combine in a specific way the knowledge both of the 
Ups. and Sankhya along with tlie methods of yoga, and 
couch them with the dominant doctrines of disinterested 
action and devotion. 

It may be remembered here that even before the B. G. 
a compromising trend was visible in some of the later Ups. 
like the Katha, Sveta. Mundaka and Isa, from which, indeed, 
a considerable material has been availed of by the B. G., as 
is evident from the parallel passages collected already from 
them. But it must be very clearly borne in mind that none 


1. VI.23. 

2. Ibid. III. 2, 4,5; IV, 10,14, 16, 21, 22; V. 14 and VI.7 
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of them combines the entire elements all at the same time, 
as is done by the B. G. The Katha, though alluding to some 
Sahkhya ideas along with its absolutistic ideas, makes but a 
bare reference to bhakti. The Sveta., though theistic and 
devotional and combines ideas of Saiikhya and Vedanta, it 
neglects the tenet of niskama-karma, besides being Saivaite in 
character. The Mundaka also does not refer to this special doctr¬ 
ine of disinterested action. The Isa, although it provides for the 
doctrine of jnana-karma-samuccaya, and has also a theistic lean¬ 
ing, it does not contain other elements of Sahkhya and Yoga. 
Again, the manner of their compromise and extent to which 
these elements are combined are hardly similar to those of the 
B.G. Thus none of the Ups., either separately or collec¬ 
tively, can be said to be the prototype of the B.G. from 
which it may be supposed to have derived its special line of 
thought. This does not mean that the utilisation of the 
Upani^dic material is questioned here. Indeed, it is so 
patent and unquestionably clear that none can doubt it. But 
the question is whether the B. G. has directly come out of 
the Ups., or represents primarily a different religion in which 
the ideas of the Ups. etc. are combined. In other words, the 
question is: What can be regarded as the primary source of 
the B. G.’s essential and unique philosophy of niskama-karma 
and bhakti ? 

A clue to its answer is got from the internal evidence 
of the B. G. itself which, while tracing the tradition of its 
doctrine (B.G. IV. 1-2), mentions exactly the same 
tradition as does the Narayanlyopakhyana of the M. B. 
(M. B. Santi. 348. 51-52)^ in the course of tracing the 
tradition of the Bhagavata dharma. Almost all the traditional 
commentators as well as the modern translators of the 
B. G. pass over these important verses (i. e. B. G. IV. 

1 and 2) after giving their mere translation^. They seem to 
have either no intention of discussing this point or they 
ignore it deliberately, lest the B. G. would be treated as a 

1. tretayugadau ca tato Vivasvan Manave dadau, 

Manus ca lokabhrtyartham sutaya Iksvakave dadau, 

Iksvakuna ca kathito vyapya lokan avasthitah, 

gamisyati ksayanti ca punar Narayanam nVpa.—M.B. f5anti 
348. 51-52. Compare this tradition with that of the B.G. (IV. i anci 2.). 

2. B.G. Tilak^ however, has pointed out this fact in his Gita 
Rahasya, pp. 669-770. 
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sectarian work of a particular cult, viz., the Bhagavata 
religion, and would lose its universal character. But to an 
objective and impartial mind these verses arc highly 

informative, and contain a clear proof of the fact that 
the B. G.represents the tenets of the Bhagavata religion. 
This alone explains why the B. G. deriving so much 
material from the Ups. does not mention their names 

in tracing its tradition. Even Janaka of the Brhadaranyaka 
who is cited in the B. G. (III. 20) as an example of the 
syncretic cult of jnana-karma, is not included when the 
tradition of the B. G.’s religion is traced. The sage Ghora 
Ahgirasa also, who according to the Ghandogya (III. 17. 6) 
is supposed to have been the teacher of Krsna, the son of 

Devaki, is not mentioned in that list. It is difficult to ascertain 

whether Krsna of the Ghandogya and that of the B. G. 
are the same person, but in any case, it is by no means an 
unimportant fact that while enumerating the names of the 
teachers handing down the tradition of the Gita-doctrine, 
the B. G. makes no mention of the teachers or followers 
alluded to by the Ups., but in their place the names of those 
teachers and disciples are mentioned which are found in the 
tradition of the Bhagavata religion. This is a sufficient 
Indication of the fact that B. G. belongs to the Bhagavata 
school of thought, for no two religions are associated with the 
same tiadition of teachers. The same is further confirmed 
by the clear statement of Vai^arnpayana who, while speaking 
of the source of the Bhagavata dharma direct from Narayana, 
says to Janamejaya; “It is this great religion, O king, that 
has already been taught briefly to you in the Harigita”^ 
(which is, evidently, another name for the B. G.). Still 
another statement pointing out the occasion of this teaching 
is made in the same Narayaniyopakhyana which says:—“The 
Gita was taught by Bhagavata Himself on the occasion when 
Arjuna had become despondent in face of the drawn-out armies 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas”." The name of the work, viz. 


1. cvamesa mahan dharmah sa te purvam nrpottama, 

kathito .Harigitasu samasavidhi kalpitah—M.B. Santi 346. 10 

2. samupo^hesv anikesu kurupandavayor mrdhe 

Arjune vimanaske ca Gita Bhagavata svayam.—M.B. S^ti 348.8. 
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the ‘Bhagavat’-Gita also signifies that it represents the doctrine 
of Bhagavat or Narayana as embodied in the Bhagvata or 
Narayaniya-dharma. Of course, the B.G. is said to contain, 
besides this Bhagavata-doctrine, the tenet of renunciation as 
well.^ 

Now, the B.G. being primarily a work of the Bhagavata 
religion, its true spirit and approach cannot be adequately 
grasped without comprehending the true nature of the original 
Bhagavata cult. We may, therefore, disscuss this point briefly 
in the light of the available material. 

The chief available sources of the Bhagavata dharma 
which is variously known as Narayanlya, Satvata, Ekantika 
and Paftcaratra dharma are the Bhagavadgita, the Narayanlya 
section of the M. B. (i.e. M.B. Santi 334-351), the Sandilya 
Sutra, the Bhagavata Purana, the Narada Paftcaratra and the 
Narada Sutra. We may leave out later works like those of 
Alvars and Ramanuja which may not be useful for our 
purpose of determining the original nature of the Bhagavata 
dharma. Now, the Narada Paftcaratra Is definitely of later 
origin than the B.G., the M.B. and the Bhagavata Purana, 
for it mentions their names along with others as the chief 
works on the subject (Narada Paftcaratra II.7.28-32; III.14.73; 
IV.3.154). The Narada-Sutra which refers to Vyasa and Suka 
(Nar. Sutra-83) and the Sandilya-Sutra which quotes freely 
from the B.G. (Sand. Sutra 9, 15,83)-are also to be placed 
after the B. G., the M. B. and the Bhagavata Purana. The 
Bhagavata Purana also is clearly said to have been composed 
after the B. G. and the M. B. In the very beginning 
(Bhag. Skandha I. 4-5) it is stated that the purpose of its 
composition is to bring into full prominence the element of 
devotion which according to the author had not been given 
its rightful place in the M. B. including the B.G., where 
it was somewhat subordinated to niskama-karrna.^ Thus 
ultimately we have to fall back on the B. G. and the 
Narayanlya section of the M.B., which seem to be the 


I. yatinam ca’pi yo dharmah sa te purvaip nrpottama 

kathito Harigitasu samasa-vidhi-kalpitah.—Santi 348 53 

2. Bhagavata Purana 1,5.12 and34 (naiskarmyam apy acyutabhaU- 
varjitam na sobhate jnanamalam nirahjanam). 
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earliest available accounts of the Bhagavata religion. The 
fact that the Narada P^caratra (IV. 3. 156-159; IV. 8 . 81) 
and the Bhagavata Purana (I. 3 . 24) mention Buddha as 
incarnation of Visnu, whereas he is not included in the 
incarnation-account of the Narayaniya section of the M. B. 
( anti 339. 100) also tends to suggest the greater antiquity 
of the Narayaniya account. So in order to determine the 
original character of the Bhagavata religion, we have no 
other choice but to take recourse to the Narayaniya account 
of it and that of the B. G. along with the relevant references 
niade to them by some later ancient works. 


Now, the very fact that the whole teaching of the B. G. 
and the Narayaniya section of the M. B. is woven in the back¬ 
ground of the Pandavas fighting against the Kauravas for 
eir just cause, makes the intention of the author sufficiently 
clear. One can hardly doubt that the whole purpose seems 
to highlight and enhance the worth of the performance of 
rightful actions and not the renunciation thereof. According 
to tl^ Narayaniya section of the M. B., the religion was 
taug t to the warrior tribe known as Satvatas. Vasudeva 
hii^e is said to belong to this tribe (M.B. Adiparva 218. 12 ) 
nown as a Satvatarsabha (Bhag. Purana IX. 58. 42 
an . 27. 5). Other warriors like Krtavarman (Adiparva 
221 . 31) and Satyaki (Drona-parva 97 . 36), besides the well 
known Bhisma and Arjuna—are all said to come of the 
same tribe and follow the same Satvata or Bhagavata 
dharma. The religion itself is supposed to have been named 
as Satvata after the name of the tribe. Again, in the 
course of describing the tradition of this religion, both the 
B. G. and the Narayaniyopakhyana mention names of 
people who are all well known Ksatriya-kings, and who are 
known to have led an active worldly life. Thus, from the 
very nature and character of the narrative (both of the 
B. G. as well as of the Narayaniya section of the M.B.), as 
also from the fife of the people who preached and 
practised this religion, its activism is amply indicated. An 
unambiguous and explicit affirmation of the same is found 

in the Narayaniya section of ^ g 347 ^ gi) 

which clearly declares that ‘"activism is the characteristic 
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mark of the Narayamya-dharma”.^ 

It is, however, very important to remember that this 
doctrine of action (pravrtti) is securely based on dharma, 
and we are rej>eatedly reminded that all our pursuits should 
be in accordance with this dharma. This has been very 
pointedly referred to by the M.B. towards its close when it 
exhorts j>eople to attain all happiness and wealth through 
dharma alone.^ The Gita also begins with the mention of 

‘Dharma Ksetra’ which is the name given by it to the 

Kuruksetra, the well known battle-field of the M. B. This 
makes it clear that in order to defend righteousness or 
dharma, wars also can be justifiably waged according to 
this religion. Arjuna is said to be deluded regarding 

dharma (B. G. II. 7 dnarmasammudhacetah), and Krsna 
also is instructing him about his dharma (II. 31, 33 svadh- 
armam api caVeksya). While exhorting Arjuna to fight, 
Krsna repeatedly calls it as ‘dharma-yuddha’ or fight for 
righteousness(B.G. II. 31 and 33).*'^ Thus, this religion teaches 
the relentless discharge of duties with utter disregard to 
consequences and with perfect resignation or surrender 
to the highest deity known as Hari, Narayana, Vasudeva 

or Bhagavat. Here the philosophy of action is saturated 
with a deep theistic sentiment. It is on account of this 
high devotional element that the religion is known by the 
name of Narayaniya or Bhagavata dharma. As it is a 
devotion to a monotheistic conception of God, it is also 
called an Ekantika dharma. Thus, the teaching of selfless 
or disinterested action is given a pronounced theistic 
tinge which, we think, is the unique feature of the original 
Bhagavata dharma. We find no basis for making any other 
conjecture with regard to the original nature of the Bhagavata 
dharma. Later on, of course, devotion is emphasised more 
and more, and the Bhagavata dharma came to be regarded 
as an exclusive cult of bhakti or devotion. I'his is fully 

1. pravrtti-laksanascaiva dharmo narayanatmakah; cf. Radhakii- 
shnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 491, footnote 4. See also M.B. i^anti. 
217. 2. (pravrttilaksanam dharmam rsir narayano’bravit.) 

2. urdhvabahur viraumy esah na ca kascic chr^oti mam; 
dharmad arthas ca kamas ca sa dharmah kim na sevyate ? 

3. dharmyad dhi yuddhac chreyo’nyat ksatriyasya na vidyate; 

atha cet tvam imam dharmyam sahgramam na karisyasi. 
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confirmed from the statement of the Bhagavata Purana, 
already alluded to, according to which, since the element of 
bhakti was not given the highest place in the B. G. and 
the M. B. (on account of the combination and prominence 
of niskama-karma), the composition of a fresh independent 
work, namely, the Bhagavata Purana had to be undertaken. 
Thus, it is clear that the original Bhagavata dharma embodied 
a philosophy of action based on devotion. In other words, 
it was a combination of niskama-karma and bhakti. But 
conservative in its approach as it was, it had not shaken off 
the doctrine of renunciation, as is explicitly stated in the 
Narayanlya section of the M. B.i Thus, it is clear that both 
the path of action (pravrtti) as well as of renunciation (nivr- 
tti) are synthesised in the B. G., the former being the special 
feature of it. 

Sankara also alludes to some commentaries of the B. G. 
earlier than his (which unfortunately are no more available) 
according to which the original Bhagavata dharma, as 
embodied in the B. G., was regarded as a synthesis of 
pravrtti and nivrtti.2 In fact it is so clear that it was 
impossible even for Sankara to deny it^, but in order to suit 
his own special theory of knowledge and renunciation, he 
twists and turns the sense, and tries to show that pravrtti 
is meant for the people of lower order only, and is a means to 
the lower goal, whereas the highest goal can be realised by 
following the path of nivrtti alone^. But this position cannot 
be accepted. The real position is that the B. G. incorporates 
the tenet of knowledge and renunciation in its special 
doctrine of niskama-Karma and bhakti , and thus the 


1. yatinam ca*pi yo dharmah sa te purvam nipottama; 

kathito harigitasu sam^a-vidhi-kalpitati.—M.B. Santi 348. 53. 

2. kecit tu...jn^a-karmanoh-samuccayo gita^^trenirupitah, S.B.G. 
Introduction to the Illrd. Chapter. Tatra kecid ahuh...kanna-sahitad 
jnanat kaivalya-praptili iti sarvasu git^u niscitah artha-iti.,S.B.G. II.io. 

3. dviyidho hi vedokto dharmah, pravfttilaksano nivrttilaksana^ ca 
...vaidikam hi dharmadvayam Arjunaya...upadide^a.—S.B.G., Introduction 
to the 1 st Chapter. 

4. pravrtti lak§ano dharino...devadi sthana praptihetuh...sattva 
suddhaye bhavati phalabhisandhi-varjitah—-S.B.G., Introduction to the 
1 st Chapter. JTasmat Kevalad eva jnanad moksa iti....bhinna pususanus- 
theyatvena...jnana-karmanoh samuccayanupapattih.—S.B.G. Introduction 
to the Illrd. Chapter. 
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tripartite path of jnana, karma and bhakti is presented by 
it. In fact, from the time of its very inception the Bhaga- 
vata dharma seems to have made use of the knowledge of 
the Ups., Sahkhya and Yoga, perhaps in order to have a 
wide popular appieal for its special doctrine of selfless 
action and self-surrender to God (niskama-karma and 
bhakti). The very name Paficaratra is said to signify 
this synthetic character of the religion. While accounting 
for the name Pancaratra, it has been said in the same 
Narayamya section of the M. B. that it is so called because 
it synthesises the four Vedas and the Sahkhya and Yoga as 
the fifth.^ All these scriptures with the Vedas and 
Aranyakas (inclusive of the Ups.) are said to be supple¬ 
mentary parts of one another.^ 

Thus from all these statements of the Narayaniya 
section of the M. B. as well as from an objective analysis of 
the different elements of the B. G. and other supporting eviden¬ 
ces from the later works referring to them, it becomes clear that 
the original form of the Bhagavata dharma was synthetic in 
nature, having disinterested action and devotion as its special 
feature, and an assimilation and adoption of knowledge as a 
mark of its compromising and conservative character. It is 
this form of the religion which the B. G. represents. 

The same is confirmed from the story described in the 
Narayamya section. Exigencies of space precludes the 
possibility of giving the whole story here, but a brief 
reference to its main events may prove useful. 

The story begins with Narada going to Badrika^rama to see 
Nara and Narayana. There he is astonished to find the latter 
engaged in some religious rites, and enquires of him as to whom 
he worships. He is told that he worships his original substance of 
which Nara and Narayana, Krsna and Hari are the forms. 
Narada eager to seeth at Original Substance goes to Svetadvipa 
and praises the Great Being for His purity and grandeur and 
the latter manifests Himself to him saying that none else 
who is not so exclusively devoted to Him (Ekantin) can 
get his vision. He then explains to Narada the religion of 
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Va^udcva. At the creation of each Brahma this dharma is 
said to be revealed by Narayana and at the end of Brahma 
it is lost. 

The story of the glorious king, Vasu Uparicara is then 
related in this connection. This king used to worship God 
according to Siltvatavidhi. He performs an extensive horse- 
sacrifice in which no animal is killed. The oblations devised 
in accordance with the Aranyakas are directly received by 
God of gods Himself who reveals Himself only to Vasu without 
showing Himself to anybody else. His priest, Brhaspati gets 
angry thereupon, but he is told by Ekata, Dvita and Trita, 
sons of Prajapati, who were present at the sacrifice, that 
the Great God is not to be revealed before those who are 
not favoured by His grace. Then they relate their own ex¬ 
periences as to how they practised austerities for four thousand 
years, and on failing to perceive Him even after that, a further 
set of austerities for another hundred years,' when a voice 
resounded, ‘‘Go you away as you came. That Great Being 
is not to be seen by one who is not devoted to Him” and they 
had to return without a vision of Him. 

One more incident is narrated about Vasu Uparicara. 
He is represented as a mediator in a religious controversy 
betv^een the gods and rsis in which the gods held that at a 
sacrifice at least a goat must be killed, while the rsis main¬ 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain should be offered. Vasu is said to have sided with the 
gods as a result of which he is described as lying in a hole 
in the earth. He, however, by virtue of his devotion to 
Narayana, is ultimateby saved when the Garuda of Narayana 
lifts him up and takes him to Brahmaloka. 

Giving an account of the Bhagavata dharma in the pre¬ 
sent Kalpa of the seventh Brahma, the tradition of Vivasvata, 
Manu and Iksvaku is related, and it is said that that great 
eternal dharma difficult to be known and followed is profess¬ 
ed by the Satvatas. 

Now from this story also, if one tries to pick up its 
chief elements leaving out the mythical and legendary accre¬ 
tions, one can clearly see that all the essentials of the 
Bhagavata dharma as represented by this story are much 
the same as those contained in the B.G. We find here 
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that (1) the religion is practised by the the great king, 
Vasu Uparicara, and in the present Kalpa, the names of 
Vivasvan, Manu and Ik^aku are enumerated. Evidently, 
they were all men of action who had not taken to renuncia¬ 
tion. Exactly the same is true of the B.G. Of course, the 
doctrine of niskama-karma is not as much emphasised here 
as it is in the B.G. In fact, not long after the composition 
of the B.G. there was a tendency to emphasise bhakti more 
and more. This is reflected here also and is made quite 
evident in the subsequent literature of the religion. (2) God 
is repeatedly said to be revealed only to those who are solely 
devoted to Him. The very same thing is stated by Krsna to 
Arjuna in B.G. XI. 54. (3) Neither the sacrificial mode of 

worship, which Brhaspati adopted nor the practice of auste¬ 
rities, as the rsis like Ekata, Dvita and Trita followed could 
lead to the highest revelation, which could be had only 
through wholehearted devotion, which Narada and Vasu 
Uparicara had developed. The B.G, also represents the same 
view (XI. 48 and 53). (4) Vasu had to suffer the curse of lying 
in a hole of the earth for siding with the view of animal- 
sacrifice. On the other hand, when he devotedly performs 
the horse-sacrifice in which no animal is killed, he gets the 
vision of the highest God. Similarly, it is remarkable that 
the B.G., while enumerating various kinds of sacrifices, omits 
animal-sacrifice altogether (IV. 24-33), and speaks of the sacri¬ 
fice of the thoroughly devoted man who reaches the Supreme 
(B.G. IV. 24 brahmarpanam brahma havir...brahmaiva tena 
gantavyam...). (5) The oblations are devised in the sacrifice 
in accordance with the teachings of the Aranyakas which 
include the Ups. The B.G. also is equally conservative and 
accepts the ways of the scriptures (XVI. 24 J^astravidhanok- 
tarn karma...). 

From this it is clear that this religion inculcates a 
combined pursuit of karma and bhakti. It rejects animal 
sacrifice and undermines the value of outward formalities as 
well as austere asceticism. It, however, does not disregard 
the scriptures like the Aranyakas and their knowledge. In- 
cidently, it may be noted here that Buddha most probably 
came to be treated as an incarnation of Visnun in the later 
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Bhagavata works^ chiefly because he had also made an em¬ 
phatic protest against animal sacrifice and austerities, and had 
led a life of active service to humanity. 

In spite of very marked affinities between the B.G. 
and the Narayaniya account, we must note that there are 
some points of divergences as well, which are indicative of 
the fact that a considerable time had passed between the 
composition of the two works. The fact that the B.G. is 
frequently referred to in the Narayaniya section is a proof 
of the greater antiquity of the former. Now the first thing 
which we have noted in the course of the Narayaniya acco¬ 
unt of the Bhagavata dharma is its greater emphasis on 
bhakti. The second point which one may point out is the 
absence of a reference to the Satvata or Bhagavata dharma 
by name in the B.G. Thirdly, the four vyuhas mentioned in 
the Narayaniya section are not mentioned in the B G. Of 
course, the Narayaniya also speaks of these Vyuhas as being 
optional. It is admitted in it that different views about the 
nature and number of these Vyuhas or forms of Divinity 
were entertained by people (M.B. Santi 348.57). All this, 
however, only confirms our view that the B.G. is the earliest 
systematisation of the doctrines of the Bhagavata school 
when its various names had not crystalised. In the subse¬ 
quent period the religion underwent some changes and modi¬ 
fications, as is usual with regard to almost any religion. We 
can, therefore, reasonably expect to see the original 
Bhagavata dharma in its highest available purity in the B.G. 
just as we expect to find the purest available form of Buddhism 
in the Nikayas. 

Conclusion : — 

Thus we can conclude that the B.G. is the first available 
work of the Bhagavata religion which, in keeping with its 
avowed aim, seeks to compromise knowledge (both of the 
Ups. and the Sahkhya along with the method of Yoga and 
bhakti) with action. Being reconciliatory in character, it, in¬ 
spite of its primary emphasis on non-renunciation or action, 


I, Bhagavata Purana I.3.24; Narada Paficaratra IV. 3. 156-159; 

IV. 8. 81. 
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Section C 


The Converging and Diverging Linces of the B.G. and Buddhism : 

Now, in the light of this account of the historical back 
ground of’both the B.G. and early Buddhism, we can clearly 
see how and why they bear some striking similarities in 
spite of their divergent approaches to some other problems. 
They are found to share a certain common cultural heritage, 
though they take different stands, and voice different 
points of view with regard to man s attitude to life and its 
problems. 

As a matter of fact, both Buddhism and the B.G. seem 
to have emerged from that new thought-milieu which was 
heralded by the K^triyas in the Upanisadic period, and in 
which a departure from the hitherto dominating ritualism of the 
Brahmanas and a fresh approach to tlie philosophical problems 
were initiated. We have already seen in the preceding section 
that some Ksatriyas of the Ups. claimed new knowledge 
hitherto unknown to the Brahmanas^ and both Buddhism 
and the B.G. represent to some extent the continuation and 
development of that thought. In tlie B.G. evidently a 
Ksatriya (Krsna) is teaching another Ksatriya (Arjuna) his 
svadharma or the Ksatriya-vidya saying that there is no higher 
good than the righteous fight for a Ksatriya.^ In tracing-the 
ancient tradition of its teaching the same tradition of the 
K^triya sages (rajarsayah) is mentioned.^ Again in the 
chapter IX of the B.G. the teaching is called ‘raja-vidya’ and 
‘raja-gubya.^* The path of deva-yana and pitr-yana referred 
to in the Brhada., and Ghandogya as special Ksatriya-vidya 
(Brhada. VI. 2.8-16; Ghandogya V.3.7—V.10.4) is also des¬ 
cribed here^j and Sanat Kumara or Skanda of Ghando¬ 
gya VII. 26. 2, who taught the Brahmin sage Narada, is also 
mentioned as the greatest of the war-champions(senanInarn... 


1. Brhada VI. 2.8; Chando. V.3.7. 

2. B.G. II. 31. 

3. B.G. IV. 1-2. 

4. B.G. IX.ii. 

5. B.G. VIII. 24.26. 
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Skando)4 The same is confirmed from the identical tradi¬ 
tion mentioned in the Narayanlyopakhyana which is but an¬ 
other description of the same religion, as well as from a 
remarkable statement made in the M.B^ in which Madhusu- 
dana is called the saviour of the rajarsis who following their 
duty never turn back from the fight.^ 

Similarly Buddhism also is propounded by a person of the 
Ksatriya clan, and the repudiation of the Brahmanical system 
of thought is quite patent from his teachings. It is also 
remarkable that the superiority of the Ksatriyas in mundane 
matters is uniformly affirmed in Buddhism, and Sanat Kumara 
is frequently quoted in support of it.^ As against the 
traditional enumeration of castes, placing Brahmanas as the 
first, the Buddhist Canom invariably mention Ksatriya as 
first,^ just as we find in the Brhada. 1.4.11. In fact no single 
individual has caused as much set back to Brahmanical reli¬ 
gion as has been done by Buddha alone. 

We have also seen that both of them owe something to 
the common cultural heritage of the Upanisads. This would 
account for various similarities in their epistemological, on¬ 
tological and ethical ideas even without any direct borrowing. 
At the same time the B.G. seems to have conveniently utilised 
some ideas, terms and concepts of Buddhism, as has already 
been pointed out. 

In spite of these common elements there are other 
important factors which make their approach quite different 
from each other. The B.G., firstly, on account of its uniform 
compromising nature is incapable of making a radical and 
full-throated departure from traditional thought; secondly, 
due to its synthetic character contains heterogeneous elements; 
and thirdly, it has some special doctrines of its own which 
Buddhism is either not interested in or has no room for. We 
shall consider all these points in detail in our comparative 


1. B.G. X. 24. 

2. rajarsinam udaranam ahave§va nivartinam; 
sarvadharmapradhananam tvam gatir madusudana.- —M.B. 

VI. 3044-5 (Calcutta Edition). 

3. Khattiyo settho jane tasmim ye gotta-patisarino-D. I. qq; III 
97.98; M.I. 358; S.I* 153; II. 284. 

4. e.g. D. I.91; III. 96-97; M. II. 87-89; II. 149-153; 11 . 1*82-184. 
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treatment of tlae subject in the seqel. But in order to indicate 
the nature of these three types of differences, we may briefly 
refer to one or two illustrations here. Although, while 
furthering the non-Brahmanical trends of the Ups., the B.G. 
makes its teachings accessible to all castes, and promises salva¬ 
tion to all without distinction,^ it nevertheless maintains the 
traditional hierarchy of castes placing Brahmanas as the 
first“, and speaks of the four-fold caste as originating from the 
Supreme.3 But Buddhism discards altogetlier the idea of any 
divine origin of caste, and places all the four castes on an 
equal footing (cattaro vanna samasama—M. II. 85). With 
regard to sacrifice also, though die inadequacy of ordinary 
rituals and austerities is commonly accepted, the B.G. tends 
to retain sacrifices and austerities by calling diem purifying*^, 
whereas Buddliism has hardly any place for them. Again, the 
B.G. continues to regard scriptures as authoritative, whereas 
Buddhism inculcates no such credulity. Then again the B.G. 
seeks to combine the metaphysical theories of Sahkhya and 
Vedanta, and justifies its ethical teachings in relation to the 
immut^ability of Atman, and accounts for the world-process in 
the light of the Sahkhya metaphysics. All these are of no 
interest to Buddhism. Then there are some new tenets of the 
B.G., namely, duty for duty’s sake or activism and devotion 
to God, to which Buddliism gives no place. On the other 
hand, it is atheistic and favours renunciation. It is precisely 
in respect of this atheism and renunciation that the B.G. 
seems to run counter to Buddhism. In fact, this appears to 
be an important reason why the B.G. was composed. 

It is undeniable that during the time of the rise of 
Buddhism as well as before and after it, there was a widespread 
tendency to give up worldly life and take to the life of homeless¬ 
ness, and it was greatly valued by such influential systems as 
Jainism and Buddhism. Renunciation was considered the first 
step to a higher life. Again, many of the systems that flouri- 


1. B.G. IX. 32. 

2. B.G. XVIII. 41-44. 

3. B.G. IV. 13. 

4. B.G. XVIII. 5. 
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Chapter III 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF THE B. G. 
AND EARLY BUDDHISM 


General Introduction 

(A) Epistemology as an Indispensable Basis of Philosophy :— 
Both the B.G. and early Buddhism are primarily con¬ 
cerned with the practical problems of human life. Their 
direct aim, therefore, is to offer solutions for the proper guida¬ 
nce of human conduct, and suggest ways and means for attain¬ 
ing the state of supreme perfection. But in order to do so, 
the knowledge of truth and reality is indispensable, which in 
its turn necessitates explicit or implicit consideration of the 
problems of knowledge. Any genuine philosophy of life, thus, 
has to take into account the problems of knowledge directly or 
indirectly. Epistemology, indeed, in some form or other, 
serves as the basis of ethics and metaphysics. So Buddhism and 
the B.G. also are found to deal with the problems of episte¬ 
mology in a direct or indirect manner, with more or less 
emphasis. The B.G., however, being a much smaller work of 
only 700 verses, explaining within this short compass the com¬ 
plex questions of metaphysics and ethics (Brahma-vidya and 
Yoga-sastra) the epistemological elements in it are few and 
far between. But if closely examined with their implications, 
they can, nevertheless, give a fair idea of its epistemological 
position. Scholars, however, whether Eastern or Western have 
not hitherto thought it worthwhile to make a detailed and 
systematic study of this topic, despite their long discussions 
about the teachings of the B.G. But it would be useful for 
our purpose to give a separate account of this problem, how¬ 
soever scanty the material available from the text may be, foi, 
as stated above, epistemology has often a close relation with 
metaphysics and ethics, and it constitutes their basis to a gieat 
extent. As regards early Buddhism, the bulk of the Pah 


I. 


See the colophon at the end of each chapter of the B.G. 
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Canon being relatively larger, we are likely to get here more 
material which, besides clarifying its own position, may be 
helpful in enabling us to see the epistemological ideas of the 
B.G as well in a clearer light. We, thus, propose to discuss 
here the epistemological position of the B.G. and early 
Buddhism in a comparative way in the light of the material 
available from their respective texts. 

(B) : Knowledge Commonly Emphasised by the B,G. and Early 
Buddhism :— 

We have seen (supra p. 81) that the emphasis on 
knowledge had gradually gained ground in the Upanisadic 
period which was led to its culmination in the Buddhist 
thought. The B.G. also utilises this Upanisadic knowledge, 
though it seeks to combine it with its dominant teaching of 
disinterested action (karm-yoga),thus putting forward a syncretic 
philosophy of knowledge and action (jnana-karma-samuccaya- 
vada). Anyway, the element of knowledge remains a common 
possession of both the B.G. and early Buddhism. 

This emphasis on knowledge is well indicated from the 
respective texts of the B.G. and Buddhism. In the B.G. from 
the very beginning, Arjuna is represented as being keen on 
having the knowledge and insight into things before he decides 
the proper course of his action. He says to Krsna ‘^Although 
these people (the Kauravas) do not see (na pasyanti) having 
their mind overpowered by greed...why should we not have 
the knowledge to turn away from this sin Like the Upani¬ 
sadic seeker of knowledge who discards all wealth and plea¬ 
sure (preya) for the sake of what is better (sreye)2, Arjuna 
also IS ready to give up all worldly and heavenly pleasures, 
gain and victory and even his life^ for the sake of the latter. 
His mind is all the time intent on the knowledge of ‘sreya’ 


1. B.G. T. 38 and 39. 

2. cf. Katha II. i & 2 (Anyac chreyo anyad utaiva preyah...sreyo 
hi dhiro’ bhipreyaso vnjite, preyo mando yoga-ksemad vrnite); II. i 
(yad icchanto brahmacaryain caranti); Brhada. IV. a.Qa ’(etam eva 
viditva munir bhavati...pravrajanti...vidvamsah prajaip na kamayante); 
IV. ,-,.3. (amrtatvasya tu nasasti vitteneti). 

3. na kahkse vijayam Krsna na ca rajyam sukhani ca...kiin bhogair 
jiviteria va (B.G. 1 .32)rajyam suranam api ca’dhipatyani (B.G. II.P). 
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and since he is hiinself unable to see^, he asks Krsna about 
it.“ Krsna also is found to impart the same knowledge to him 
which the wise (panditah) are said to follow.^ He explains 
to him the metaphysical knowledge of the immutable and 
eternal soul (B.G.II, 11-25) knowing which one is not liable 
to grieve.' Krsna in clear and unambliguous terms is found 
to emphasise over and over again the highest value of know¬ 
ledge, and its necessity for final release.^ Thus there is no 
doubt that the B.G. recognises the great importance of know¬ 
ledge and seeks to base its dominant teaching of disinterested 
action (niskama-karma) on the foundation of the philosophic 
knowledge of the Self. 

The Buddhist texts also are full of references which very 
clearly bear out the fact that Buddhism upholds the path of 
knowledge, (jhanamarga). Buddha is said to have renounced 
all worldly pleasures for the sake of knowledge or enlighten¬ 
ment (Abhihhaya, sambodhaya M.I. 431). Whatever he learns 
from Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, he claims to 
have directly known and seen (aham pi kho avuso ettavata 
imarh dhammam sayam abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja 
viharami’ti—M.I. 166). On the final realisation of the 
supreme goal also, he likewise claims in unmistakable terms 
that he has attained knowledge and insight (nanam ca pana 
me dassanain udapadi M.I. 167). The same is described 
in detail in the Mahasaccaka Sutta where Buddha speaks of 
the gradual awakening of the threefold higher knowledge in 
the three successive watches of the night®. It is only after 
having directly known and seen the highest truth which is 
difficult to see and understand (duddaso duranubodho, M.I. 167) 


1. na ca sreyo ’nupasyami (B.G.I. 3i);na cai’ tad vidmah Kalaran 
no gariyo (B.G.II.6). 

2 . vac chreyah syan niscitam bruhi tan me (B.G.II.7); tad ekam 
vada niscitya yena sreyo’ham apnuyam (B.G. III.2); V.i. 

3. B.G. II. II. 

4. tasniad evam viditvai ’nam na’ nusocitum arhati (B.G. II. 25); 
yaj jnatva na pnnar moham evam yasyasi pandava (B.G. IV. 35). 

f). na hi jnanena sadrsam pavitram iha vidyate (B.G. IV. 38) ; 
sarvam jnanaplavenai ’va vrjinam samtarisyasi (B.G. IV. 36). 
jhanam labdhva param santim acirenadhigacchati (B.G. IV* 39). 

6. rattiya paihame yame pathama viija...majjhime yame dutiya 
vijja ..pacchime yame latiya vijja adhigata, avijja vihata vijja uppanna, 
tamo vihato aloko uppanno.M.I. 248-9. 
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and is intelligible only to the wise(panditavedaniyo, loc. cit.), 
that Buddha preaches it to the people.^ 

Buddha seems to be fully conversant with the two well 
known paths followed by his predecessors and contemporaries, 
viz. the path of ritualism (karma-marga) and that of know¬ 
ledge (jhana-marga). This distinction is referred to in the 
Pali Canon.^ So when Buddha calls himself a perfectly 
enlightened one (samma-sambuddha, M.I. 171) and knower 
of all (sabba vidu, loc. cit.) ^ he is not unaware of the techni¬ 
cal meanings of these words. Not only does he himself claim 
to be enlightened and a knower but he is acclaimed as 
such by others as well. Acela Papka Putta, for example, 
while comparing himself to Buddha, describes himself as well 
as the latter as the foUowers of the patli of knowledge (samano 
Gotamo hana-vado aham pi hana-vado-D. III. 12). The word 
‘knower’ (nani) is but another name of the Tathagata (ham 
ti. .Tathagatassa etam adhivacanam, A. IV. 340). He is 
described as one who “knowing, knows and seeing, sees 
having become sight and knowledge” (janm janati passam 
passati cakkhubhuto nanabhuto, M.I. 111). Thus the fact 
that Buddha was a jnana-vadin or a follower of the path of 
knowledge is beyond question, and it is needless to cite 
further textual evidence in support of this fact. 

The Mature of Knowledge :— 

(A): The Emphasis on Paranormal Knowledge : — 

Knowledge undoubtedly was highly valued in some of 
the Ups. in as much as it was acknowledged that it alone 
could secure immortality or final release from the bondage 
of the world.3 It IS, however, important to remember that 
Its nature was not conceived alike in all the Ups We have 


.. atthi bhikkhave afifteva dhamma gambhira duddasa duranubodha 
Santa pan.ta atakkavacara nipuna panditavedaniya ye Tatha^atn .. 
abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti, D. I. 12. ^ y^rn 

t Kena n. 4 ^(ViXayfvLfteaTrta^^^^^ 

asnute); B^ada. H. 4.5. (atmano va are darsanena srivan’^.^atya 
vijnanena idam sarvam viditam); Chandogya VI. 3. (yena^ruta^ 
srutara bhavati amatam matam, avijnatani vijnatam iti). 
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already pointed out in the previous chapter that the know¬ 
ledge emphasised in the early Ups. was mostly intellectual or 
rational, whereas in the later Ups. it is intuitonal or mystical 
knowledge which was emphasised most. Yajnavalkya in the 
Brhadaranyaka after having instructed Janaka exclaims, “You 
have reached the state of fearlessness”.^ In the Chandogya 
Svetaketu requests his father to repeat the instruction till he 
comprehends them.^ After listening to the instructions one 
was asked to reflect and comprehend intellectually. Yajfia- 
valkya says to Maitreyi : “Atman should be looked into, 
listend to, reflected on and contemplated upon. Verily by the 
seeing of, by the thinking of, by the understanding of the 
Self, all is known.But when we come to the later Ups., we 
find that all this instruction, intellectual refection and hearing is 
said to be of no avail'* and knowledge is supposed to be revealed 
in a strange mystic manner^, sometimes described theologi¬ 
cally in terms of the grace of God (dhatuh prasadat).® 
The aspirant of knowledge is almost taken by surprise, and 
not comprehending the true significance of this experience, 
regards it as a somewhat unaccountable mysterious experience 
or a special favour of God. It is only in a few passages of 
the later Ups. that references to a somewhat systematic and 
accountable type of samadhi-consciousness are met with.^ 
Thus, we must first differentiate between the intellectual 
knowledge of the early Ups. and, the intuitional (paranormal) 
knowledge of the later ones, and again in the latter we should 
distinguish between the unaccountable mystical knowledge 
often taken as the divine revelation and the other which is 
described as a somewhat natural development of the higher 
consciousness. Now it will be seen that it is not the intellec- 


i. abhayam vai Janaka prapto’si, Brhada. IV. 2.4. 

VI 6 5* bhagavan vijnapayatu iti., Chandogya VI. 5.4; 

3. Brhada. II. 4.3. 

4. nayam atma pravacanena labhyo na medhaya, na bahuna 
srutena, Katha. II. 23. 

5- yam evaisa vrnute tena labhyas tasyaisa Stma vivrnute tanum 
svam, Katha. II. 23; Mundaka III. 2 ’ 

6. Sveta. III. 20. ■ 

7. Sveta. II. 8-13; Katha. III. 13; VI. 7-11; VI. i8(labdhva. 

yoga viihirn ca krtsnam). 
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accept this moral discipline in some degiee as an essential 
precondition of the higher knowledge. 

Let us first substantiate from the B.G. what we have said 
with regard to its approach to the nature of knowledge. 
Arjuna is represented as deluded as regards the determination 
of his rightful duty (dharmasaiitmudha-cetah, B.G. II. 7). In 
the light of his mundane knowledge he is sentimentally 
attached to his kith and kin, friends and relatives^ but at the 
same time he talks in terms of higher knowledge exhibiting 
absolute detachment from all worldly objects, wealth and 
victory.2 In such a situation Krsna smilingly (prahasanniva) 
points out the utter confusion of Arjuna who, though speak¬ 
ing words of higher knowledge, was yet grieving for things 
which the truly wise never grieve for.® This is the occasion 
when Krsna starts his philosophic teaching so that Aijuna 
may view things in the light of the higher knowledge. Evi¬ 
dently, the knowledge imparted to Arjuna is not ordinary, 
sensory or intellectual knowledge but the supramundane intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the metaphysical self. Ordinary people led 
by normal mundane experience make distinctions of subject 
and object, killer and killed, and tend to miss Ae undymg 
imperishable element underlying all phenomena. Krsna points 
out that those who are moved by these passing vicissitudes of 
life, do not really perceive the truth about the imdying spint 
who neither kills nor is killed.^* The entire subsequent dis¬ 
cussion about vina^iand avina^i (perishable and imperishable, 
B.G. 11 . 17 ff) vyakta and avyakta (manifest^ and unmani- 
fested. B.G II 25 ff), ksara and aksara (destructible and 
, .vj. j. 1 . /, . ksetra and ksetrajna 

mdestructible, B.G. VIII, 3 ^ xill. 1 ff) pertains 

e and the knower o realised by the wise 

o metaphjreical know e g , (jflaninah tattvadarsinah, 

contemplative seers of yogins (yatantah yoginah, 

B.G. IV. 34) and the knowledge which 

BG.XV. „). I. “ o „o. ie. and (only) dto. 

the deluded ones (vimudhahj a 


1. B.G. I. 25 - 30 . 

2 . B.G. I. 32; IL 5 & 

3. B.G. II. lo-n. ^ viianito na’ya® ^anti na hanyate). 

4. B.G. II. 19 (ubhau tau n J 
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who have the eye of wisdom (jhanacaksusah) see.”' Words 
like ^mu(^ha ’5 Vimudha’ or ^sammudha’ are used for those 
whose knowledge is confined to the mundane level and who 
are ignorant of the higher wisdom.^ But the knowledge .which 
the B.G. talks about is that which having been known, nothing 
else is left to be known.^ 

This metaphysical knowledge seems to be of a mystical 
nature where the mystic is taken by surprise. The B.G. it¬ 
self says : ‘‘one looks upon it amazingly.”^ The fact that it 
is often characterised as the most secret knowledge (guhya- 
tamarn jnanam. B.G. IX 1) or more secret than all secrets 
(guhyad guhyataram. B.G. XVIII. 63) also suggests the same 
idea. Then again the Upanisadic notion of divine grace also 
is frequently associated with it.^ All this leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the knowledge taught by the B.G. is not intel¬ 
lectual but intuitional in character and is more or less of the 
type of a mysterious mystical experience. We use the word 
‘more or less’ because the B.G. is not quite uniform and con¬ 
sistent in explaining the nature of this knowledge. At places 
a somewhat naturalistic account of knowlege also is found 
indicating different stages of concentration (samadhi)® and 
yogic practices'^ preceded by the control of the senses and rriind 
along with other moral disciplines.® Thus what is conceived 
at one place as the mystic revelation occasioned by divine 
grace® is mixed up with the naturalistic account of the deve¬ 
lopment of mental and spiritual faculties. We shall discuss 
this point at greater length when we deal with the process 
of knowledge in the sequel. 


1. B.G. XV. 10. rvimudha na’nupasyanti, pasyanti jnanacaksusah.) 

2. cf. B.G. II. 7. (dharma-sanimudha); VII. 25 (mudho’yam na’) 
bhijanati); Xl. ii (avajananti mam mud ha). 

3. B.G. VII. 2 (yaj jnatva ne’ha bhuyo’nyaj jflatavyam avasisyate). 

4. B.G. II. 29 (ascaryavat pasyti kascid enam.) 

5. B.G. X. II (tesam eva’nuKampartham aham ajnanajam tamah 
nasayami); XI. 8 (divyam dadami te caksuh); XVIII. 56 (mat prasadad 
avapnoti ^asvatam padam avyayam); XVIII. 58, 62 & 66. 

6 . B.G. II. 55-72, 

7* B.G. VI. 10-29. 

8. B.G. II. 57, 58, 61, 64, 68; III 37-43; V. 26-28; XVIIJ. 
51-55- 

9. B.G. X. 10, 11; XI. 8; XVIII. 5f>, 58, 62, 66. 
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As regards the Buddhist conception of knowledge, it 
hardly needs evidence to show that it attaches the highest 
value to paranormal knowledge. It is well known that Bud¬ 
dha after testing and trying different methods ultimately 
attained the highest knowledge through meditation.^ He claim¬ 
ed himself to be a perfectly enlightened one (samma-sam- 
buddha) only when he had a direct knowledge and insight 
into things as they are. He is reported to have said : “So 
long as, monks, I did not thoroughly understand things as 
they really are...I did not declare myself to be truly enligh¬ 
tened, unsurpassed in the world with its devas, its Maras, its 
Brahmas, among the host of recluses and brahmins and of 
devas and men. But when, monks, I thoroughly understood 
them as they really are...then I declared myself to be truly 
enlightened, unsurpassed in the world with its devas, its 
Maras...”2 It is only after having himself known and realised 
this highest wisdom that he teaches it to others (sayarn 
abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti, D-I. 12). Obviously this know¬ 
ledge cannot be confused with mere sensory or intellectual 
knowledge, and Buddha himself describes it as “profound, 
difficult to see and comprehend, serene, excellent, super- 
rational, subtle and comprehensible (only) by the wise” (gam- 
bhlra, duddasa, duranubodha santa panita atakkavacara 
nipuna pandita-vedaniya, D.I. 12). In fact we are inclined 
to think that close to the period of the later Ups., the very 
term, ‘jnanavada’ had come to signify the doctrine of higher 
supra-mundane knowledge and it is in this sense that the 
words like ‘jnanin’ or ‘jnanavadin’ are used In the later Ups., 
Buddhism, the B.G. and other contemporaneous thoughts. 
Purana Kassapa and Nigantha Nataputta who claim direct 
supra-mundane knowledge and profess omniscience are called 
jfiana-vadins.'* It is again in this sense that Patika Putta 
calls himself as well as Buddha jftana-vadins and proposes to 
have a competitive display of their respective super-human 
powers. ‘ It is again by virtue of this very higher knowledge 

1. M.I. 167; M.I. 247-9. 

2. S. III. 28. 

3. A. IV. 42p. 

4. Samano_pi Go tamo nana-v^o aham pi fiana-vado, iiana-vado 

1^0 pana nana-vadena arahati uttari-manussa-dhamma iddhi-patiharivam 
dassetum. —D. III. 12, r . j . 
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that the arhat disciples of Buddha, besides the Mastei himself 
are supposed to have direct knowledge and insight into things 
including the fourfold Noble Truth (ariya saccani avecca 
passati, Sn. 40; Cattari ariya saccani sammappannaya passati, 
Dh. 190) and the nibbana (nibbanam passeyyam, M.I. 511). 

Thus, the B.G. and Buddhism seem to be in perfect 
accord in attaching the highest value to paranormal know¬ 
ledge. They again accept in common (as we shall see later) 
that moral discipline is a necessary pre-condition for attain¬ 
ing such knowledge. But they differ as regards the way in 
which this knowledge arises, as also regarding orientation 
towards it and evaluation of it. We shall see in the sequel 
how Buddhism in contradistinction to the partly naturalistic 
and partly theological approach of the B.G., offers a thorou¬ 
ghly naturalistic and systematic account of the emergence of 
this higher knowledge. 

(B) Due. Recognition to Mormal Knowledge : 

The fact that paranormal knowledge is accorded the 
highest place in the B.G. and Buddhism should not be taken 
to mean that normal sensory knowledge is ig^nored by them. 
In fact, its value is fully recognised by both of them. They 
only point out that its range and value are limited. It can¬ 
not go beyond the range of our senses and cannot reveal the 
higher truths of life. For ordinary purposes, however, both 
of them agree that normal sensory knowledge suffices. 

In the B.G. Krsna and Arjuna are represented as con¬ 
versing together, seeing and hearing themselves as well as the 
entire events of the battle-field which are no hallucinations 
but facts. Though the word ‘maya’ or ‘yoga-maya’ occurs in 
the B.G. (VII. 14, 15 and 26), it is used only as a synonym 
of Prakrti representing the three gunas or as a creative power 
of God. That is why it is called divine (daivi, B.G. VII. 
14) and endowed with gunas (gunamayt, loc. cit.). Ramanuja 
very explicitly points out that the word maya is not indica¬ 
tive of illusion but is a real power of God.^ Even Sankara 


I. ato maya sabdo na mithyartha-vaci....csa gunamayi paramar- 
thiki bhagavan-maya eva, R.B.G. VIH* i 4 * 
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while commenting on the word ‘yoga-maya’ admits that it is 
used here In the sense of an admixture of gunas.^ Professor 
Das Gupta rightly notes this point when he says : “The Gita 
..does not assert anywhere that Brahman is the only reality, 
and all else that appears is false and unreal”.- Indeed, for 
all practical purposes of immdane life the validity of normal 
sense-perception is duly recognised in the B.G. It is only with 
regard to knowing things beyond the range of the senses that 
it evokes the service of intuitional knowledge. Sanjaya, in 
order to have the direct personal knowledge of the events of 
war from the royal palace, had to be endowed with paranor¬ 
mal perception.-^ Arjuna had to be provided with the ‘divine 
eye’ (divya caksu) in order to have the direct vision of the 
cosmic form of Krsna imperceptible to ordinary eyes.^ Similarly 
in order to perceive the higher metaphysical truth leading to 
salvation one is said to acquire the eye of wisdom (jh^a 
caksu) Thus higher knowledge is emphasised in the B.G. 
only with a view to enhancing the power of our normal facul¬ 
ties and enabling us to realise the highest truth, and there by 
the supreme goal of life. 

In Buddhism the validity of normal sensory preception 
is more explicitly admitted. It is through one’s normal 
sense-perception that the sufferings of birth, old-age, disease 
and death are experienced and one is led to look for the higher 
truth. In fact, it is a truism that commonsense constitutes 
the basis of philosophy, and the normal mundane knowledge 
paves the way for paranormal supra-mundane wisdom. Natu¬ 
rally, the latter includes the former. In day-to-day practical 
life, people have to be directed through their normal sense- 
experience. Thus paranormal knowledge is taught by Buddha 
for the sake of realising the higher cruths of life and directing 
ourselves to the right path culminating in Nibb^a. 


1. yogo gunanam yuktih ghatanam, sa eva maya-yogamaya, S.B.G. 
VII. 25. 

2. A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 47 ^* 

3. B.G. XVIII. 7. 

4. B.G. XI. 8. 

5. B.G. XV. 10 (paSyanti jnanacak^usah) XIII. 34 * (....evam....ye 
vidur yanti te param). 
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(G) Qualitative Difference 'Retween Normal and Paranormal 
Knowledge :— 

It is clear that higher knowledge is emphasised in the 
B. G. and Buddhism on account of its greater power and 
value. But this greater capacity and utility is so vital that 
it amounts, to a qualitative difference rather than a difference 
in degree. The knowledge gained through higher faculties is 
found to be qualitatively different from the knowledge gained 
through ordinary sensory means. What is desirable and 
pleasant for a man with normal sensory knowledge, may be 
quite undesirable and painful to the man with paranormal 
vision; what is happiness for the former may be suffering for 
the latter; what one takes to be stable, the other may take 
to be thoroughly unstable; and what is considered substantial 
by one may be regarded as wholly insubstantial by the other. 
Thus higher knowledge may result in a fundamental diffe¬ 
rence in the whole outlook of man. The entire perspective 
IS changed and the total personality is transformed. We may 
understand this even in the light of our normal experience. 
Blood, for example, looks like a red liquid to our naked eyes, 
but the same when viewed under a microscope assumes a 
different nature. It looks like a swarm of innumerable small 
corpuscles. Many such instances may be multiplied. This 
gives an idea as to how a higher faculty of knowing may 
produce a knowledge quite different in kind. It is in the 
•ght of this enhanced or higher knowledge of blood that its 
i^ladies are properly diagnosed, a cure is effected and the 
Citations of ordinary perception are realised. Likewise, it is in 
higher paranormal knowledge that the malady 
o ife is clearly seen, its cure is found and the limitations and 
shortcomings of ordinary mundane knowledge are realised. Then 
t e latter may be so shaped, controlled, changed, modified 
an adjusted as not to prove any impediment in the way of 
attaining the highest goal of life. This indicates the supre¬ 
macy of the paranormal knowledge over the normal, and 
suggests a clue to understand why both the B. G. and 
Buddhism call those people ignorant( mudhah or balah who, 

XV in (ba'a-vaggo); Dh. 28,136; B. G. VII. 25, IX. ii, 
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disregarding the higher knowledge altogether, view things 
differently. 

Instances are many both in the B. G. as well as in 
Buddhism to indicate that according to them, quite an oppo¬ 
site conception of things arises on account of an utter dis¬ 
regard for higher knowledge. It is pointed out by the B. G. 
that a man devoid of true knowledge, considers the apparent 
pleasures of the world begotten of sense-object-contact 
(saipspar.sajah) to be delightful which in reality are sources 
of suffering and which the truly wise abhors. Krsna clearly 
points out : Whatever pleasures are born of contact are only 
sources of suffering. They have a beginning and an end, 
O son of Kunti (Arjuna), no wise man delights in them’’.^ 
It IS in the light of this very teaching that Arjuna is asked 
to learn to rise above apparent pleasure and pain born of 
contacts.2 The same has been conveyed in so many ways 
and through so many analogies in Buddhism too. The man 
deriving pleasure out of sense-object contact has been com¬ 
pared to a leper who is scratching his wound and heating it 
over a fire and deriving momentary pleasure thereby, which 
ultimately worsens his wound and augments his trouble all 
the more.® The same is suggested by the analogy of a dog, 
lustily gnawing at a fleshless piece of bone, and gaining 
ultimately nothing but pain and suflering.‘‘ The fool, not 
realising the inherent painfulness of apparently pleasant 
objects, enjoys them like honey (madhu’va mafinati balo.. .. 
Dh. 69). This indicates that the wise and the fool have 
quite opposite views with regard to the same things. Buddha 
clearly states : ‘What others call happiness, the wise call 
misery, and what others call misery, the wise know it to be 
happiness”.® The Dhamma- pada conveys the same idea when 
it refers to the ignorant man conceiving good (bhadrarp) 
as evil (papam), and evil as good.® The B. G. also seems 


1. B.G. V. 2u. 

2. B.G. II. 14. 

3. M.I. 307. 

4. M.I. 364. 

f). S. IV. 127; Sn. 149. 
6. Dh. 119, 120 & 69. 
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forTnl!^ ^ similar idea when it says : “What is night 

and whar^' disciplined man, 

for th^^ of waking for all beings is night 

fLon! insight.”* It should not, however, be 

gotten that Buddhism in contradistinction to the B G 
does not indulge in any metaphysical speculation about 
tne nature of reality which is basic to the B. G, 


(D) Reasons for the Superiority of Paranormal Knowledge 

Now, in view of the great emphasis laid on this 
par^ormal or extra-sensory knowledge both in the B. G. and 
uddhism, if one were to ask why it should be given 
preference over ordinary sensory knowledge, specially when 
die nature of objects as presented by ordinary sense-perception 
IS different from what it known through paranormal or 
extra-sensory perception, the simple answer, as we have 
sug^sted, would be to appeal to the greater capacity and 
utility of the latter. But if one further raises the query as 
to why it should be taken as more reliable and useful for 
higher purposes, we cannot but point to the acclaimed 
greater clarity and directness of paranormal knowledge. It 
IS important in this connection to note that both in the B. G. 
and Buddhism, paranormal knowledge is conceived as extra- 
wdinary direct perception analogous to visual perception. 
Knowing in this sense is used as a synonym of seeing. 

There is little doubt about the fact that perception is 
the most direct and authentic of all the sources of knowledge. 
It is invariably mentioned as first among the various 
sources of knowledge. It is so open and obvious that 
even the Materialists, who denounce all other sources of 
knowledge, accept it.® Now among the different kinds of 
sensory perception, the visual perception appears to be the 
most direct and authentic. In fact the term ‘pratyaksa’ 
(perception) itself literally means (prati =pertaining to-f-aksa 


1 . B.G. II. 69. 

2. There was, however, one School of Materialists who denied per¬ 
ception as well. cf. K.N. Jayatilleke—Early Buddhist Theory of Know¬ 
ledge, pp. 72, 79—92. 
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=eye) ‘knowledge pertaining to eye’ i.e. visual 
But there has been an extension in the meaning of the wo d 
so as to signify knowledge pertaining to the senses m geneia . 

It is remarkable that even in the Ups. the verdict of visual 
knowledge is regarded as more authentic and reliable than 
any other. In the BAadaranyaka, for example, it is said : 
“Verily, truth is sight. Therefore, if now the two persons 
come disputing, one saying, ‘I saw’, and the other, ‘I hear , 
we should trust the one who says, ‘I saw’ ’’^ The same attitude 
seems to be adopted by the B. G. and Buddhism. Arjuna, 
after having heard from Krsna about the divine glories of 
the latter, wants to see them directly. He says : “The 
origin and decease of beings, as also your inexhaustible glory 
have been heard (srutau) by me in detail from you, O 
Krsna. As you have declared yourself to be, even so it is, O 
Supreme Lord. But I desire to your divine form 

(drastum icchami te rupam), O Supreme Person.’” In 
Buddhism too, this idea of having greater conviction through 
the evidence of visual perception is well brought out in the 
following statement of Buddha : “Who would believe that 
this earth and the majestic mountain, Sineru would 
consumed by fire except on the evidence of sight ?”* It is 
thus clear that perception is considered to be the most 
reliable among the different sources of knowledge, and among 
different kinds of perceptual knowledge, it is the visual percep¬ 
tion which carries the highest reliability. 

Now it is worthy of note that the highest knowledge 
through which the ultimate goal is to be realised, is conceived 
both in the B. G. and Buddhism as extra-ordinary visual 
perception attainable through the eye of wisdom. One is to 
know and see the truth direcdy. It may be useful here to 
draw attention to the Buddhist account of six kinds of super¬ 
normal capacities attainable after the fourth stage of medita* 


1. cf. Vatsyayana’s explanation of the word ‘Pratyaksa’ who states i 
“Pratyaksa means the operation of the sense-organs, each in relation to 
its object” (aksasya’ksasya prati-visayam vrttih pratyaksam, Nyaya Bhasya, 

I. 1.3.). 

2. Brhada. V. 14.4. 

3. B.G. XI. 2 & 3. 

4. A. IV. 103. 
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tion (jhana).^ Of these the first, viz., the super-normal 
power to act according to one’s will (iddhi-vidha) is not 
strictly cognitive in the sense of ‘knowing that’^ and so it 
has come to be dissociated from the rest which are togetlier 
known as the five kinds of higher knowledge (pancabhinna). 
Out of these five, all except the first, viz., the extraordinary 
auditory knowledge (dibbasota dhatu) are conceived in 
terms of extraordinary visual perception. They are the 
following : 

1. cetopariyafiana, i. e. telepathic knowledge 

2. pubbenivasanussatifiana, i. e. retrocognitive 
knowledge. 

8. dibbacakkhu, i. e. clairvoyance (also known as 
cutupapatanana i. e. knowledge of the decease and 
survival of beings). 

4. asavakkhaya nana, i. e. knowledge of the destruction 
of defiling impulses. 

In order to account for the direct vision of these extra¬ 
ordinary perceptions, Budddhism conceives of extraordinary 
‘eyes’, viz., the divine eye (dibbacakkhu) and the eye of 
wisdom (pafinacakkhu). The Niddesa commenting on the 
verb ^addakkhi’ which means ‘he saw’ says that it could 
mean “he saw with his telepathic knowledge. ... retrocogni¬ 
tive knowledge.... his human eye or divine eye (paracitta 
nanena va addakkhi, pubbenivasanussatinanena va. . . . 
manisacakkhuna va. . . .dibbena cakkhuna. . . ., Nd. I. 323). 
The similes which Buddha has given in order to explain the 
nature of these four kinds of knowledge also suggest that they 
are intended to be taken as a kind of extraordinary visual 
perception. The nature of telepathic knowledge or that of 
knowing others’ minds is companed to seeing one’s face in a 
mirror or a pan of water and noticing whether there is a 
mole or not.^ The nature of retrocognitive knowledge also 
is explained in terms of the remembrance of direct experience 


I. D.I. 77-84. 

i;* the distinction of‘knowing how’ and‘knowing that’ sec G. Ryle, 
Chapter II, pp. 25-60. cf. K.N. Jayatilleke, Early 
Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p. 438. 

3. D. I. 80. 
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of a man who goes from village to village and subsequendy 
remembers all about his journey.^ It is like ^seeing’ the past. 
The nature of clairvoyance through which one sees (passati) 
the decease and survival etc. of beings is explained through 
the simile of a man with eye-sight (cakkhuma puriso) who 
stationing himself on the terrace of a palace situated on the 
cross-roads sees people sitting or loitering about, coming or 
going from one direction to another.^ Lastly, the nature of 
the knowledge of the destruction of defilements which is said 
to be had through the eye of wisdom (paiinaya passati, 
Dh. 277-9, 190) is compared to the seeing of shells, conches, 
swimming fish etc., in a clear transparent and tranquil pool 
of water on the hill-top by a man of vision (cakkhuma puriso ) 
standing at its bank.^ In the B. G. also one is said to see 
the higher truth through the divine eye or the eye of wisdom, 
though these different kinds of higher knowledge are not 
clearly and systematically enumerated in it. Arjuna had to 
be endowed with die divine eye (divya-caksu) in order to 
see the divine cosmic form (divyani rupani, XI. 5: rupam 
aisvaram, XI. j) of Krsna.'* Again, there are numerous 
verses which speak of the direct vision of the highest truth 
(metaphysically conceived as Atman or Brahman) through 
the eye of wisdom (jn^a-caksu^) which alone can lead to 
salvation. Krsna, after imparting knowledge of *Ksetra’ and 
‘Ksetrajna’ to Arjuna, says : ‘‘Those who perceive thus by 
the eye of wisdom (jn^a-caksusa), the distinction between 
the field (ksetra) and the knower of the field (ksetrajna), 
and the deliverance of beings from nature (prakrti), they^ 
reach the Supreme”.^ Only those having the eye of 
wisdom (jh^a-caksusah) are said to see [pa^yanti) the truth 
which is hidden from the sight of ordinary people.® One who 
is possessed of yoga is said to see the truth {^xk$ate yoga 
yuktatma, B. G. VI. 29). “The persevering yogins see 


1. D. I. 81-82. 

2. D. I. 83. 

3. D. I. 84. 

4. B.G. XT. 8. 

5. B.G. XIII. 34. 

6. B.G. XV. 10. 
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him....” (yatanto yoginascainarn paiyanli. . . ., B. G. XV. H) • 
“When he sees (anupasyati) the manifold states of beings • as 
centred in the One, and from that alone the entire expansion, 
then he attains Brahman.”^ Thus it is evident that both in 
the B. G. and Buddhism the higher knowledge is conceived 
as extraordinary direct perception. Such direct vision or insight 
attained through the divine eye or the eye of wisdom, as a 
result of cleansing the mind of impurities and attaining con¬ 
centration, is claimed to be more penetrating than the ordinary 
vision of the normal eyes, and hence more reliable and con¬ 
vincing them the latter. 

One can now see the significance of the use of knowing 
as a synonym of seeing in Buddhism and the B. G. Buddha 
frequently uses the word ‘seeing’ along with ‘knowing’ (tarn 
aharp janami pa.ssami, MI. 329). ‘The Knowing and seeing 
One’(janata passata, M.II.IH) is, indeed, a characteristic 
description of Buddha. The central truths of Buddhism are seen. 
One is said to comprehend and see the Noble Truths (ariyasac 
cani avecca passali, Sn. 40; cattari ariyasaccani sammappah- 
n&ya passati, Dh. 190; cf Dh. 277-9). The final truth is directly 
realised and seen (paramasaccam sacchikaroti, pahhaya ca 
/»awah', M. II. 112, 173). Nibbana also is said to be 
seen (nibbanarn passeyjan ti, M. I. 511) in a sense analogous 
to the seeing of a man who, though born blind, has been 
treated and cured by the physician (loc. cit). Buddha 
emphatically claims that he teaches about the destruction of 
defilements after knowing and seeing, and not without knowing 
and seeing (janato’ham bhikkhave passato asavanarn khayarn 
vadami no ajanato no appassato, S. IT. 29). He is repre¬ 
sented as one who ‘has the knowledge and insight into all 
things’ (sabbesu dhammesu ca nhns.~dassii Sn. 84), and the 
religious life is led under the Exalted One for the knowledge 
and insight, attainment, realisation and comprehension of what 
is not known not seen not attained, not realised and not 
comprehended.^ In the B. G. also, as stated already, higher 
knowledge is conceived as ‘seeing’. The final truth both 
about ‘sat’ and ‘asat (real and unreal) is said to have been 


1. B.G. XIII. 30. 

2. A. IV. 384. 
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seen {drftali ) by the seers of Reality (tattva darsibhih) .1 The 
reality as it is in itself (tattva) is to be known and seen 
(jnaturn draf(um ca tattvena, B. G. XI. 54). 

Now this knowledge which is thus obtained through 
direct vision is considered both by the B. G. and Buddhism 
as objective, not dependent on or determined by the subjective 
mode of perception. That is why it is called ‘tattvajhana’ 
by the B. G. and ‘yathabhuta-nana’ by Buddhism. 

It is true that both the B. G. and Buddhism speak of 
it as direct personal knowledge. Buddha claims to knotv and 
see things personally (tarn aham janami passami, M.I. 329; 
tathagato sayam abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti, D. I. 12), 
and likewise Krsna also declares that he has direct personal 
knowledge of things (tany ahatii veda sarvani, B.G. IV.5.). 
But this does not in any way warrant the conclusion that it 
IS subjective, differing from person to person. It is nowhere 
suggested that it is an exclusive or a private possession of 
Buddha or Krsna, inaccessible to others. On the other hand 
it is quite clearly shown both in the B.G. and Buddhism that 
it is equally open to all and objective in character. 

Both the B.G. and Buddhism prescribe certain moral 
disciplines and practices of concentration by following which 
ore is said to attain this capacity of knowing and seeing 
directly and personally. Wliosoever fulfils the condition can 
realise the goal. It is thus open to all and not limited to 
a selected few. In the B.G. Krsna after having explained 
the worthlessness of ordinary vicissitudes of life, says : “Whoso¬ 
ever is not troubled by these, O Arjuna, whosoever remains 
the same amidst pain and pleasure, and is wise, is entitled 
for immortality.”- Similarly, it is said ; “He who is with¬ 
out affection on all sides, who is neither pleased nor dis¬ 
pleased as he obtains good or evil, he obtains the unwavering 
wisdom.^ When the B.G. speaks of this knowledge as attainable 
by the persevering yogins(B.G.XV. 11), it also makes it clear as 
to how yoga is attained^ or how one can be a yogin.® Thus 


I. B.G. II 16. 

B.G. II. I-. 

3. B.G. II. i7. 

4. B.G. II. VI I on', 
j. B.G VI. I, 32; V. II. 
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the knowledge which is said to be directly and personally 
realised by Krsna is not an exclusive or private possession 
of his own, but is open equally to all who practise the method 
of yoga, and follow the prescribed code of discipline. In fact, 
we find references to the seers and yogins, besides Krsna, 
V^fho are said to have actually seen and realised the final 
buth.^ It is thus clear that the direct personal knowing 
and seeing is emphasised in order to indicate its authenticity 
and not its subjectivity. 

The same is conveyed in Buddhism with greater 
clarity and certitude. The dhanuna is decribed as ^‘bearing 
fruit in the present life, before long, an invitation to come and 
sec, leading to the goal and comprehensible personally by the 
wise.”^ Buddha quite unambiguously points out that what he 
has personally known and seen is the objective truth which 
is equally open to all who try for it. He says ‘‘Let an intelli¬ 
gent person come to me, sincere, honest and straightforward; 

I shall instruct him and teach the doctrine so that on my 
instruction he would conduct himself in such a way that 
before long he would himself know and himself see.”^ 
Buddha claims only to have seen and discovered the truth 
and the way to it which others have seen and traversed in the 
past (puranam maggam purananjaam pubbakehi manussehi 
anuyatam, S. II. 106), which is objectively there, and is open 
to all^, and is not a private or subjective experienie of his. 
The Pali Canon itself refers to so many other arhat bhikkhus 
having perfected themselves, besides the Master, in all the 
sixfold higher forms of knowledge (chalabhifina), spoken of 
by the latter.® 

Again both the B. G. and Buddhism clearly characte¬ 
rise the highest truth as ‘objective’. According to them it 
presents the reality as it is in itself (tattvena, B. G. IX. 24; 
XI. 54 or yathabhuta, S. II. 30; A. V. 37). Those who 

1. B.G. II. i6; HI. 2o; IV. i & 2; VI. 29; XlII. 24 & XV. ii. 

2. M.I. 37. 

3. M. II. 44. 

4. Etena maggena atarimsu pubbe, 

Tarissanti ye taranti ca oghan ti. —S.V. i68. 

5. S. II. 217, 222;see also the definite reference to the attainment 
of the sixfold knowledge by sixty monks in S.I. 191 (sauhi bhikkhu 
chalabhifina). 
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attain this highest knowledge are called in the B. G. the seers 
of reality in its objectivity (tattva-darsi, B. G. II. 16). The 
word ‘tattva-jnana’, which is used in the B. G. for the 
highest knowledge, literally means knowledge of ‘thatness’ 
or object + tva = ness) i. e. knowledge of ‘the 
thing or object as it is’ The B. G. uniformly uses it in 
this very sense. For example, it is said : “He who thus 
knows It as it is (tattvatah) does not fall into rebirth after 
leaving off the body”.i “Thereafter, having known me as I 
am (tattvato) he forthwith enters into me ”2 Again Krsna 
says : “By unswerving devotion to me, O Arjuna, I can be 
thus known and ^^een as I am (tattvena) and (then) entered 
into, O Arjuna.”2 This hardly leaves any doubt about 
the fact that the highest knowledge leading to salvation is 
considered in the B. G. as an objective truth, revealing 
leality as it is in itself (tattvatah). It is also added that 
without attaining this objective knowledge there is no possi¬ 
bility of final release. Krsna says : “They do not know me 
truly (tattvena) and therefore they fall away”.-* In fact, the 
B. G. regards that knowledge as ‘tamasa’ (of inert nature) 
which presents things in a non-objective way (atattvarthavad) 
The same is true of Buddhism as well. We find 
frequent references to knowledge and insight of the object as 
It IS (yathabhuta nana-dassana, S. II. 30; V. 432; A. IV. 336). 
The word yathabhuta’ (yatlia = as-|-bhuta=it was) means 
‘as It was’ i. e corresponding to the fact (or the object 
as it was). Thus the word ‘yathabhuta-nana’ used by 
Buddhism is really a synonym of the word ‘tattva-jnana’ 
used by the B. G. The Pali Canon itself makes its sense 
clear when it says that the yathabhuta-nana consists in 
knowing “what exists as existing and what does not exist 
as not existing” (santain va atthi’ti nassati asantarn va 
natthi’ti nassati, A. V. 36). It is further added that 
“loiowing things as they are and wherever they are is the 


I. B.G. IV. c). 

B.G. XVIII 55. 

3 . B.G. XI. 54. 

4. B.G. IX. 24, 

5. B.G. XVIII. 22. 
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highest knowledge” (etad anuttariyam. . . .nananam yad idam 
tattha tattha yathabhuto-hanam, A. V. 37). Thus the 
highest knowledge is stated to be objective and not dependent 
on the subject. With regard to the truth preached by him, 
Buddha himself makes this explicit statement : “Whether the 
Tatha^ata preaches the dhamma to his disciples or does not 
preach it, the dhamma remains the same”.^ 

Now, what is the ground on which the claim of clarity 
and objectivity is made by the B .G. and Buddhism? This 
claim is made because this knowledge is said to arise in a 
state when the mind is purged of all impurities and 
defilements, aind is made free from all biases and prejudices 
which distort the vision and impede clear and objective 
knowledge. Unlike ordinary sensory knowledge, this higher 
knowledge is said to be attained only when one has gone a 
long way in the practice of concentration (samadhi). This in 
its turn is made possible by following some moral disciplines 
iind practices of self-control (sila) and thereby cleansing 
oneself of impurities and overcoming one’s normal emotional 
and sentimental weaknesses, biases and prejudices. In other 
words, it is through the successive practice of moral disci¬ 
pline and concentration (sila and samadhi) that the true 
knowledge(prajfia) is attained, and the supreme goal( vimukti) 
is finally realised. It is well stated in the Pali Canon 
according to which one first cultivates virtue (sila sampadam 
ar^heti, M. I. 200-2), then achieves concentration (samadhi 
^mpadam aradheti, loc. cit.), and subsequently knowledge and 
insight (ftana-dassanam aradheti, loc. cit.) and through this 
knowledge, perfect emancipation is attained (samma-nanassa 
sammavimutti pahoti, M. III. 76). Thus moral preparedness 
is essential for attaining true wisdom, or as a well-known Pali 
saying puts it “Wisdom shines forth with conduct” (apadane 
sobhati panna, A. I. 102). The same idea is conveyed by 
the statement: “Wisdom is cleansed by virtue and virtue is 
cleansed by widom; where there is virtue there is wisdom 
and where there is wisdom there is virtue; virtue and wisdom 


3 . M.I. 33 »- 
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are held in the highest regard in the world”.^ 

Similar ideas are expressed in the B. G. as well. The 
need for self-control and moral discipline is emphasised for 
securing the state of concentration whereby knowledge and 
consequent salvation are said to be attained. It is said that 
the mind cannot be steadily fixed in concentration (samadhau 
na vidhiyate) so long as it is running after worldly pleasures 
and powers, Eind is distracted thereby.“ It is only when the 
mind stands unshaken and stable in concentration (samadhau) 
that the equanimity (yoga) is achieved.^ Various moral 
virtues and disciplines ai'e enumerated, conducive to concentra¬ 
tion (dhyana-yoga) ^ whereby one attains the state fit to realise 
the Supreme (Brahmabhuyaya kalpate, B.G. XVIII. 53). It 
is at this stage that the highest knowledge leading to salvation 
(or what the B.G. in view of its theological approach would 
like to call, ‘merger with the Supreme’) arises (tato mara 
tattvato jhatva visate tad anantaram, B.G. XIIL55). Again 
the idea that virtue, wisdom and salvation are inter¬ 
linked, is also well expressed in the following verse: “The man 
of faith endeavouring with the control of senses (samyatendri- 
yah) attains wisdom (labhate jh^am), and having attained 
wisdom, he in no time achieves salvation or supreme Peace 
(param ^antim)”.^ 

This indicates that in order to attain true knowledge, 
the mind, by means of proper discipline, has to be first made 
free from all impurities and obstructions which are obstacles 
to clear and objective vision. Many such obstructing factors 
are referred to in the B.G., though they are not systematically 
enumerated. In the very first chapter the Kauravas are said 
not to see things on account of greed (lobha).® Similarly the 


1. Silaparidhota....parma pannaparidhotam silam, yattha silam tatlha 
panda yattha panda tattha sllam-.-Sila pannanan ca pana lokasmim agga- 
makkhayati, D.I. 124. 

2. bhogaisvarya prasaktanam taya’pahrtacetsam. , . .buddhili samad¬ 
hau na vidhiyate, B.G. II. 44. 

3. sruti vipratipanna te yada sthasyati ni^cala, 

samadhau acala buddhis tada yogam avapsyasi, B.G. II. 53 

4. B G. V. 25-29; XVIII. 51 - 53 - 

5. B.G. IV. 39 - 

6.ete na pasyanti lobhopahatacetasah, B.G. I. 38. 
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need for giving up delusion (moha) ^ and desire (kama) ^ is 
emphasised in order to attain concentration and see things 
rightly. Then again we find mention of attachment, fear and 
anger (raga, bhaya and krodha) which are to be eliminated in 
order that the intellect should be firmly fixed in concentration.^ 
In some other verses emphasis is laid on giving up attachment 
and hatred (raga and dvesa)^. Thus taking them all to¬ 
gether we find seven emotional impediments generally spoken 
of by the B.G., viz. desire, anger, greed, attachment, hatred, 
delusion and fear (kama, krodha, lobha, raga, dvesa. moha 
and bhaya). Of these the first four which are said to be in¬ 
terlinked®, may in a general way be indicated by the word 
‘desire’ (kama) or attachment (raga). In that case we find 
that according to the B.G. there are four major impediments 
to knowledge, viz. attachment, hatred, delusion and fear 
(raga, dve^, moha and bhaya) which are almost the same 
as those mentioned in the Pali texts. Buddha is said to have 
spoken of the very same four ways of falling into injustice or 
untruth (agati gamanani, A.IT. 18), viz. out of attachment 
(chanda), hatred (dosa), delusion (moha) and fear (bhaya). 
Now, the first impediment spoken of by the B.G., viz. ‘raga’ 
is not different from ‘chand’ as used in Buddhism. These 
words along with others are used in the Pali texts indicating 
almost the same sense.® Thus, the B.G. and Buddhism seem 
to be in agreement in pointing out the impediments of con¬ 
centration and consequent higher knowledge. It is essential 
according to both to rise above all these subjective emotions 
which alone can lead to perfect equanimity, and give rise to 
objective truth free from the distortion and prejudice, likes 


1. B.G. II. 52; VII. 13. 

2. B.G. II. 55; III. 37. 

3. B.G. II. 56; VI. 10. 

4. B.G. 11.64; XVIII. 51. 

5. B.G. II. 62; III. 37 ^ ^3 make it clear that anger is caused 
by desire, and again the keen desire for a thing causes attachment and 
greed. 

6. Gf. rupe avi^ta ragassa . . .chandassa. ...pemassa. . .pipasassa. . . 
panlahassa.. . . .taphassa tassa rupassa viparinamahhathabhava 

• * *97* Similarly it is said : ‘rupe bhikkhave yo 
chando, yo rago, ya nahdi, yS tanha ye up&yupadSna, cetaso-adhit|hana 
abhinivcsa’nusaya, te pajahatha’, S. III. 161-2. 
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and dislikes. As the B.G. says: ‘‘He who is free from 
affection (emotion) on all sides and is neither elated nor 
depressed as he obtains good or evil, his wisdom, indeed, is 
firmly set in.”^ Such an ideal man (sthita-prajfia) is said to 
be even-minded in pain and pleasure (samaduhkhasukhah, 
B.G. II. 15, 56; XII. 13, 18; XIV. 24), the same in honour 
and dishonour (sama or tulyam^apam^ayoh B. G. XII. 18; 
XIV. 25) alike in blame and praise (tulya ninda stutih, B.G. 
XII. 19; XIV. 24) and equal to friends and foes (tulyo 
mitraripaksayoh, B.G. XIV. 25, XII. 18). The same is true 
of Buddhism. The ideal man (arhat) is not misled by any¬ 
one of the four misguiding ways.^ Buddha himself claims to 
be neither pleased at the praise of others nor displeased at 
their abuse, and instructs his disciples to adopt the same 
attitude.3 On one occasion when the bhikkhus are discussing 
among themselves after having heard the mendicant, Suppiya 
and his disciple, Brahmadatta speaking respectively ill and 
well of Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha, Buddha approaches 
and gives them the following admonition; ‘Tf others were to 
speak ill of me, the Dhamma and the Order, do not bear 
any hatred or ill-will towards them or be displeased at heart 
. .it will be a danger to you. ., for if you were to be enraged 
and upset, will you be able to know whether these state¬ 
ments of others were fair or unfair?”^ On the other hand, “if 
others were to speak in praise of me, the Dhamma or the 
Order, you should not be happy, delighted and puffed up at 
heart, .it will only be a danger to you. .you should understand 
fact as fact and realise that ‘this is true and this is false’. 
Even Sariputta when he says in the praise of the Master: 
“I have such faith in the Exalted One that I do not think 
that there ever has been or will there ever be or is now a 
recluse or brahmin who has greater understanding and 


1. B.G. II. 57. 

2. D. III. 133. 

3. tatra ce...pare Tathagataip akkosaiiti,..tatra..,.TathSgatassa na 
hoti aghato...tatra ce...pare Tathagataip sakkaronti...na hoti ^ando... 
Tasmatiha...tumhe ce pi pare akkoseyyuip...tatra tumhe hi na aghSto... 
karaniyo...pare sakkareyynm...tatra tumhe hi na anando...kara];ilyam, 
M.I. 140 

4. D.1.3. 

5 - D.I. 3. 
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knowledge than the Exalted One/’» he is quietly rebuked by 
Buddha with the remark: ^‘Have you examined the minds of 
the perfectly enlightened Exalted Ones of the past...the future. . 
or m> own mind in the present To this Sariputta had to 

say: ^‘Not so Lord,” and thereupon Buddha remarks: Why 
then have you uttered a statement so grand and bold, made 
categorical claim and uttered a lion’s roar?”^ All this 
clearly shows to what extent it is considered necessary 

according to Buddha to rise above one’s subjective likes and 
dislikes, biases and prejudices in order to know and sec 
objective truth. This emphasis on getting rid of subjective 
prejudices and habits of mind which make people fall into 
error is reminiscent of Bacon’s idols^ which, according to him, 
hinder the objective approach of the individual. Of course, 
the purging of the mind prescribed by the B.G. and specially 
by Buddhism is too penetrative and thorough-going to be 
expected in Bacon’s note of caution which was meant for 
attaining objectivity only in our intellectual knowledge. 

It is only after surmounting all these misleading and 
impeding elements that one attains the tranquility and 
serenity of mind required for clarity and objectivity of vision.^ 
In the B.G. we do not find a clear and analytic account of 
the different states of concentration, but according to Buddhism 
which elaborately analyses the different states of concentration, 
it is in the fourth stage of concentration (jh^a) that one is 
said to turn and direct his mind for the attainment of 
the true objective knowledge and insight (nana-dassanaya 
cittam abhiniharati abhininnameti, D.I.76). We shall take 
up this point when we next discuss the process of knowledge. 
For the present it suffices to show that the claim of clarity 
and objectivity made in the B.G. and Buddhism about the 
paranormal knowledge is based on rational considerations. 


1. D. III. 99. 

2. D. III. 99-100. 

3. D. III. 100. 

4. Bertrand Russell-A History of Western Philosophy, p. 566. 

5. B.G. II. 64 , 68 , 70 & 71 (prasadam adhigacchati, tasya prajnS 
pratisthita, sSantim adhigacchati.) 
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(E) The Differences Between the B,G, and Buddhist Approach 
to Paranormal Knowledge :— 

Despite the aforesaid similarities between the B.G. and 
Buddhism, it may be noted that the former in emphasising 
the impact of desire on knowledge does not seem to be as 
penetrative and thorough-going as the latter. It has been 
pointed out in Buddhism that some of our subjective desires 
and habits of mind, if not completely purged off, may in¬ 
fluence us even in the meditative state of mind, and may 
lead to wrong interpretation and evaluation of the knowledge 
gained through paranormal vision. Thus, unlike the B.G., 
Buddhism envisages the possibility of error even in the medi¬ 
tative knowledge. Buddha points out that the different 
metaphysical theories about tire Self or Atman are really based 
on wrong interpretations of the meditative experiences of the 
seers,^ which perhaps are traceable to the influence of desire 
for immortality (bhava-dit^hi). In one of the causal state¬ 
ments made by Buddha it is pointd out that ^^on account 
of desire there is clinging (tanha paccaya upad^am, M.I. 
261). This clinging is said to be of four kinds, viz. clinging 
to (i) sense-pleasures (kamupadanam), (ii) to rituals (silabba- 
tupadanam) j (iii) to metaphysical beliefs (ditthupadanarn) 
and (iv) to soul or substance-theories (attavadupad^am). 
Now, the last two are specially important for our purpose, since 
the doctrines of the B.G. embody metaphysical beliefs including 
a belief m the soul. The desires are analysed as three-fold, 
viz. the desire (i) for sense-gratification (kama-tanha, M.I.48, 
299, III. 250), (ii) for personal immortality (bhava-ta^a, 
loc. cit.), and (iii) for annihilation^ (vibhava-tai^a, loc. 
cit.). The correlation of these specific desires (tanha) with the 
specific forms of clinging (upadana) is not shown in the Pali 
texts, but it appears that the desire for sense-gratification 


1. D-I- 13"*6. The retrocongnitive knowledge of some previous 
states of life is shown to have led the man in meditation to conceive 
erroneously of an abiding and eternal substance called ‘Atman*. 

2. The word ‘vibhava-tanha’is also interpreted as ‘desire for power*. 
Since the word wibhava* has both meanings (cf. P.T.S. Dictionary), both 
interpretations are possible. But ‘annihilation* is the usual interpretation 
given in the commentaries (cf. Dialogues III. 208). At D.I. 32, we find 
‘vibhava* used as a synonym of uccheda (annihilation) and vinasa (des¬ 
truction) : “Sato sattassa ucchedam vinasam vibha vam. . .** 
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(kama-tanha) would have been thought to produce clinging 
to sense-pleasures (kamupadana), and the desire for personal 
immortality and annihilation would have been considered to 
give rise respectively to the belief in the eternalistic and 
annihilationist theories of metaphysics. There was no need for 
showing specific correlatation of these desires with silabbatu- 
padana, diuhupadana and attavadupadana separately, perhaps 
because these three, on ultimate analysis, are found to be 
associated with the ditthi or belief in some sort of metaphy¬ 
sical theories, either eternalist or annihilationist. The,different 
rules of rituals and moral virtues (silabbata) are associated 
with one or the other of the metaphysical theories, and the 
substance-theory of the soul (attavada) also is after all 
one of the metaphysical theories (ditthi), otherwise known as 
‘sakkaya-ditthi’. The latter, however, seems to have been separa¬ 
tely mentioned on account of the wide-spread and deep-rooted 
belief in itd Thus, according to the Buddhist analysis, it 
appears that the strong desire for personal immortality (bhava- 
tanha) would have led people to believe in a theory of per¬ 
sonal immortality (bhava-ditthi, A.1.83), while the strong 
desire for annihilation would have led them to believe in an 
annihilationist or materialistic theory (vibhavaditthi, M.T. 
65). If this analysis is accepted, then the entire eternalistic 
theory of soul, advocated by the B.G., would appear to be 
rooted in a strong desire for personal immortality. 

It is interesting to see that L.S. Stebbing also gives a 
similar analysis of the origin of the soul-theory. She observes: 
•‘There seems to be a deep-rooted tendency in the human 
mind to seek what is essential, in the sense of something, that 
persists through change. .Hence the search for an underlying 
identity, a persistent stuff, a substance that is conserved... 
Hence, the popularity of substance theories in science.”2 

Besides this impact of desire, our linguistic habit of 


1. According to the Buddhist view, the belief in * 1 ’ or the sakkaya- 
ditthi is so deep-rooted and vital that all the 62 erroneous theories 
enumerated in the Brahmajala Sutta are said to be ultimately traceable to 
it. It is explicitly stated : Yani cimani dvasa^hi ditihigatani Brahmajah' 
bhanitani...saakkyaditthiya sati honti, sakkayaditthiya asaii iia honti ti, 
S. IV. 287. 

2. A Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 4^4-5- 
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calling ourselves ‘P must also have further facilitated the 
confusion between this grammatical subject and a metaphysi¬ 
cal substance. We shall discuss this topic in detail in our 
subsequent chapter on metaphysics. Here we only wish to 
point out that in spite of the marked similarity between the 
B.G. and Buddhism in conceiving the higher knowledge as 
objective as well as in assigning reasons for this objectivity, 
they, nevertheless, difh^r as regards the thoroughness of the 
mental and moral preparedness, and, consequently, in relation 
to the nature and content of this knowledge. 

Let us now exanine how they differ with regard to the nature 
and content of the higher knowledge. The higher knowledge 
claimed by the B.G., as already stated, is predominantly 
mystical as against the thoroughly naturalistic conception of 
Buddhism. Then again, what is revealed by this knowledge 
is also differently conceived. The B.G, (unlike Buddhism) 
identifies it with the ultimate Reality which, more often than 
not, is given a theological interpretation. The entire approach 
of the B.G. is metaphysical, whereas that of Buddhism is 
empirical and practical. The latter claims to have observed 
the essentially changing and transitory nature of things, their 
painful and unsubstantial character, and with the knowledge of 
the fourfold truth, it claims to realise the state of Nibbana. 
But the B.G. claims to have discovered a permanent and 
blissful substance behind the transitory and painful elements 
of the world, on the basis of which it constructs its entire 
metaphysical and theological theories about Atman, Brahanm 
and God. 

Putting forward the theory of the permanent substance 
behind the changing phenomena of the universe, Krsna asks 
Arjuna to realise, on the one hand, the worthlessness of the 
passing vicissitudes of life, which “come and go, are transitory, 
...and arc sources of suffering” (agamapayino’nityah, B.G.II. 
14 and duhkhayonayah, B.G. V. 22) and to visualise, on tlie 
other hand, the importance of the true Reality, which is 
“indestructible permanent, .unborn and unchanging” (avinasi- 
narn nityarn. .ajam avy^ayam, B.G.II. 21). The final truth 
of both the unreal (asat) and real (sat) is said to have been 
seen by the seers of the Reality (ubhayor api drsto’ntas tv 
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anayos tattvadar^ibhih, B.G. II. 16.). Now the eternal sub¬ 
stance said to have been seen (supposedly through intuitive 
vision) is no other than the supreme Reality which is spoken 
of at times as personal^ and at times as impersonal^. It 
is from this Reality that all beings proceed (yatah pravrttir 
bhutanam, B.G. XVIII. 46. cf. VII.6), are sustained 
(jivanam sarvabhutesu, B.G. VII.9) and to which ultimately 
all return (pralayas tatha, B.G. VII. 6). It is the all- 
inclusive Reality which excludes nothing^, and so the true 
realisation of its nature means a complete merger with it/ 
known as salvation. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, does not indulge in any 
such metaphysical or theological speculations. It simply 
claims to have gained insight into the dynamic and imperma¬ 
nent nature of the entire conditioned objects of the universe 
(sabbe sahkhara anicca, Dh. 277), their painful character 
(sabbe sahkhara dukkha, Dh. 278) and the unsubstantiality 
of all elements (sabbe dhamma anatta, DH. 279). It claims 
to have realised the four Noble Truths® and visualised the 
state of final deliverance or Nibbana.® It emphatically repu¬ 
diates the view that there is anything permanent and abiding 
discoverable in the universe.^ There is no attempt here to 
construct a speculative theory of metaphysics. The highest 
truth, viz., Nibban abeing essentially supra-mundane is consi¬ 
dered inexplicable in terms of logic (atakkavacara, D.I. 12), 
and is said to be an object of direct realisation and verifi- 


1. B.G. VII. 6, 7; X. 8, 41 and 42. 

2. B.G. VII. 24 and 25. 

VII parataram na’nyat kihcid asti Dhananjaya, B. G. 

^.jfiatum drastuip ca tattvena pravcfiurp, ca paraiptapa, B. G. 

XI. 54; tato maip tattvato jnatva viiate tadanantaram, B.G. XVIII. ^,5. 

5. cattari ariyasaccani sammappafihaya passati Dh. igo; ariya 
saccami avecca passati, Sn. 40. 

6. nibbanam passeyyan li, M. I. 511. 

7. Attani ca bhikkhave attaniye ca saccate thetato anuplabbhamane 
yam pi idam ditthitthanam—so loko, so atta, so pecca bhavissami nicco, 
dhuvo, sassato, ^viparinamadhammo. . . .kevalo paripuro baladhammo’ti 
M. I. 138. 
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cation by the wise.^ In any case, there is no attempt to in¬ 
terpret tills highest experience as the centre of the origina¬ 
tion, sustenance and merger of all things and beings. 

It is true that the B.G., in common with Buddhism, con¬ 
siders true knowledge as indispensable means to salvation^, 
yet it is important to note that the sense in which knowledge 
is regarded as means to salvation in the B.G. is not quite 
the same as it is in Buddhism. The B.G., following its domi¬ 
nant metaphysical tlieory, believes that tliis knowledge consists 
in the realisation of the essential identity between the indivi¬ 
dual and the universal Soul.^ As soon as one realises that 
the entire multiplicity is essentially centred in the One, salva¬ 
tion is secured.^ The Soul is described in the B.G. as a 
transcendent principle which is always above change and 
mutation (avyayah and avikaryah, B.G. II. 17, 21, 25), and 
hence in reality it is never sullied by worldly impurities. Once 
this true nature of the Self is realised, one finds oneself 
released. Tliere is nothing to acquire afresh, but only to 
recognise and realise what already stands accomplished and 
fulfilled. That is why the B.G. says: “To the knower of the 
Self, salvation exists all around”^ or ‘‘the knower of Brahman 
is established in Brahman”.® On theological plane the same 
is spoken of as merger of the individual self with the supreme 
Self or Paramatmaip.^ This is how knowledge is supposed to 
bring about salvation according to the B.G. 

But in Buddhism, the highest knowledge not being con¬ 
ceived metaphysically or theologically, the picture is quite 


1. Sanditthiko akaliko ehipassiko opanayiko paccattam veditabbo 
vin&uhl ti, M. I. 37. 

2. B.G. V. 29 (jnatva mam santim rcchati) ; IV. 32 (evam jnatva- 
vimoksyase) ; XIII. 12 (yaj jnatva’mrtam a^nute) cf. M. III. 76 (samma- 
fianassa sammavimutti pahoti). 

3. sarvabhutastham atmanani sarvabhutani ca’tmani, B.G. VI. 
29. VI. 30 and 31; ksetrajnam ca’pi mam viddhi, B.G. XIII. 2. 

4. yada bhutaprthagbhavam ekastham anupasyati 
. . .Brahma sampadyate tada, B.G. XIII. 30. 

5. abhito Brahma nirvanam vartate viditatmanam, B.G. V. 26. 

6. Brahmavid Brahmani sthitah, B.G. V. 20. 

7. bhaktya tv ananyaya ^akya aham evaipvidbo’rjuria 

jhatum drastuni ca tattvena praveftum.ca paramtapa, B G. XI. 54 
bhaktya mam abhijanati. . ,viiate tadanantaram, B.G. XVIII. 55. 
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different. Salvation consists in the destruction of all defile¬ 
ments (asavakkhaya) which results from perfect insight into 
the cause of defilements and suffering and the way leading to 
their cessation. With the realisation of the fourfold Noble 
Truth, one clearly knows and sees the suffering, the cause 
of suffering, the cessation of suffering and the way leading to 
the cessation of suffeiing (Dh. 190-1 ), and with this knowledge 
and insight his ^‘inind is freed from the defilements of sense- 
pleasures. .defilements of becoming, .defilements of ignorance. 
Being freed, the knowledge that ffreedom is achieved’ dawns 
upon him. He knows, ‘rebirth is exhausted, fulfilled is the 
holy-life, done what was to be done and nothing more is 
beyond this”.^ Thus, the entire approach of Buddhism is 
thoroughly practical, comepletely dissociated from metaphysi¬ 
cal theorisation. What the B. G. claims to know and 
see in its intuitive vision (dhy^ena’tmani pasyanti kecid 
atmanam atmana, B.G. XHI. 24; Vl. 20, 29; XV. 11) is 
emphatically denied by Buddhism. It is declared in unequivo¬ 
cal terms: “Whatever is seen, heard, reflected, known, attai¬ 
ned, searched for and contemplated upon by mind—that also 
is not mine, not the ‘F and not my self.”^ Again, unlike 
the B.G., the realisation of salvation by means of this know¬ 
ledge is not conceived by Buddhism as a mere passive recog¬ 
nition of the eternally fulfilled and perfected state of the Self. 
On the other hand, it is considered as an active attainment, 
ajid realisation of what was hitherto unattained and unrealised. 
Buddha exhorts monks to strive “for the attainment of what 
is not attained, for knowledge of what is not known and the 
realisation of what is not realised”.^ 

Thus we find that, in spite of knowledge being regarded 
as objective and as a means to salvation in both, its nature, 
content as well as its operational mechanism are conceived 
differently by the B.G. and Buddhism; the one conceives 
knowledge chiefly in an intuitive or mystical way, while the 


1. M. I. 249. 

2. M. I. 136. 

3. S. II. 29; cf. A. IV. 385 (afinatam adittharri appattam asacchi- 
katam, anabhisametam, tassa naaaya dassanaya pattiya sacchikiriyaya, 
abhisamayi ya Bhagavati brahmacariyaip vussatl ti) 
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Other gives a naturalistic account of it; the one claims to 
have seen the true Atman through it, while the other em¬ 
phatically denies this; the one gives a metaphysical orientation 
to it, while the otlier confines itself to the observational data 
and direct plactical considerations; the one claims to have 
recognised and realised what was already there, while the 
other declares to have attained and realised what was hitlierto 
unattained and unrealised. 

The process of knowledge ;— 

In Buddhism wc find a thoroughly analytic, causal and 
naturalistic account of the process of knowledge, but in the 
B.G. no systematic analysis is met with, and causal and 
naturalistic explanations are often mixed up with mysterious, 
divine or supernatural elements. Besides, tlie details of the 
process are generally skipped over. It would, therefore, be 
more convenient to present first the Buddhist account of the 
process of knowledge and then to see in its light the position 
taken by the B.G. 

(A) The Buddhist Account of the Process of Knowledge :— 

The fiist striking peculiarity of the Buddhist account 
is its thoroughly naturalistic explanation of knowledge and its 
process. Not only with regard to normal sensory experience, 
but also in relation to the paranormal extra-sensory 
knowledge, the same naturalistic explanation is offered. As the 
Pali Canon puts it: “It is in the nature of things (dhammata) 
that a person in the state of (meditative) concentration knows 
and sees the thing as it is. A person who knows and sees the 
thing as it is, does not need to make an effort of will to 
feel disinterested and renounce. It is in the nature of things 
that a person who knows and sees the thing as it is, feels 
disinterested and renounces. One who has felt disinterested and 
has renounced does not need to make an effort of will to 
realise the knowledge and insight of emancipation (vimutti- 
nanadassanarp). It is in the nature of things that one who has 
felt disinterested and renounced, realises the knowledge 
and insight of emancipation”.^ Thus the explanation is always 


I. A. V. 3, 313. 
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natural and not supernatural. 

The second important characteristic feature of Buddhism 
is its imiformly causal explanation of things. Nowhere is an 
attempt made to explain things in a mysterious, mystical 
or unaccountable way. All things and events of the universe 
are supposed to be necessarily conditioned by other pheno¬ 
mena. This, indeed, is the central tenet of Buddhism which 
is explained in the words of Buddha himself as follows:— 
^ This occurring, that occurs; this arising, that arises; this not 
occurring, that docs not occur; this ceasing to be, that ceases 
to be”.i The pivotal importance of this principle can well be 
realised from the fact that its knowledge is identified with the 
knowledge of the Dhamma itself. Buddha is said to have 
observed: ‘‘Whosoever sees the causal genesis of things 
(paticcasamuppadarn) sees the Dhamma and whosoever sees 
the Dhamma, sees the causal genesis of things. jt is^ therefore, 
quite natural for Buddha to explain everything includ- 
the attainment of the highest knowledge and insight in well 
efined causal terms. He says : “A moral man. .endowed with 
virtue is causally matured (upanisasampanno) for right 
concentration, having right concentration the man endowed 
with right concentration is causally matured for the true 
nowledge and insight, having true knowlege and insight the 
^^uan endowed with true knowledge and insight is causally 
ui^ured for renunciation and dispassion, having renunciation 
dispassion, the man endowed with them is causally 
matured for the knowledge and insight of emancipation”.^ 
u fact, everything that Buddha teaches whether the 
nowledge of ^ worldly suffering, or of the successive 

stages of moral discipline leading to concentration, or of the 
various stages of concentration, or of the higest state of the 
cstruction of defilements (asavakkhaya), he claims to teach 
lu a ‘causal way’ (sa-upanisam no anupanisam, S.II.30). 


IV niasmim sati idain hoti, iraass’uppada idam uppajjati; imasmim 
sati 1 am na hoti; imassa nirodha idam nirujjhati, M. Ill, 63. 

2 . Vuttaixi kho pan'etam Bhagavata : Yo paticcasamuppadarn 
p ssati so dhammam passati, yo dhammam passati so paticcasamuppadarn 
passati, M. I. 190-1. 

3. A. III. 20, 200. 
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The causes and conditions for the emergence and non¬ 
emergence of knowledge are dealt with in a detailed manner. 
It is said in this connection :—“When one dwells with one’s 
mind obsessed with and given to passion and one does not 
truly know and see the elimination of the passion that has 
arisen, it is a cause of one’s failure to know and see..(like¬ 
wise) ill-will, sloth and torpor, excitement and perplexity, 
and doubt (are causes of one’s failure to know and see.) 

On the other hand, the seven factors of enlightenment (satta- 
t>pjjl^3.hga) are described as the cause and condition for the 
emergence of knowledge and insight.^ 

The five factors mentioned above as the factors respon¬ 
sible for the lack of knowledge and insight are tlie same as 
what is frequently described in the Nikayas as ^the five 
impediments’ (pancanivarana, D.I.73; III. 234; M.I. 60, 144, 
276; III. 4, 295). These five impediments constituting the 
cognitive, conative and affective factors^, not only prevent 
the mind from being concentrated, and thus effect the emer¬ 
gence of extra-sensory or meditative (jhanic) perception, but 
also prove obstacles in the way of normal consciousness. A 
Brahmin named Sangarava asks Buddha: “What is the cause 
and reason, why at times even hymns which have been recited 
for a long time are not clearly recollected, not to speak of 
hymns not so recited; while at other times, even hymns not 
recited for a long time are easily recollected, not to speak of 
hymns recited for a longtime?”** It is replied that this 
happens when ihe mind is affected by one or more of the 
five impediments which tend to cause forgetfulness.® Now 


1. Yasmim. . .samaye kamaragapariyutihitena cctasa viharati 
kamaragaparctena uppannassa ca kamaragassa nissaranani yathabhutaip na 
janati, na passati, ayam pi. . .hetu ayam paccayo aniianaya adassanaya. . . 
byapada. . .thinamiddha. . .uddhaccakvikkiicca. . .vicikiccha. , S.V. 127. 

2. S.V. 127-8. 

3. Unlike the four ‘agatigamanani* (discussed earlier) which are 
emotional obstructions in the way of right knowledge, the five impediments 
enumerated here are the general causes of the lack of proper knowledge, 
taking into consideration the emotional factors as well as mental and 
physical lassitude (thinamiddha). 

4. A. III. 230. 

j. A. III. 230-6. 
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the applicability of the same causal factors to both normal 
as well as paranormal knowledge shows that Buddha offers a 
natural and not a supernatural explanation for the emergence 
or nonemergence of both sensory as well as meditative ex¬ 
perience. The same is indicated from the way in which these 
five impediments are often characterised in the Nikayas. 
They are described as ‘the defilements of the mind and factors 
which weaken wisdom {^cetaso upakkilese panfidya dubbalikarane 
M.I. 181, 270, 276, 521; II. 28). Evidently, the word 

‘panfia’ (wisdom) refers to die higher faculty of cognition in 
contradistinction to the normal mental faculty of cognition.^ 
When the mind is emancipated from these five defile¬ 
ments, it becomes lustrous (pabhassararn, A. HI. 17). This 
is explained with the simile of gold-ore. Gold-ore is said to 
have the defilements (jatarupassa upakkilesa, A. III. 16) of 
iron, copper, tin, lead and silver, but when it is purified, it 
shines with its natural lustre.^ Similarly the elimination of 
these five impediments is said to clear the way for the 
development of the pure meditative states (jhanas) of the 
mind. This process is gradual and is described as follows:- 
“When these five impediments are eliminated, he looks within 
himself and gladness (pamujjam) arises in him, and with glad¬ 
ness, joy (piti), with his mind overjoyed his body becomes 
at ease (passambhati), and with his body at ease he experie¬ 
nces happiness (sukharn), being happy his mind becomes 
concentrated (samadhiyati )”.^ Thus the state of concentra¬ 
tion is preceded by the gradual stages of gladness, joy, bodily 
ease and happiness (pamujjam, piti, passaddhi and sukhani). 
Then follows the description of the first up to the fourth 
jhanas It is at this stage, on the attainment of the fourth 
jhana “when tlie mind is concentrated, pure, cleansed, free 
from blemishes, purged of adventitious defilements, supple, 
pliant, steady and unperturbed” (evam samahite citte pari- 
suddhe pariyodate anahgane vigatupakkilese mudubhute 


201 ch Mrs. Rhys Davids—Buddhism pp. 94, 103 

2. See also S. V. 92 and 93. 

3. D. I. 73. 
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kammailiyc thite ^ejjappatte, D I. 76) that he is said to 
‘Hum and direct his mind to knowing and seeing” (hana- 
dassanaya cittarn abhiniharati abhininnameti, loc. cit.). It is 
said that in this state the mind has a direct introspection of 
one’s consciousness associated with the body.^ Tlaen he 
proceeds to the attainment of the following sixfold higher 
knowledge (Chalabhihna) 

1. iddhividha i.e. psychokinesis e.g. assuming multiple 
formSj moving at one’s will, etc. 

2. dibbasotadhatu i.e. clairaudience. 

3. cetopariyahana i.e. telepathic knowledge. 

4. pubbenivasanussatihana i e. retrocognitive know¬ 
ledge. 

5. dibbacakkhu or cutupapatahana i.e. clairvoyance or 
the knowledge of the decease and survival of beings. 

6. asavakkhayanana i.e. knowledge of the destruction 
of defiling impulses. 

Thus, it is clear that according to Buddhism, the attain¬ 
ment of wisdom (panha) and consequent salvation (vimutti) 
by means of concentration (samadhi) is conceived as natura¬ 
listic, causally accountable and capable of clear and syste¬ 
matic analysis. There is nothing mystical, mysterious or 
supernatural about it. Buddha points out how by using one’s 
own efforts and powers one is gradually led to the highest goal, 
viz., the enlightenment and emancipation. Addressing the 
monks he exhorts as follows :—“O monks, there are these five 
powers..the power of faith (saddhabalarn), the power of 
energy (viriyabalarp), the power of mindfulness (satibalam), 
the power of concentration (samadhibalam), and the power 
of insight (pahhabalarn ).. ., a monk who cultivates and makes 
much of these five powers is one who flows to Nibbana, slides 
to Nibbana and tends to Nibbana.”^ Obviously these five 
are man’s own natural faculties which he is asked to use for 
the realisation of the highest goal. That is why they are also 
known as ‘the five faculties’ (paficindriyani). Buddha just 


1. Ayam kho me kayo rupi. . .idafi ca pana me vifinanam ettha 
sitam ettha patibaddham ti D I *76 

2. S. V. 249. 
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after the attainment of perfect enlightenment (pathamabhisa- 
mbuddho) reflects about the process of his own attainment as 
follows: “There are five faculties which cultivated and made 
use of plunge one into the Deathless, have their end and 
culmination in the Deathless. What five ? The faculty of 
faith. ..energy. ..mindfulness. ..concentration. ..and insight.”^ 
Thus the highest knowledge with the consequent emancipation 
is said to be realised gradually in a natural way by awaken¬ 
ing and harnessing one’s own faculties. 

(B) The Approach of the B.G. as Compared with that of 
Buddhism : — 

In the light of the Buddhist account of the process of 
knowledge we may now examine the B. G.’s point of view. 

The B. G. account does not follow any one strict 
line. At places, we find some naturalistic and causal expla¬ 
nations analysing things stage by stage. But elsewhere this 
method seems to be abandoned, and a supernatural or divine 
colouring given to the whole account. Besides, the details of 
the process are often skipped over, and the discussion per¬ 
taining to a topic is not carried on systematically. We shall 
first see whatever naturalistic, causal and analytic accounts of 
the process of knowledge are to be had in the B.G., and 
then judging them in the light of the Buddhist account, 
try to point out how, unlike the latter, it has been mixed 
up with the elements of theological and mystical explanations. 

A naturalistic accuont seems to be offered when the B.G. 
emphasises the role of man’s own desire (kama) in the 
emergence and non-emergence of knowledge. It is pointed 
out in a general way that man is deluded when his 
knowledge is covered up by ignorance (ajnanena).^ Now, 
the main factor responsible for this ignorance is said to be 
the desire (kama) which blurs the vision and leads one to 
commit evil deeds. Krsna points out : “Wisdom is enveloped 
O Arjuna, by this insatiable fire of desire which is the constant 


1. S. V. 232. 

2. Ajnanena’vrtam jnanam tena muhyanti jantavah. B G. V. 15. 
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foe of the wise.”i It is this which leads man astray and 
impels him to commit sin.^ Therefore an aspirant who 
practises yogic concentration with a view to attaining higher 
knowledge is asked to ‘^abandon without residue all desires 
born of selfish thought.”^ One has to free oneself of all 
desires (kaman...sarvan) in order to attain true knowledge and 
real peace.^ 

After having stated that desire is the root cause of the 
lack of knowledge and the consequent evil, the B. G. pro¬ 
pounds its main diesis of desireless action (niskama-karma), 
through which right knowledge and consequent salvation are 
said to be attained. It is pointed out : '^Nothing is here 
purifying like knowledge, and that (knowledge), in course of 
time, is naturally attained by one who has perfected himself 
m the yoga (of desirelessness)Thus the man free from 
desire attains knowledge and consequent salvation, and is not 
bound by his actions (na karmani nibadhnanti, B. G. IV. 41). 

This shows that the B. G. here tries to explain the 
emergence or non-emergence of knowledge in a natural way 
in terms of one’s mind being free from or overpowered by 
selfish desires. It is indicated that the natural factor 
responsible for ignorance and bondage is one’s own lustful 
action (karma) which when neutralised or destroyed by 
desirelessness, the right vision or knowledge with the consequ¬ 
ent salvation is attained. It is worth noting that like 
Buddhism, the B. G. also takes into consideration the vital 
force of karma (gahana karmano gatih, B. G. IV. 17). In 
fact. It IS its primary purpose to suggest ways and means for 
the attainment of that knowledge whereby one may cut away 
the bond of karma (buddhya yukto yaya partha karmabandharn 
prahasyasi, B.G. II. 39). The B.G., despite its dominant theolo¬ 
gical emphasis, seems to be anxious to say that the Divinity 


1. B.G. III. 39. 

2. B.G. III. 36-37. 

3. Sankalpaprabhavan kamams tyk^va sarvan a 5 e§atah, B.G. VI. 24 

4. Vihaya kaman yah sarvan. . .sa ^antim adhigacchati. B.G. II. 
71; cf. B.G. III. 36-43 (...jahi satnim mahabaho kamarupam dura- 
sadam). 

5. B.G. IV. 38. 
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does not come in the way of the natural law of karma.^ 
God is only the custodian of karmas who disinterestedly 
(udasinavat, B G. IX. 9) operates them without any bi^ 
or favour.^ It is an important point to note, for it is 
chiefly through this method that the B. G. seeks to suggest 
a compromise between its purely naturalistic and dominantly 
theological utterances. 

Although it is not quite relevant for our purpose to 
discuss here in detail the compatibility or non-compati¬ 
bility of the naturalistic utterances with the supernaturalistic 
ones, it may be useful to keep in mind the general line of 
compromise suggested by the B. G. As pointed out above, 
the B. G. believes in the potency of karma. It 
explicitly points out that the righteous and non-righteous 
actions have their respective good and evil consequences. 
‘‘The fruit of good action, they say, is good and pure in 
nature, while the fruit of passion is pain, and the fruit of 
dullness is ignorance. This natural account of the karmic 
law is sought to be reconciled with the pronounced theological 
stanzas^ by conceiving God as a disinterested regulator of 
karmic processes. Krsna says : ‘‘I am impartial to all 
beings. None is hateful or dear to me” (B. G. IX. 29). 
In highly coloured passages where God is regarded as ‘^the 
final goal, supporter, lord, witness, abode, shelter, friend, 
origin and dissolution, ground, resting place and imperishable 
seed”,® Krsna tries to clarify the position by saying : ^‘These 
actions do not bind me, O Arjuna, for I hold myself as if 
indifferent and unattached to these actions”;® ^'the all 
pervading Spirit (Vibhu) does not take on the sin or merit 
of anyone. Creatures are bewildered because their knowledge 


1. B.G. IV. 14; V. 14, 15 (Na kartflvam na karmani lokasya 
srjati prabhuh. . .., Na’datte kasyacit papain na caiVa sukrtam 
vibhuh) 

2. B.G. IX. 7-9 (Na ca mam tani karmani nibadhnanti dhanafijaya, 
udlsinavad ^inamasaktam tesu karmasu); VIII. 18 and 19. 

3. B.G. XIV. 16. 

4. B.G. XII. 7; XVIII. 56-58. 

5. B.G. IX. i8fr. 

6. B.G. IX. 9- 
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is enveloped in ignorance.”^ When Krsna makes the state¬ 
ment, "^my devotee is dear to me‘’ (madbhaktah sa me 
priyah, XII. 14 flf) in flagrant contradiction to his previous 
statement, ‘^none is hateful or dear to me” (na me dvesyo’sti 
na priyah, IX. 29), he tries to reconcile it by pointing out 
that the devotee deserves this love by virtue of his own 
righteous deeds (XII. 14-20). So this love or favour is 
shown to coincide with simple justice. Even w^hen the B. G. 
refers to ‘‘a man of most vile conduct worshipping God” 
(IX. 30), it is said that ‘‘he soon converts himself into a 
righteous man’ (ksiprarn bhavati dharmatma, IX. 31) by 
virtue of his rightly settled (samyag vyavasitah, IX. 30) 
mind.2 All these statements indicate that the B. G. is all 
the time anxious to suggest a way of reconciling the apparent 
contradictions between its naturalistic and sup>ernaturalistic 
propositions. It is, however, yet to be seen how far it 
succeeds in doing so. 

The cause-effect relation also is a general presuppos¬ 
ition of the B.G., and the action undertaken without 
considering its effect or result (anubandharn) among other 
things is said to be of inert nature (tamasam) The 
factors leading to the failure of knowledge are causally 
analysed"* and the gradual processes leading to concentration 
(samadhi)® and knowledge (prajha)® are also explained 


1. B.G. V. 15. 

2. Sankara points out that one soon becomes a righteous man “by 
abandoning external evil conduct through his internal power of right 
resolve” (utsrjya ca bahyam duracaratam antah-samyagvyavasayasamar- 
thyat, Introduction to S.B.G. IX. 31). 

3. B.G. XVIII. 25. The teaching of disinterested or desireless 
action (ni?kama-karma) requires only the renunciation of selfish desires or 
lustful attachment to the fruit. It does not enjoin blind action, 
having no idea of the result whatsoever. M.K. Gandhi tries to clarify 
the position as follows . .renunciation of fruit in no way means in¬ 
difference to the result. In regard to every action one must know the 
result that is expected to follow, the means thereto and the capacity 
for it. He, who being thus equipped, is without desire for the result 
and is yet wholly engrossed in the due fulfilment of the task before him, 
is said to have renounced the fruits of his action.. .Renunciation means 
absence of hankering after fruit. . .” —Gita the Mother pp. 9-10. 

4. B.G. II. 62*64. 

5. B.G. II. 64.66. 

6. B.G. II. 61, 68. 
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through the cause-efFect relation, though these discussions are 
not as detailed and distinct as they are found in the Pali 
Nikayas. 

Let us now look to the causes and conditions spoken 
of by the B. G. for the emergence and non-emergence of 
knowledge and the processes involved in them. As stated, 
already, we cannot find here a systematic enumeration of 
the various factors leading to the emergence or non-emergence 
of knowledge at one place. We have already noted that desire 
(kama)is one of the basic obstacles in the way of knowledge, 
which envelops the latter (avrtarn jnanam etena, B. O. III. 39), 
and distracts the vision (kamaih. .hrtajnanah, B. G. VII. 20). 
The passionate desires are said to create delusion (moha) 
and perplexity or bewilderment (citta-vibhrama)^, and 
therefore they also are mentioned as impediments of* 
knowledge. Arjuna, for example, fails to have the proper 
knowledge of his duty (na cai’ tad vidmah.., B. G. II. 6) 
because of his deluded mind (sammudhacetah, B. G. II. 7). 
Similarly in order to attain meditative vision mind has to be 
made free from perplexity (anudvignamanah, B. G. II. 56). 
Again on account of passionate selfish desire (kamabhoga) 
one develops attachment (raga) for some and aversion or 
hatred (dvesa) against others. Therefore, one is asked to be 
perfectly free from them.^ Remaining free from hatred or 
ill-will in relation to all beings (advesfa sarvabhut^am, 
B. G. XII. 13), is counted as the first virtue among the 
various virtues enumerated by the B. G., and wise men are 
said to be men of equanimity (panditah samadarsinah, 
B. G. V. 18). Only he who sees all alike is said to see 
things aright (samaip sarvesu bhutesu. .yah pasyati sa pa^yati, 
B.G. XIII. 27). All these are, evidently, emotional impedi¬ 
ments of knowledge. But besides them, the B.G. speaks of 
physical and mental lassitude as well, which when not sur¬ 
mounted, prove impediments in the way of the emergence 
of proper knowledge. Thus, in the course of prescribing 
conditions for concentration (yoga) aimed at higher knowledge, 

1. Aneka citta viihrdnld samavrtah, prasaktah kdmabhogesu. . ., 

B.G. XVI. id; Kdmdi krodho’bhijayate, krodhat bhavati sarjimohah sam- 
mohat smrtuiibhrnmcli..,^ B.G. II. 62 and 63. • ’ . 

2. B.G. II. 64 (Ragadvesa viyuktais tu.) 
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it is pointed out that it can be attained by one “whose 
attempts at actions are regulated” (yuktacestasya karmasu, 
B.G. VI. 17). The same is confirmed when sloth or inactivity 
and negligence (apravrtti and pramada) are listed along with 
non-illumination and delusion (aprakasa and moha) as the 
products of the preponderant state of dullness (lamasi vivrddhe, 
B.G. XIV, 13), and knowledge is said to be produced by its 
opposite, namely, sattva (sattvat sarnjayate jnanam, B.G. XIV, 
17). Dullness (tamas) only gives rise to negligence, delusion 
and ignorance or lack of knowledge (pramada, moha and 
ajnana, loc. cit). Besides this negligence .sloth or inactivity, 
the B.G. further asks us to give up doubt which, if not duly 
removed, may lead to ruin (sarp^ayatma vinasyati, B.G. IV. 
40). Therefore doubt must be dissipated by developing pro¬ 
per knowledge (jnanasamchinna-sarnsayam, B.G. IV. 41). 

Now if we put together all these factors mentioned by 
the B.G. as impediments of knowledge, we can see that they 
include under one name or another, all the five impediments 
of knowledge enumerated by Buddhism. As the words used 
by these systems of thought had not till then assumed strict 
technical rigidity, it would be too much to demand from them 
the use of exactly the same word to convey a particular idea. 
Thus, granting some liberty for the use of synonyms, we can 
see that their approach to the problem of the emergence and 
non-emergence of knowledge is close to each other. We may 
give below the words used by the B.G. as corresponding to 
the five impediments spoken of by Buddhism :— 


Buddhism 


B.G. 


1. kamaraga 

2. byapada 

3. thinamiddha 


kama or kamabhoga (passionate 
desire) 

dvesa (ill-will or hatred) 

acesta, apravrtti or pramada (sloth, 
inactivity or negligence). 


4. uddhaccakukkucca udvignamanah, cittavibhrama or moha 

(perplexity, bewilderment or delu¬ 
sion) 

3. vicikiccha sarnsaya (doubt) 
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It is evident, however, that the account of the B.G., in cont¬ 
radistinction to that of Buddhism, is scattered and unsyste¬ 
matic. 

After bringing the senses under control and cleansing 
the mind of impediments and impurities, one is gradually led 
to the stage of concentration which entitles him to attain the 
state of sthita-prajna (settled wisdom). In the B.G., however, 
unlike Buddhism, the successive stages leading to concentra¬ 
tion (samadhi), viz. pamujjarn, piti, passaddhi and sukharn 
are not clearly and systematically enumerated. The reference 
seems to be made in a general way as follows: ‘‘A man of 
disciplined mind who moves among objects, with the senses 
under his control and free from attachment and aversion, comes 
to attain gladness (prasadam). With gladness arisen all his 
troubles (caused by the contact with outer nature^) come to 
an end, for the mind being overjoyed (prasannacetaso) his 
intellect soon attains stability. He who is uncontrolled has 
no intelligence nor has he (serenity of) thought. Having no 
such thought, he can have no peace (sajitih) and for the 
unpeaceful, how can there be happiness (sukha) ?”2 g^t when 
all these conditions are fulfilled, one is said to enter the 
state of concentration in which he attains unwavering medita¬ 
tive wisdom (tasya prajna pratisthita, B..G. II. 68). Now, 
although the above quoted verses do not clearly and 
systematically enumerate the successive stages leading . to 
concentration, they yet seem to follow a line similar to that 
of Buddhism. We may compare the stages mentioned above 
by the B.G. with those of Buddhism as follows : — 


Buddhism 


B.G, 


prasadam (gladness) 
prasannata (joy) 
^anti (peace ) 
sukha (happiness) 


pamuijam 

piti 

passaddhi 

sukha 


It is, of course, not possible to be very definite whether 


1. Ramanuja takes it in this very sense. To quote his words : 
^*prak(ti‘Sarnsarga-l>rojuk[a sarvaduhkhantm hanih, “R.B.G. II. 

2. B.G. II. 64-66. . . • 
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all these coi responding words of the B.G., as presented here, 
have accurately the same import as those of Buddhism. Again 
it is doubtful whether the words ‘prasada’ and ‘prasannata’ 
used by the B.G. are intended to be taken as synonyms, as 
Bahkara understands them, or as two successive stages as 
suggested above. In case the idea suggested above is not 
accepted and Sankara’s interpretation is favoured, then the 
second stage, viz., ‘joy will have to be considered as having 
been skipped over by the B.G. But in any case, it cannot 
be denied that both the B.G. and Buddhism mention similar 
stages leading to concentration, and that the difference is 
mainly one of clarity and systematisation. 

Buddhism, however, as usual follows its analytic method 
even m describing the various stages of concentration (samadhi), 
and, according to it, one directs one’s mind for the attain¬ 
ment of higher knowledge only after the fourth stage of con¬ 
centration. But in the B.G. no such analysis of the stages of 
samadhi is found, though all the six kinds of higher knowledge 
spoken of by Buddhism are accepted by it, as we shall see in 
the sequel. 

In the Buddhist account of knowledge we have noted 
that the highest knowledge and consequent salvation is 
attainable by the use of man’s own powers or faculties viz. 
saddha, viriya, sati, samadhi and pahha.Now, we can see 
that all these five are mentioned by the B.G. as well, though 
as usual, they are stated unsystematically. It is, however, 
possible to ^ee how they are supposed to be connected 
according to the B.G. There is no doubt about the fact 
that the highest truth is said to be attainable through the 
faculty of wisdom (jhana or prajha). It is stated: “Those 
who are deluded, do not see; those who have the eye of 
wisdotn (jnana-caksusah) see,”^ and ^‘those who know through 
the eye of wisdom (jhana caksusa) ...reach the highest”.^ This 
highest vision is said to be realised through concentration 


1. ^ Sankara clearly says : “Prasadah prasannata...’* —S.B.G. II. 
64. Ramanuja, however, takes the word ‘prasada’ in the sense of inner 
purity (nirmalantahkarano, R.B.G. II. 64). 

2. Vimudha na’nupsyanti, pasyanti jhana-caksusah, B.G. XV. 10. 

3. ...jhanacaksusa...ye vidur yanti te param, B.G. XIII. 34. 
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(dhyanena’tmani pa^yanti, B.G. XIII. 24). Only “he who 
has harmonised himself by yoga can see” (iksate yoga 
yuktatma, B.G. VI. 29). It is for this reason that the man 
w o has reached the state of concentration (samadhistha) is 
^id to have established himself in (sthita-prajna).» 

IS intellect is said to be firmly established or stabilised 
(tesya prajna pratisthita, B.G. II. 68^ or buddhih paryavati- 
?thate, B.G. II. 65). But if this intellect (buddhi) is misgui- 
^ to spiritual ruination (buddhinasat prana yati, 

B G. II. 63). This misguidance is said to be caused by 
perversity of remembrance (smrtibhrarn>-''at buddhinaso, loc. 
cit.). In other words, the right setting of the intellect 
in meditative peace is supposed to be conditioned by 
proper remembrance or mindfulness (Smrti). But at the same 
time this also is made clear by the B.G. that without proper 
effort and energy it is not possible to attain yoga or con¬ 
centration. Yoga or concentration can be attained only by 
him “who makes proper effort” (yukta cestasya, B.G. VI.17). 
Only the striving yogins can attain the meditative vision 
(yatanto yoginas cai’narn pai'yanti, B.G. XV. 11) Again, it is 
necessary to follow the spiritual pursuit with/aiVA (sraddha) 
and not with doubt, for the doubtful one is said to meet 
with ruin (sarnsayatma vina^yati, B.G. IV. 40), whereas the 
person with faith with proper effort and sense-control is said 
to attain knowledge (sraddhavaml labhate jnanam B G 
IV. 39). 


Thus we see that according to the B. G. one is supposed 
to reach the highest goal gradually by making use of sraddha 
(faith), cesta (effort), smrti (remembrance or mindfulness), 
samadhi (concentration) and jnana or prajna (wisdom) which 
are almost the same as the five powers or faculties (panca- 
balani or pancindriyani) of Buddhism. We shall, however, see 
in the sequel that the concept of faith (sraddha) in the 
B. G. and Buddhism is not quite the same. 

From what has been shown above, it is clear that B. G. 
also, somewhat like Buddhism, suggests a naturalistic and 
causal account of the process of knowledge. The various 


I. B.G. II. 54- 
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impediments of knowledge, the stages leading to concentration 
as well as the utilisation of various faculties to rea ise le 
true wisdom and consequent salvation are also described 
approximately in similar ways. But the two accounts have 
certain differentiating features as well which must not^ be 
overlooked. Buddhism, as we have found, is quite straight¬ 
forward, thorough, systematic and clear in its accounts, 
whereas the B. G. is mostly vacillating, scrappy, unsystematic 
and at places ambiguous. In order to get a complete 
picture of the B.G. position with regard to any problem, 
we have seen, one has to collect the scattered references 
from the entire body of the text and then to examine them by 
arranging relevant matters in their proper order. But in Bud¬ 
dhism, position is mostly clear, distinct and well analysed. Then 
again, the B. G. can be most sharply distinguished from 
Buddhism on account of the amalgamation of metaphysical 
and theological elements in its explanations. The true know¬ 
ledge revealed to die seer in the state of meditation is 
metaphysically conceived as the revelation of the Supreme 
Atman or Brahman^, and is theologically considered as the 
result of God’s grace-. God is said to destroy the ignorance 
of his devotees, and arouse knowledge in them by his grace.^ 
Arjuna is clearly told: “By unswerving devotion, O Arjuna, I 
can be thus truly known, seen and entered into, O Arjuna.”^ 
These and other such highly devotional verses apparently 
seem to overthrow all its causal and naturalistic accounts 
of knowledge and salvation, though the B. G., as indicated 
above, tries to suggest a line of compromise between them. 
As a matter of fact, the B. G. seldom cares to follow an 
uniform explanation, and the demand for rational or logical 
consistency is often ignored or drowned amidst its dominantly 
poetic and mystical utterances. But Buddhism on account of 
its thoroughly naturalistic and rational approach, does not 
at any stage bring in theological considerations, and thus 
keeps itself free of all such difficulties. 


1. B.G. VI. 2C), XIII. 24. XV. II. 

2. B.G. X. 10, II; XI. 47, 54 * XVIII. 55, 56, 58, 62 and 73 * 

3. B.G X. 10 and ii. 

4. B.G. XI. r4. 
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The Sources of Knowledge : — 

The B. G. is found to rely on three independent 
sources of knowledge, viz., perception (normal and para¬ 
normal), inference (based on both kinds of perception) and 
authority or testimony. But in early Buddhism only the 
first two are accepted as the valid sources of knowledge. The 
third one is criticised and rejected. 

According to S. Radhakrishnan, however, “Early 
Buddhism. . . . seems to have accepted analogy and authority 
ako.”i It is later that “Maitreya discarded analogy and 
Dignaga discarded authority.Radhakrishnan bases his 
view on the account given in Sarvasiddhantasarashgraha^ 
which, obviously, cannot carry much weight if its views 
are at variance with those expressed in the Pali Nikayas. 
Now, the Nikayas are clearly against considering analogy and 
authority as separate independent sources of knowledge. 
Analogy is supposed to be just an aid to understanding. It 
IS used with a view to elucidating the meaning of a statement, 
to facilitate the understanding of the ideas expressed, and 
not as a separate and independent way of knowing. It is 
clearly stated: “A simile...is employed in order to make 
clear the sense^’ (upama...kata atthassa vihnapanaya, M. I. 
155; III. 275; It. 114) or that “some intelligent people 
understand the meaning of what is said by means of a 
simile” (upamaya pi idhekacce vihhu purisa bhasitassa attham 
ajananti, D. II. 324, 330). Then, the criticism of the 
different forms of authority is so patent in the Nikayas 
(A. I. 189; II. 191-3) that it can hardly be considered as 
an independent means of knowledge acceptable to early 
Buddhism. It is, however, true that authority has not been 
rejected on the ground of being definitely false (as is done 
by the materialists), but on the ground of being doubtful, 
i. e. being either true or false (and so undependable as a 
primary and independent source of knowledge). It is admitted 
that if one has personal knowledge’ (attana va janeyyatha 
A. II. 191), he may take into account the views of the wise 


1. 

2 . 
3 . 


Indian Philososphy, Vol, I, ^62 footnote 3. 

Ibid P; 4b2 footnote 3; J.A.S. of Bengal, 1905, p. 179. 

Sarvasiddhantasarasahgraha III. 4.4. 18-22. 
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and see whether it has been deprecated or appreciated by 
them (vinnugarahita va vinnupasattha va, loc. cit.) But 
this can only mean that early Buddhism grants a secondary 
or confirmatory value to testimony of others based on theii* 
experiences. But it cannot be taken to mean that authority 
is recognised by early Buddhism as an independent valid 
source of knowledge. As a matter of fact, within certain limits 
reason or a priori argument (takka) also has been utilised 
by Buddhism, as also by the B. G., but tliis does not mean 
that any one of them regards it as a separate independent 
source of knowledge. Buddha, on the other hand, calls his 
Dhamma as ‘beyond pure reasoning’ (atakkavacaro, D. I. 
12; M. I. 167) being based on his direct personal experience 
(ye Tathagato sayarn abhinha sacchikatva pavedeti, D. I. 12). 
His non-acceptance of authority and reason as independent 
valid means of knowledge (pramana) is well evidenced from 
his address to the Kalamas (A. I. 189) and to Bhaddiya 
Licchavi (A. II. 191-3) where he criticises six ways of 
knowing based on authority and four ways of knowing 
based on reason. It is also clearly borne out from the three¬ 
fold classification^ made by Buddha of his predecessors and 
contemporaries in respect of the ways of knowing, viz., (i) the 
Traditionalists (Anussavika), (ii) the Rationalists and Meta¬ 
physicians (Takki and VimarnsI) and (iii) the Experientialists, 
from among whom he associates himself with the last ones.^ 
This class is said to consist of those seers who professed the 
doctrines on direct personal experience. The B. G. also 
despite its reliance on authority, may with some justification 
be classed along with the Buddhists in the last group, since, 
like Buddhism, it also lays claim to direct personal know¬ 
ledge of the higher truths.^ The first categoi'y to which the 
Tevijja (followers of the three Vedas) belong, does not suit it, 


1. See for a detailed discussion of the threefold classification, 
Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge by K. N. Jayatilleke, pp. 
170 ff. 

2. M. II. 211. 

3. t^y aham veda sarvani, B. G. IV. 5; Dhyanena’tmani pa^yanti, 
B.G. XIII. 24; Yatanto yogina^ cai’nam pasyanti. . ., B.G. XV. 11. 
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since it clearly looks down upon the Vedas.^ The second class 
of the Rationalists also does not fit it, since Teason’ according 
to it is considered inadequate to realise the higher truths.“ 

Thus we see that early Buddhism recognises only two 
sources of valid knowledge, viz., perception and inference, 
and the B. G. believes in three, viz., perception, inference 
and authority or testimony. We shall now make a compara¬ 
tive assessment of these ways of knowing as they appear in 
Buddhism and the B. G. 

(A): Perception :— 

We have already noted that both the B. G. and 
Buddhism, notwithstanding their emphasis on paranormal 
perception for the higher holy life, recognise the validity of 
normal perception for practical life. The value of the latter 
is so evident that it has been simply taken for granted. It is 
regarded as the very basis and presupposition of all 
knowledge. But the range and value of it being limited, a 
greater emphasis is laid on paranormal perception. 

The Pali Canon refers to the sixfold higher knowledge 
which Buddha^ and some of his disciples^ are found to have 
attained. It is mentioned that ^^out of five hundred monks, 
sixty have attained the sixfold higher knowledge”®. This 
sixfold knowledge enumerated already (supra, p. 187 ) is said 
to be attained gradually after the fourth jhana. 

In the B. G., unlike Buddhism, there is no attempt to 
enumerate the different kinds of higher knowledge (para¬ 
normal perception) systematically, but in the course of its 
dialogue, the B. G. directly or indirectly refers to all the six 
kinds of it described by Buddhism. We shall first see how 
they occur in Buddhism and the B. G. and then point out 
the differences in their treatment. 

The first kind of this higher knowledge consists according 


1. B.G. II. 42-46; IX. 20, XI. 53 (na’ham Vedair na tapasa. . .). 

2. The true Reality is said to be beyond reason (acintva B G II 

25; VIII. o.', ^ 11. 

3. M. I. 69. 

4. S. II. 217, 222. 

")• Paficannam bhikkhusatanam. . . .satthi bhikkhu chalabhinna, 
S.I. loi. 
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to Buddhaghosa in the manifestations of various ‘powers of 
will’ (adhitthana iddhi, Vm. 405), e. g. to assume multiple 
forms, to appear or disappear at will, to move freely with¬ 
out obstruction in or on earth, water and sky, and so forth. 
Their nature and significance have been discussed in detail 
by Lindquist.^ We find references to Buddha and some of his 
disciples displaying some such powers^ when there is any need 
for them, though normally such demonstrations are discoura¬ 
ged.^ In the B. G. also we get a glimpse of these powers 
when Krsna on the request of Arjuna assumes cosmic-form 
which is “a hundred-fold, a thousand-fold, various in kind, 
divine, of various colours and shapes.. . with numberless 
arms, bellies, faces and eyes” etc.^ 

The second higher knowledge, viz., the clairaudience is 
conceived as a paranormal capacity to hear sounds of both 
human and non-human beings, whether far or near. As the 
Nikayas put it : “With one’s clairaudience, clear and para¬ 
normal, one hears both sounds—human and divine—far and 
near”.^ It is thus an extension of the normal auditory 
capacity, both in degree (extent) as well as in quality (depth 
or intensity). It is by means of this faculty that Buddlia is 
said to have heard the conversation between the Brahmin, 
Bharadvaja and the wandering ascetic Magandiya while sitting 
far away beneath a tree in the forest.® Even his disciple 
Mahamoggallana claims to have had direct discourse with 
Buddha while the former was staying at Rajagaha and the 
latter at Savatthi by utilising their respective powers of clair¬ 
voyance and clairaudience.'^ Then again, we find Buddha 


1. Siddhi und Abhinna, pp. 12-65. 

2. D. TI. Rp, M.I. 253-4, 326, 330. 

3. Baddha disapproving the idea of displaying such powers says to 
Kevaddha:—“Na kho aharn Kevaddha bhikkhunam evarn dhammam 
descmi : ‘Elba tumhe bhikkhave gihinarn ( datavasananam uttari-manussa- 
dhamma iddhi-pafihariyam karotha’ ti,’’ D.I. 211. 

4. B G XI. 5 ff. 

5. dibbaya sotadhatuya visuddhaya attikkantamanusikaya ubho 
sadic sunati, dibbe ca manusc ca, ye dure santike ca. D.I. 795 M. 
II. 19. 

6. M.I. 502. 

7. S. II. 276! 
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explaining to Otthaddha as to wny Sunakkhatta after following 
three years of training in the Order could attain the ability 
of only seeing beautiful figures and not of hearing their voices, 
though the latter also was equally possible to attain.^ 

This kind of clairaudience seems to be the presupposi¬ 
tion of the B.G. as well. As a matter of fact, the whole of 
the B.G. is presented in the form of a narration of war-events 
to Dhrtarastra by Sanjaya who is endowed with the capacity 
of seeing and hearing directly whatever is taking place in the 
distant battle-field. Not only does he hear the dialogue bet¬ 
ween human beings like Duryodhana and Dronacarya (B.G. 
II. 2-11) and ordinary sounds like those of conches, kettle¬ 
drums, tabors and trumpets (B.G. II. 12-19) but he also 
listens to the divine discourse of Krsna himself when the latter 
speaks to Arjuna in his cosmic form (B.G. XI. 5ff, 32ff). 
Sanjaya himself tells about this power of clairaudience bestow¬ 
ed upon him by Vyasa as follows : “Thus have I heard 
(asrausam) this wonderful and horripilating dialogue between 
Vasudeva (Krsna) and the high-souled Arjuna. By the grace 
of Vyasa I have heard (srutavan) this supreme secret of Yoga 

being told directly (saksat) by Krsna, the Lord of Yoea 
himself.”.2 ® ’ 

The next higher knowledge enumerated in the Pali Canon 
is telepathic knowledge (cetopariya-nana). Two types of 
description of this knowledge are presented by the Nikayas 
which seem to suggest that two kinds of telepathic knowledge 
are known to early Buddhism ; the one revealing the general 
state of another’s mind, and the other disclosing the specific 
thoughts and ideas of it. According to the first description, it 
is 'aid that “he comprehends with his mind the mind of other 
beings (cetasa ceto paricca pajanati), a passionate mind he 
knows to be passionate, a dispassionate mind he knows to be 
dispassionate, (like-wise) he knows a mind full of hatred and 
free from hatred, ignorant and devoid of ignorance, attentive 
and inattentive, exalted and unexalted, inferior and superior, 
concentrated and distracted, emancipated and unemancipated 


1. D.I. 152 if. 

2. B G. XVIII. 74-75. 

3. D.I. 80-81. 
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By means of this knowledge Anuruddha, the well known 
disciple of Buddha tells the latter about the spiritual attain¬ 
ments of liis fellow-monks, Nandiya and Kimbila. On being 
interrogated by them as to how he could know about their 
attainments without being told by them, Anuruddha says : 
“I know by my mind the minds of the venerable ones, to the 
effect that the venerable ones are acquirers of this and tliat 
meditative attainment” (M.I. 210). Utilising this very power 
of knowing the other’s mind, these three fellow-monks live 
together adjusting their minds in such a way as to have veri¬ 
tably one mind, despite having different bodies (Nana hi kho 
no...kaya, ekah ca pana mahhe cittam, M.I. 207), Accord¬ 
ing to another description it is said that ‘'one can read the 
mind, the states of mind, the thoughts and the trains of 
thought of other beings and individuals” (parasattanam para- 
puggalanam cittarn pi adisati cetasikam pi. . .vitakkitam 
pi. . .vicaritarn pi..., D.I. 213). We get numerous such exam¬ 
ples where Buddha is said to have known the specific thoughts 
of others’ minds. He comes to know, for example, the 
specific thought in the mind(ceto parivitakkam) of the Brahmin 
student, Kapathika who, being anxious to put questions to 
Buddha, was desiring that the latter should look to his side. 
Buddha turns his eyes towards Kapathika by knowing the 
specific thought of his mind (Bhagava Kapa^hikassa manavassa 
cetasa ceto parivitakkam ahhaya yena Kapathiko manavo tena 
cakkhuni upasarnhasi, M. II. 169). Similarly Buddha knows 
the specific thought of the mind of the Brahmin Sonadanda 
who was thinking within himself that Buddha should question 
him in his own field of the Vedic learning (sake acariyake 
tevijjake pafiharn puccheyya, D.I. 119), and accordingly asks 
him what he wanted. When Sunakkatta, at the sight of the 
behaviour of the naked ascetic, Korakkhattiya takes him for 
a perfect saint (araharn samano), Buddha at once knows this 
specific thought of his mind, and rebukes him for his wrong 
notion.^ 

The Pali Canon describes four ways of knowing another’s 
mind (both in the normal and paranormal senses); (i) by 


. D. III. 6-7. 
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observing external signs (nimittena, A.I. 170), (ii) by getting 
information from human or nonhuman beings (manussanarn 
va amanussanam va. .saddam sutva, A.I. 171), (iii)by listening 
to the vibration of the tlioughts of another, as the other thinks 
and reflects (vitakkayalo vicarayato vitakkavippharasaddam 
sutva, loc. cit.) and (iv) by observing directly how the mental dis¬ 
positions are placed in the mind of another (yatha. .manosahk- 
hare panihita imassa cittassa anantara amun nama vitakkarn, 
loc. cit.). It may be noted here that up to the third way of 
knowing another’s mind, knowledge is indirect, for one has to 
depend either on external signs or on hearing sounds (whether 
of other beings or of thought-vibrations). But the last one 
is direct. Here one is supposed to see the mental dispositions 
directly. It is this last type of telepathic knowledge which 
seems to be described in the Nikayas as the next higher 
knowledge after clairaudience. This explains why it is com¬ 
pared to seeing one’s face in a mirror or a pan of water and 
noticing directly whether there is a mole or not.^ It has been 
already pointed out that the authenticity of seeing is supposed 
to be greater than that of hearing (Supra pp. 164-5). 

It is needless to look for such an analytic picture of 
telepathic -knowledge in the B.G. where epistemological ideas 
are purely incidental to the main theme. But if one accepts 
the general background of the B.G. that it is a narration based 
on the extra-sensory perception of Sahjaya, then it may be 
possible to say that telepathic knowledge in a general 
sense is presupposed by it, since we find Sanjaya describing 
the mental states of people along with other heard and seen 
events of the battlefield. Thus Sanjaya is supposed to have 
known the mind of Duryodhana or Arjuna on different occasi¬ 
ons when they are elated, depressed or horrified. For example, 
he notices the elation of Duryodhana when Bhisma blows his 
conch vigorously with a lion’s roar,^ and the terrified state of 
the Kauravas’ mind when various conches are tumultuously 
sounded from the other side.^ Again he describes Arjuna in a 


1. D. I. 8o. 

2 . B.G. I. 12. 

3. B.G. I. 
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sorrowful state (visidan) and as moved by tender sentiments 
(krpaya paraya’ visto) at the sight of his kinsmend He 
further speaks of Arjuna as having his mind overwhelmed with 
grief (sokasarnvignamanasah)-. He is again described to be 
in great fear (bhitabhitah) at the sight of the terrible form 
(ugrarfipa) of Krsna.® All these descriptions of the different 
states of the mind appear, of course, to presuppose telepathic 
knowledge on the part of Sanjaya, the describer. Beyond this, 
we find nothing in the B.G. to enlighten us further on the 
nature of telepathic knowledge. 

The remaining three kinds of higher knowledge (tisso 
vijja) arc of special value to Buddhism, for it is through them 
that one is supposed to have a direct realisation of the central 
truths of Buddhism, viz., (a) the doctrine of Samsara or the 
great cycle of previous births and rebirths (b) the doctrine of 
Karma regulating appropriate decease and survival of beings 
and (c) the four Noble Truths leading to the final delive- 
ranee from all defilements and suffering. 

Through retrocognitive knowledge one is supposed to 
recall one’s innumerable previous lives with full details. It is 
said that, “he recalls his manifold past experiences, one birth, 
two. .three, .hundred, .thousand...lac. .for many periods of 
world-evolution and dissolution as follows: T was in such a 
place with such a personal and family name, such a status, 
having such and such food, such and such experiences and 
such a term of life. Dying there I was born in such and such 
a place; there too I had such a name..Dying there I was 
born here’—thus he recounts his manifold previous experie¬ 
nces in all their aspects and details.’’^ In the B.G. also the 
claim of knowing manifold past lives is made. Krsna points 
out to Arjuna: “Many lives of mine as well as of yours have 
lieen spent, O Arjuna. You do not know them but I know 
them all, O Arjuna.’’® 

Through clairvoyance (dibbacakkhu) one is said to have 


1. B.G. I. an. 

2. B.G. I. 47. 

3. B G. XI. 31 and 35. 

4. D.I. 81. 

B.G. IV. 
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direct vision of the decease and survival of beings along with 
the insight into the workings of Karma. It is stated: '"With 
his clear and paranormal clairvoyant vision he sees beings 
dying and being reborn, the low and the high, the fair and the 
ugly, the good and the evil, each according to his 

karma...When King Payasi doubts the existence of other 
worlds and the survival of beings after death merely 
on the ground that they are not seen through his normal 
vision, the monk Kassapa points out to him: “The other 
world O King, is not to be seen like this through these normal 
eyes of the flesh, as you think. Those recluses and Brahmins 
who...purify the divine eyes, they through the divine eye see 
this world as well as the other; as also the spontaneously 
born beings.”2 Those who are devoid of this paranormal vision 
cannot see certain divine beings even when they arc close by. 
Further, through this paranormal eye one is supposed to see 
things which are too distant to be perceived through normal 
eyes. Buddha, just after his enlightenment claims to see through 
this clairvoyant vision the group of five monks dwelling near 
Benares at Isipatana in the deer park.^ Anuruddha who is 
considered the chief among tho.se disciples who had attained 
clairvoyance (A.I. 23) is believed to have the power of seeing 
a thousand worlds (sahassarn lokanarn voloketi, M.I. 213). 
Thus the clairvoyant vision is conceived as an enhanced 
visual capacity both in quality as well as in extent so 
that one may perceive through it the supra-mundane things 
invisible to normal vision as well as things which are too 
distant in space. Now in the B.G. also we find reference to 
clairvoyance in both these senses. When Arjuna expresses his 
desire to see the divine forms of Krsna, he is told by the 
latter (just as King payasi was told by the monk Kassapa) 
that it was not possible to see the divine forms (divyani 
rupani, B.G. XI. 5) by means of the ordinary eye. Krsna 
says: “You cannot see me through this (normal) eye of 
yours. I bestow on you the divine eye; thereby, behold my 


1. D. 1 . 82 . 

2. D. II. 329. 

3. M. I. 170. 
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divine wonder.”^ Then he is shown the suprenip divine form 
(paramam rupam aisvaram, B.G. XI. ^)in which he sees among 
other things, “all the gods and the varied hosts of beings, 
Brahma and Siva (Isa) seated on the lotus-throne, as also all 
the sages and heavenly nagas.”^ Besides this perception of 
divine beings, we have already referred to the clairvoyant 
vision of distant things of the battle-gi'ound by Sahjaya. 
Thus, the clairv'oyant vision in its dual aspect is accepted by 
the B.G. as well. The Jairia conception of ‘avadhi-jhana’ also 
resembles this clairvoyant vision, though according to it avadhi- 
jhana is possible irrespective of the time factor as well.^ 

The last is the highest state of knowledge when one is 
supposed to be endowed with the eye of wisdom (pahha- 
cakkhu) and to apprehend with it the four Noble Truths. It 
is called ‘asavakkhaya-haiia* in Buddhism, because one is said 
to know by means of it the destruction of all defiling impulses. 
He knows the nature of defilements, their cause, their cessation 
and the path leading to their cessation. Having known and 
seen thus, he becomes free from all defilements and there 
arises in him the knowledge of emancipation (vimuttasmim 
‘vimuttam’ iti hanarn hoti, D.I.84). This clear vision of the 
four Noble Truths and consequent salvation is said to be had 
through the eye of wisdom.^ Of the three kinds of eyes (tini 
cakkhuni) spoken of in Buddhism^, viz., the normal eye of 
the flesh (marnsa cakkhu), the divine eye (dibba cakkhu) and 
the eye of wisdom (panna cakkhu), the last is evidently the 
best and clearest of all. In the B.G. also we find reference 
to these three kinds of eyes of which the last one is valued most, 
since through it alone the highest goal is said to be realised. 
Of course, the difference is there in view of the metaphysical 
and theological approach of the B.G. We have just referred 


1. B. G, XI. 8. 

2. B. G. XI. 15. See also XI. 5-30. 

3. Tatia—^Studies in Jaina Philosophy, p. 61, 

4. Gattari ariya saccani samma/)/?fl^n^d passati., Dh. 190. 

Sabbe sahkhara anicca.. .Sabbe sahkhara dnkkha...sabbe dhamma 
anatta’ti yada pahfidya passati; Atha nibbindati dukkhe esa magge 
visuddhiya. Dh. 277-Q. 

5. D. III. 219. 
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ma7h,r >^ade by the B.G. between the nor- 

that A through the latter 

hat Arjuna was enabled to see divine form of Krsna, and 

eventJ^n^fh position to have a direct vision of the 
events of the distant battle-field. Then we find reference to 

he ^e of wisdom (jnana-caksu) through which one is said 
to attain the highest discriminative knowledge and realise the 
supreme goal. It is said: “Those who know thus by their 
eye of wisdom (jfiana-caksusa) the distinction between the 
field (ksetra) and the knower of the field (ksetrajfia). and 
the deliverance of beings from Nature (Prakrti), they attain 
/7- ^ Through this effulgent light of wisdom 

(jfiana-dipena bhasvata) the darkness bom of ignorance 
(ajnanajarn tamah) is said to be desroyed.^ Xhe truth can- 
not be seen by ignorant people, only they who have the eye 
ot WLsdom (jnana-caksusah) can see.s It is to be seen by the 
persevering yogins.'' 

In spite of this general resemblance between the B.G. and 
Buddhism regarding normal and paranormal means of percep¬ 
tion, we cannot ignore the differences that they exhibit in the 
treatment of this knowledge. We have already pointed out 
that the Buddhist account is systematic, analytic and thoro¬ 
ughly intelligible in terms of the natural development of the 
normal human faculties. The B.G. account, on the other 
hand, is mixed up with mystical and theological notions. 

We may here elucidate how the B.G. unlike Buddhism 
associates theological notions with almost all the different 
kinds of paranormal knowlede. The display of psychokinetic 
powers is evidently made by Krsna, represented as Gk)d him¬ 
self (B.G. IX. 16ff). The same is the case with the retroco- 
gnitive knowledge (B.G. IV.5). The divine eye(divya 
caksu) as well as the eye of wisdom (jnana caksu) also are 
said to be obtainable through divine grace. It is Krsna who 
favours Arjuna with the divine eye (divyarp dadami te 


1. B G XITT. 

2. B.G X. II. 

3. B G, XV. 10. 

4. B.G. XV. II. 
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caksuh, B.G. XI. 8) and shows his supreme form through his 
grace (Maya praisannena tava’rjune’darn ruparn param 
darsitam atmayogat, B.G. XL 47). Similarly he bestows ‘the 
light of wisdom’ and removes ‘the darkness of ignorance’ out of 
compassion for his devotees.^ Besides this grace of Divinity, the 
B.G. refers to the grace of enlightened seers as well. Sahjaya 
is said to have acquired the powers of clairaudience, clairvo¬ 
yance and telepathic knowledge by the grace of Vyasa(Vyasa- 
prasadat, B.G. XVIII. 75). The B.G., however, tries to 
reconcile it with the naturalistic explanation by indicating 
that the divine favour goes to those devotees who deser\^e 
it by virtue of their righteous conduct (B.G. XII. 14-20). 
Arjuna himself is presented in the form of a great devotee,^ 
free from ill-will^ and born with divine endowments.^ It may 
also be noted that the paranormal capacities bestowed on 
Arjuna and Sahjaya are only temporary and not a perma¬ 
nent possession of theirs. 

Then again, Buddhism tries to offer empirical explana¬ 
tions both for normal as well as paranormal perceptions, and 
avoids metaphysical explanations, whereas in the B.G it is the 
latter which play a dominant part. All knowledge, whether 
normal or paranormal, partial or full, obscure or clear—is 
sought to be explained with the help of the metaphysical Self 
whose existence is always presupposed. In this respect the B.G. 
seems to adopt the Sahkhya method traceable to the Katho- 
panisad. Though the B.G. skips over some of the details of 
the Katha, yet it is found to follow the same hierarchy of the 
senses, mind, intellect and the Self which are said to be cont¬ 
rolled in descending order, with a view to attaining proper 
knowledge and keeping oneself to the right path.^ The B.G. 
first sounds a warning by emphasising the forceful nature of 


1. Te^am eva’nukampartham aham ajfi^ajaip tamah, 

Na^ayami atraabhavastho jnana-dipena bhasvatS., B.G. X. u 
Te^aq^i. . .bhajatam pritipurvakam, 

Dadami buddhiyogam tam. . ., B.G. X. lo. 

2. B.G. IV. 5 (Bhakto’si me.. .). 

3. B.G. IX. I. (Idain tu te giihyatamam anasuyave). 

4. B.G. XVI. 5 (. . .sampadaip daivim abhijato’si Pandava). 

5. Compare Katha. III. 10 and ii with B.G. III. 42 and 43> and 
again Katha. III. 13 with B. G. VI. 24-26. 
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the senses which tend to carry away the mind.^ Then ‘Hhe 
mind, if it runs after the roving senses, carries away the in¬ 
tellect even as wind carries away a boat on the waters”^ 
and with the intellect gone wrong, one is doomed to destru¬ 
ction.^ It is said that the inherent luminosity or consciousness 
of the self is covered by the cloud of passionate desire or 
anger.^ '‘Tlie senses, the mind the intellect are said to be 
its seat. Through them it (passionate desire) deludes the 
embodied soul by covering up the wisdom.”^ In this way 
the B.G. tries to show that the ignorance or delusion is 
caused when the different faculties of man, namely, the 
senses, the mind and the intellect op'^rate in an order just 
opposite to what they should. The B.G., therefore, prescribes 
the right way to regulate them. It points out that the 
senses, howsoever forceful, may be controlled by the mind, and 
the mind by the intellect, which, when purified, would get 
clear reflection (wisdom) from the conscious principle, the 
Self.® Accordingly, Arjuna is told: “The senses are said 
to be high (subtle or powerful), higher than the senses is the 
mind, higher than the mind is the intellect and that which 
is higher than the intellect is he (the Self). Thus realising 
him as higher than the intellect, control yourself by the 
Self. The right way of regulating the different faculties 
of man is to begin with the control of the lowest faculties, 
the senses, through the next higher faculty, namely, the mind, 
ai\d the mind has to be regulated through the intellect, and 
the intellect is to be directed to the Self. Then alone can 
one attain the proper wisdom or knowledge. As the B.G. says: 


1. Indriyani pramathlni haranti prasabham manah., B.G. II. 6o. 

2. B.G. II. 67. 

3. B.G. II. 63 (. . buddhinasat pranasyati). 

4. B.G. III. 37-39. 

5. B.G. III. 40. 

6. Das.^pta’s view that the B.G. ‘'does not seem anywhere to 
refer to it (the Self) as a self-conscious principle’* (A History of Indian 
Philosophy,^ Vol. H. p. 471) can hardly stand in view of B.G. X. 4,5 
(Buddir jninam asammoham. . .bhavanti bhava bhutanam matta eva 
prtha^vidhah) and B.G. XV. 15 (Sarvasya ca’harn hrdi sarnnivisto mat- 
tab srartir jnanam apohanam ca). 
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‘‘Therefore O Bharatarsabha (Arjuna) first regulate your senses 
(Tasmat tvam indriyany adau niyamya Bharatarsabha) and 
slay this sinful (desire), the destroyer of wisdom and discri¬ 
mination.”^ “Having abandoned all desires completely born 
of selfish will and having well regulated the host of the senses 
from all sides through the mind (Manasai’ve’ndriyagramarn 
viniyamya samantatah), one should gradually attain tranqui¬ 
lity by directing the mind through the steadfast intellect (. .buddhya 
. .atmasamstharn manah krtva)”. - Then ultimately he should 
bring it under the control of the Self alone (atmany eva vasarn 
nayet).^ It is only when people direct themselves in the 
above manner that their ignorance is said to be destroyed by 
wisdom, which lights up in them like the sun (tesam adityavaj 
jnanarn prakasayati tat param)^ and “their sins being washed 
away by wisdom, they reach a state from which there is no re¬ 
turn (Gacchanty apunaravrttim jnananirdhutakalmasah).® This 
metaphysical account of the B.G. along with the hierarchical 
gradation of the different faculties reminds one of similar 
ideas expressed in the Katha, through the analog)^ of the 
chariot. The body is imagined as the chariot and the Soul 
is the rider. The senses, the mind and the intellect are compa¬ 
red respectively to the horses, rein and the charioteer. They 
are to be properly controlled in order to reach the right goal.® 
It is in this metaphysical Lackground of the eternally conscious 
soul that the B.G. seeks to account for all normal and para¬ 
normal perceptions, th^^ir obscurity as well as clarity. 

Such metaphysical explanations are out of question in 
Buddhism. Buddha brushes aside the very hypothesis of the 
Self as an unobservable entity within, and seeks to explain all 
normal and paranormal perception in the light of empirical 
facts. Dr. Sarathchandra has rightly noted tliis empirical 


1. B.G. III. 41 

2. B.G. VI. 24-25. 

3. B.G. VI 26. 

4. B.G. V. 16. 

5. B.G. V. 17. 

6. Atmanam rathinam viddhi, sariram ratham eva tu, 

Baddhiip tu sarathim viddhi manah pragraham eva ca. 
Indriyani hayan ahuh.. Katha. III. 3-13. 
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approach of the Buddha when he says: What is most inter¬ 

esting in the analysis of mind contained in this literature is 
its empiricist approach/’^ though the reason for the adoption 
of this attitude has not been rightly evaluated by him. 
According to him ''Buddhism having cast the current 
conceptions about the soul, had to advance an alternative 
hypothesis. .’’2 This view of Dr. Sarathchandra is some¬ 
what misleading in as much as it gives the impression that 
the empirical approach of Buddha was a result of his repudia¬ 
tion of the soul. The fact, however, is just the other way 
round. The rejection of the soul itself was the result of his 
empirical attitude and not vice versa.^ We have already shown 
how even in explaining the emergence of paranormal percep¬ 
tion, Buddha follows a strictly natural account, not to speak 
of his explanation of normal perception, which evidently is 
thoroughly factual. In order to explain the emergence of 
normal visual perception, for example, he mentions three 
conditions: (i) an unimpaired internal sense organ of sight 
(ajjhattikam. .cakkhu aparibhinnarn hoti, M.I. 190), (ii) 
external visible forms entering into the field of vision (bahira 
ca rupa apatham agacchanti, loc. cit.) and (iii) an appro¬ 
priate act of attention on the part of the mind (tajjo ca 
samannaharo hoti, loc. cit.) When these conditions are ful¬ 
filled "there arises consiousness pertaining to that” (tajjassa 
vinnanabhagassa patubhavo hoti, loc. cit.). None of these 
conditions should be lacking. It is said that if only the 
first condition is fulfilled and not the second and third; or 
if the first and second are fulfilled and not the third, the 
knowledge will not arise.^ This example should make it 
clear how the Buddhist account of knowledge, in contradis¬ 
tinction to that of the B.G., is thoroughly empirical and non¬ 
metaphysical. According to the B.G., however, it is on account 
of the Self at the centre that the empirical factors bring about 
knowledge. 


1. Buddhist Psychology of Perception—Introductory note, p. 

viii. 

2. Ibid. p. 3. 

3. K.N. Jayatillekc—^Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 

432ff. 

4. M. I. 190. 
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{B) Inference -.— 

The second source of valid knowledge accepted by the 
B. G. and early Buddhism is anumana (inference). The 
term ‘anumana’ which is usually translated by tlie word 
‘inference’ must, however, be taken In a comprehensive sense 
signifying a combined deductive-inductive process. In 
Aristotelian logic where the distinction between formal and 
material truth is emphasised, we find corresponding to them 
two kinds of inference, viz., deductive and inductive. The for¬ 
mer which aims at formal truth is classified into immediate and 
mediate, syllogistic and non-sylloglstic, pure and mi?:ed etc. But 
in the context of Indian philosophy where philosophising means 
seeking for objective or material truth leading to emancipation 
from suffering, mere formal truth is empty. According to it 
truth must be material or corresponding to the reality which, 
of course, is assumed to be consistent or formally valid. It is 
this basic motive force of Indian philosophy which disting¬ 
uishes the Indian concept of anumana (inference) as a means 
of valid knowledge or truth from the Western conception of 
it. Anumana, as a means of valid knowledge, must 
therefore be based on the knowledge of objective truth and 
should consistently aim at achieving further objective truth. 
In other words, anumana is a combined deductive-inductive 
process in which (i 'i on the basis of some knowledge already 
arrived at, one (ii) passes from this known to something 
unknown and, thus, obtains some new knowledge. If the first 
condition is lacking, the second cannot be fulfilled. If there 
is no basis in some ascertained truth, mere consistency of 
reasoning cannot be considered as evidence of valid 
knowledge. 

The mediod of showing mere formal consistency is 
known as ‘takka’ (Sk., tarka) which has only a limited 
value and application. Having no basis in ascertained truth, 
it cannot be expected to lead unmistakably to objectively 
valid knowledge. It is for this reason that Uakka’ (pure 
reasoning or a priori argument) is not considered as a means 
of valid knowledge either in Buddhism or in the B. G. 

It may incidently be noted that in the Nyaya system 
also tarka (hypothetical argument) is distinguished from 
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prama (valid knowledge).^ Its value, however, as an in¬ 
direct proof or as a means of suggesting hypotheses is not 
denied. S. Radhakrishnan, in this connection, has rightly 
pointed out that ‘^tarka is not by itself a source of valid 
knowledge, though it is valuable as suggesting hypotheses. 
This limited value of it is accepted both by the B. G. and 
Buddhism. Both of them, as we shall see in the sequel, 
(infra, pp. 236-241) use it as a method of indirect proof by 
means of which the absurdity of the opposite view is exposed, 
and thereby (indirectly) one’s own position is established. 

That anumana is a combined deductive-inductive process 
aving its basis in some other knowledge is indicated by the 
very etymology of the word ( anu = after + man — 

measure). Thus it signifies that knowledge which follows 
^omes after) some ‘other knowledge’. Now the question is: 

that ‘other knowledge’ ? Usually it is supposed that 
kn^ ‘other knowledge’ is perceptual which precedes inferential 
^ odge. It 13 ill {iijj 5ejise that anumana is understood 
and^^*^^ buddhism. According to it perception (both normal 
B provides the basis for inference. But the 

valid regards scriptural authority also as a means of 

nowledge, bases inference both on perceptual as well 
as scriptural knowledge. 

“anu Canon according to Mrs. Rhys Davids 

how ^PPf^'^atly does not occur at all.‘’'» It is surprising 

Maiih’^ notice it when one Sutta itself of the 

whereT^ Nikaya is named as ‘Anumana Sutta’ (M. I. 95ff) 
way (anuminitabbam) in the following 

disagree ki Person who is swayed by evil thoughts is 
evil and^°^^ disliked by me; now if I were to be 

Swayed by evil thoughts, I too would be disagree- 


in 


Buddhism ; ^°^ver, be taken note of that 

the term (hypotheuvli exclusively m the Naiyayika sense of 

opponent’s directed mainly at demolishing the 

it should be taken a positive connotation as well, and hence 

cf. K. N. JayatiUeke P argument or reflection. 

! “i»fcX.VoLn‘:“.u4 ^ 

KnowLse S'SS. '' ’’ ''' “•‘“'■j“-Ny5ya Theory ot 

-i. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 8. p. 133, fn. 4. 
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able to and disliked by others”.^ Obviously this interefence is 
based on direct perception-that *an evil person...is disliked 
by me’. One who is conversant with the five-membered 
syllogism of Indian logic can easily see that this constitutes 
the example (udaharana) of the general proposition ‘All 
evil persons are disliked’. Thus relying on the ‘Uniformity 
of Nature’ this inferential knowledge of ‘myself being disliked’ 
has been arrived at. In brief w’e may express it as follows:— 

All evil persons are disliked. 

I am an evil person. 

Therefore, I am disliked. 

We know that an inference is based on an universal 
proposition. In early Buddhism this univ^ersal proposition is 
sought to be established on the basis of the causal connections 
which are lo be discovered by observing the phenomena of 
nature. Thus perception supplies the data for establishing 
causal connections. We have already noted that the theory 
of causation is one of the central tenets of early Buddhirm, 
so much so that it was indent!fied with the Dhamma itself.^ 
Some western scholars, however, find it difhcult to accept 
this truth. R. E. Hume, for example, observes that “neither 
Buddha nor the Buddhist writings had any interest in 
the problems of. .scientific causation.”^ E. J. Thomas 
thinks that 'in Buddhism causation was never applied as an 
“universal philosophical principle.”^ Keith feels that “the 
chain of causation is essentially an explanation of misery; 
it tells us nothing regarding physical causes.”® According to 
Kern, in the “chain of causation”, “the difference between 
post hoc and the propter hoc is utterly ignored.”® These views 


1. Tatra...evam anuminitabbaip : yo khvayam puggalo papiccho 
papikanam icchanam vasamgato ayam me puggalo appiyo amanapo; aham 
cVva kho pan’assam pap’ccho papikinam icchanam vasamgato, aham 
p’assam paresam appiyo amanapo ti., M.I. 97. 

2. Yo padccasamuppadarn passati so dhammam passati, 

yo dharnman passati so paticcasamuppadam passati, M.I. 190-1. 

3. ’Miracles in the Canonical Scriptures of Buddhism’ in J.A.O.S, 
Vol. 44, p. 162. 

4. Life of Buddha, p. 199. 

f). Buddhist philosophy, p. 112. 

6. Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 47. 
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do scant justice to the texts which we have already referred 
to. K. N. Jayatilleke, adducing various textual evidences 
bearing on this subject, has clearly shown the untena- 
bility of these and other such views.^ We may, there¬ 
fore, only point to the scientific formulation of the causal 
theory found in the Pali texts. It is said: ‘‘This being present, 
this occurs: this arising, this arises; this being absent, this 
does not occur; this disappearing, this disappears.Obviously 
this takes into consideration both agreement in presence as 
well as agreement in absence. If the cause is present, effect 
IS present; if the cause is absent, the effect is absent. This 
tmambiguously embodies the scientific view of causation 
signifying a regular sequence between cause and effect where 
one cannot occur without the other. This is what Stebbing 
calls the scientific view of a ‘one-one relation^ as distinct 
from the commonsense view.^ This is a never-failing relation 
which is objectively valid and is not merely a subjective 
imposition on the phenomena. To emphasise these points, 

characteristics of a cause are enumerated in the Pali 

anon, viz: “objectivity, necessity, invariablity and condi- 
tionality.”4 

In this connection it is interesting to note the reference 
to ‘anvaye hanam, (S. II. 58; D. HI. 226: Vbh. 329) in 
t e Pali texts, which most probably indicates how by having 
^ insight into the essential nature of things (dhamme 
nanarp) or into their causal conditionality one arrives at 
t e universal proposition which is true for the past and 

nture as well, besides the present. In the Sarnyutta Nikaya 


!• Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 445-457. 

asati idanJ^^T^* idaip hoti; imass’uppada idaip uppajjati; imasmim 
III. 63 noti; imassa nirodha idam nirujjhati. — M. I. 262-264; 

however words of Stebbing : “The practical agent, 

direction fr/m, ^ relation that is determinate only in the 

scientific inx^ecf• ' wherever X occurs, E occurs. But the 

minate in wants to find a relation that is equally deter- 

X occurs P direction, that is, he seeks a one-one relation : wherever 

Introduction"to Loglcf p. le" ^ occurred.” A Modern 

padcctamupSdors.lL^^e/'^^^^ idappaccayata ayam vuccati.. . 
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(II. 57-58), after describing various causally related pheno¬ 
mena and having shown how their origin and cessation are 
causally related, it is said that this knowledge into the 
essential causal conditionality of things is to be considered 
as the knowledge of the dhamma (dhamme hanam, S. II. 
58), and it is further pointed out that after knowing this 
one understands that the same holds good for the past and 
future as well. This latter knowledge is called ^anvaye 
nanarn’. This indicates that by having an insight into the 
nature of present phenomena, along with a belief in the 
postulate of the Uniformity of Nature, one knows that the 
same holds good in relation to the past and future as well. 
Thus, the how and why of arriving at the universal pro¬ 
position (true for all times) seems to be explained here. 

After having mentioned various causally related 
phenomena, the text gives the following illustration: ‘‘With 
the arising of birth, there is the arising of decay and death, 
and with tlie cessation of birth, there is the cessation of 
decay and death...When, monks, the noble disciple knows 
in this (causal) way the decay and death...the origin of 
decay and death... the cessation of decay and death... the 
path leading to the cessation of decay and death, this is his 
knowledge into the dhamma (idam assa dhamme hanam). By 
seeing, knowing, realising before long and impenetrating into 
this dhamma, he draws the conclusion (nayarn neti) in 
relation to the past and future as follows: ‘All those 
recluses and Brahmins who thoroughly understood the nature 
of decay and death, its cause, its cessation and the path 
leading to its cessation, did so in the same way as I do at 
present; all those recluses and Brahmins who in future will 
thoroughly understand the nature of decay and death... will 
do so in the same way as I do at present’— this is his gen¬ 
eralised knowledge or induction (idam ass anvaye hanam) 
This description shows how analytic and scientific was the 
approach of early Buddhism regarding causation and 
induction. Here the universal proposition is established by 
means of knowing the essential nature (causal conditionality) 


1. S. II. 57-58. 
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of things in the present and then extending its applicability 
to the past and future with reliance on the Uniformity of 
Nature. This method of establishing universal propositions 
(true for all times) by means of discovering the essential 
nature or causal conditionality of present things (dhamme 
nanarn) and thereby knowing its validity for all times 
(anvaye nanam), is somewhat similar to the Naiyayika’s method 
of establishing universal proposition through Samanyalaksana- 
Pratyaksa^, though there is an important difference in as 
much as the Naiyayikas conceive of Samanya as a distinct 
category inhering in individuals, which is not the case with 
the dhammatd of Buddhism. 

After having seen that early Buddhism depends on causal 
relation in order to draw inference on the basis of observed 
facts, we may now see how it bases its inference both on 
normal as well as paranormal perceptions. Let us first take some 
examples of inference based on normal perception. 

We come across a number of inferences in the Pali texts 
drawn on the basis of normal perception. The well-known 
statements like, ‘all conditioned things are impermanent^’ 
‘all conditioned things are sorrowful®,’ ‘on account of birth 
there is decay and death^,’ etc. are, to begin v/ith, purely 
empirical generalisations based on normal perception. Even 
before going forth from home to homelessness, one is suppos¬ 
ed to arrive at these empirical generalisations on the basis 
of what one normally perceives in the world. With this the 
noble-search (ariya pariyesana, M. I. 161) is said to begin. 
As Buddha says : “Someone, monks, being himself subject 
to birth., old age. .disease, .and death, having known the 
consequences of what is subject to birth., old age.. disease.. 
and death starts the search of nibbana, the unborn and the 
unsurpassed state of peace and security.’*® It is these truths 
which are first placed before people to make them see the 
truth of the Buddhist doctrine in the light of their own em- 


discussion on ‘Samanyalaksana-Pratvaksa’_^Thc 


Sabbe sankhara anicca, Dh. 277. 

3. Sabbe sankhara dukkha, Dh. 278. 

4. Jatipaccaya. . .jaramaranam, S. II. 

5. M. I. 162-3. 
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pirical knowledge.^ Quoting the example, ‘all conditioned 
things are impermanent’ Wijesekera pertinently points 
out : “This is not given as a result of metaphysical 
inquiry or of any mystical intuition but as a straight-forward 
judgment to be arrived at by investigation and analysis. It is 
founded on unbiased thought and has a purely empirical 
basis.”2 It is^ no doubt, true th^lt subsequently this truth is 
comprehended and verified by means of the highest wisdom 
(pahna) (sabbe saiikhara anicca. .dukha. .yada paMdya passati; 
atha nibbindati dukkhe.., Dh. 277-9), but at the beginning, 
this generalisation is based on what is known and seen in 
ordinary life. This may be illustrated from a reference in 
the Majjhima Nikaya where the universal proposition : ‘all 
grief is rooted in attachment’ is demonstrated on the basis of 
the observed facts. Buddha, on being asked whether he holds 
the view that “grief, lamentation, mental agony, sorrow and 
anxiety arise and originate from attachment” (M. II. 108), 
affirms it, and further adds that “it should be understood in 
this way” (tad amina p’etam. .pariyayena veditabbam, loc. 
cit.). He then enumerates many observed instances from 
among the people of Savatthi indicating how they were led 
to grief because of their attachment to their loved ones.^ 
Similarly the denunciation of caste-distinction among 
human beings is based on a careful observation of nature. It 
is said that the grasses, trees, worms, moths, ants, four- 
footed creatures, serpents, fishes, birds etc., possess “characte¬ 
ristics denoting species” (lihgarn jatimayarn, Sn. 117-8) and 
so among them we find different species (ahhamahna jatiyo, 
loc. cit.). But among human beings such characteristics denot¬ 
ing species are not there (evarn natthi manussesu lihgam 
jatimayarn puthu, Sn.ll8) in respect of their hair, head, ears, 
eyes, face, nose etc. So it is concluded that there is no caste 
or species among human beings (manussesv’ etam na vijjati, 
Sn. 119). This is a clear case of anumana (inference) based 
on normal perception. 


1. M.I. 230-233, 261-264; S. 11.25. 

2. The Three Signata, pp. 1-2. 

3. M. II. 108-9. 
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Instances of inference based on paranormal perception 
also are not lacking. The theory of karma itself is a note¬ 
worthy example of it. The correlation between the actions 
of men and their future states of life is said to be perceived 
through clairvoyant vision. It is stated that “he sees some 
beings endowed with bodily, verbal or mental misconduct 
who reproach the holy men, hold false views and act in accor¬ 
dance with false views being bom in a state of decline, in 
an unhappy condition, in a state of downfall and a lower 
state at death on the dissolution of the body”^; and likewise 
he sees other beings endowed with good, bodily, verbal or 
mental conduct etc. being “born in a happy state, in a heave¬ 
nly world at death on the dissolution of the body.”^ On the 
basis of this observed correlation between bad conduct and 
the unhappy future state, on the one hand, and between 
good conduct and happy future state, on the other, he 
arrives at the induction “as the man sows, so he reaps... 
beings are the inheritors of their karmas” (yam karoti tena 
upapajjati. .kammadayada satta, M.I. 390). This is the 
meaning of the statement that “he knows beings fairing accord¬ 
ing to their karmas” (yatha kammupage satte paianati M 
I. 82). ’ ' 


Instances can be multiplied to indicate that inductions 
Were established and inferences drawn on the basis of such 
direct paranormol perceptions. We find Buddha asking monks 
to cultivate the Fourfold Mindfulness (cattaro satipatthana) 
practise the Eightfold Path (atthaiigiko maggo) etc. on 
mo basis of the universal proposition arrived at by means of 
his own paranormal knowledge. He makes such general state¬ 
ments: “By whomsoever, monks, the four kinds of mindfulness 
are neglected, by them is neglected the Noble Path leading to 
the perfect destruction of suffering. By whomsoever, monks, the 
tour kinds of mindfulness are undertaken, by them is undertaken 
the Noble Path leading to the perfect destruction of suffer- 


I. D.I. 82. 
2. D-I. 82. 
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ing.”^ Similarly it is stated in a general way that “when¬ 
ever a monk cultivates the Noble Eightfold Path, makes 
much of the Noble Eightfold Path, it leads him to Nibbana, 
inclines towards Nibbana and takes him on to Nibbana. 

All such statements are said to be based on the direct para¬ 
normal perception of Buddha himself (Tathagato sayaip 
abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti, D.I. 12). 

It is, however, important to note that Buddha points 
out the possibility of error in drawing infernces if they are 
not based on thorough and comprehensive observations. This 
error is possible in relation to inferences based on both nor¬ 
mal and paranormal perceptions. For example, he points 
out that the inference drawn by certain recluses and Brahmins 
that ‘all those who kill living creatures experience pain and 
sorrow in the present life itself’ (yo koci panam atimapeti sabbo 
so dittheva dhamme dukkham domanassam pa^isainvediyati, 
S. IV. 343) is erroneous, for some people are found to be 
honoured in this very life, if they kill the king’s enemies (loc. 
cit.). Even with regard to inference based on clairvoyant 
vision, erroneous inferences can be drawn. Buddha points 
out (M.III. 209-212) how four different generalisatioi^ 
are made by four different recluses or Brahmins on the basis 
of their respective clairvoyant vision. It is said that a certain 
recluse or Brahmin sees in his clairvoyant vision a sinful man 
being born after death in an unhappy state, and at once arrives 
at the following four inferences: (i) there are evil acts (ii) there 
are evil consequences for evil acts(iii)all those who perform evil 
acts are born after death in an unhappy state and (iv) only 
those who know this are correct, others are wrong.^ Another 


1. yesam kesaftci bhikkhave cattaro satipatthana viraddha, viraddho 
tcsam anyo at^haAgiko maggo sammadukkhakkhayagami. Yesam kesa- 
nci. . . .araddha, araddho tesam ariyo atthangiko maggo . S.V- I 79 " 
i8o. 

2. Evam. . . bhikkhu ariyam atthangikaip maggam bhavento. . . . 
bahuli karonto nibbananinno hoti, nibbanapono nibbanapabbhSroti, 

S.V. 38. 

3. Atthi...papakani kammani; atthi duccaritassa vipako ;...yo... 
panaUpati adinnadayi...sabbo so kayassa bheda param marana apayaip 
duggatirp vinipatam nirayain uppajjati; ye evaip jananti te samma jananti, 
ye afinatha jananti miccha tesam nanam ti, M. III. 210. 
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recluse or Brahmin sees in his clairvoyant vision a 
sinful man being born after death in a happy state and 
reaches another four conclusions as follows: (i) there are no 
evil acts (ii) there are no evil consequences for evil acts (iii) 
all those who perform evil acts are born after death in a 
happy state and (iv) only those who know this are correct, 
others are wrong (M.III. 211). Similarly the third recluse 
or Brahmin having the clairvoyant vision of a vir¬ 
tuous man being born after death in a happy state runs to 
four dogmatic^conclusions (loc. cit.), and so does the fourth, 
after having found the virtuous man being born after death in 
an imhappy state (M.III. 212). Buddha does not deny what they 
claim to have perceived in their clairvoyant vision. They, 
according to Buddha, have rightly seen the sinful or virtuous 
man being born after death in one or the other state. But 
some of the inferences drawn on the basis of their respective 
visions are not correct. They make dogmatic inferences claim- 
mg exclusive validity on the basis of their solitary experience. 

u dha points out that on a comprehensive and long-range 
c airvc^ant vision, it can be seen that the sinful man’s imme- 
late ^ irth in a happy state or the virtuous man’s immediate 
unhappy state are traceable to their respective 
go or bad deeds performed sometime or another in their 

past ives or they are due to a change of their heart at the 
moment of death (pubbe va’ssa tarn katam hoti. . paccha va 

hoti..,M. III. 214-5). Thus the apparent 
wh' ^ upset the general law of karma according to 

T unrighteous deeds are followed by happy 

TV consequences in the future, as the case may be. 

from ^ow careful Buddha was in drawing inferences 

emuhac,*.^?^!,^^'^ paranormal perceptions, and how much he 
he need for comprehensive observation and 
Bcation m discovwing true knowledge. 


veri- 


t IS interesting to note that Buddha, with a view to 
avoi mg erroneous inferences, is found to test and verify the 
ata o paranormal perception in a way analogous to the test- 

example, in the Mahasihanada Sutta 
we find him testing the validity of karma-theory in the light 
of what he sees through his telepathic knowledge and clair- 
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voyant vision (M.I. 74).^ 

This emphasis on careful observation and verification is 
particularly important in view of the fact that direct personal 
knowledge is claimed by many of Buddha’s contemporaries, 
predecessors or successors without caring much for correct in¬ 
ference and verification. It is mainly on this ground that 
Jaina ascetics are criticised and ridiculed by Buddha when 
he finds them preaching certain things which they had never 
tested or verified.^ 

In the light of this Buddhist account of inference, let 
us now examine the position of the B.G. in this respect. 

We have already said that according to the B.G. both 
perceptual as well as scriptural knowledge are utilised as the 
basis of inference. We have also shown that the causal 
relation is presupposed by the B.G. and, at places, events are 
enumerated one after another in a causal sequence,^ though 
unlike Buddhism, we do not find here a scientific formulation 
of ihe causal theory. Anyway, both of them believe in causa¬ 
tion and make use of it in establishing the universal proposi¬ 
tion on the basis of perception. 

Let us take an illustration. Just as in Buddhism, con¬ 
tact with objects is said to be the cause of pleasant or painful 
experience (phassa paccaya vedana, M.III. 63; S. II. 25), 
so also in the B.G. it is stated : ‘^Contacts with objects, O 
Arjuna, give rise to...pleasure and pain.”^ Now, Buddhisn, on 
the basis of normal experiences finds these objects to be imper¬ 
manent, implying thereby the impermanence of the experie¬ 
nces arising out of their contact. Then it points out mat 
whatever is impermanent is sorrowful® and on this basis the 
painful character of worldly objects is asserted (sabbe sankhara 
dukkha, Dh. 278). The B.G. also is found to follow the 
same line of argument. After having stated that “Contacts 


1. K. N. Jayatilleke—Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 
460-I. 

2. M. I. 92-93. 

3. B. G. II. 62-66. 

4. Matr^p. ^as tu Kaunteya. . .sukhadu^ikhadati B.G. II. 14, 

5. Yaip pananiccaip dukkhaip va taip sukham vfi ti ? Dukkham.. . . 
—M.I. 138, 233. 
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with objects give rise to...pleasure and pain” it at once adds 
that ‘‘they come Jind go and are impermanent” (agamapa- 
yino’nityah, B.G. 11.14), and so it declares in the same Buddi- 
stic way that “whatever pleasures are born of contact (with 
objects) are only sources of sorrow, (for) they have a begin- 
ing and an end (i.e. they are impermanent).”^ This shows 
how closely the B.G. here follows the Buddhist reasoning. 

In the light of this close correspondence, it appears that 
the B.G. also, like Buddhism, relies on the causal theory in 
establishing universal propositions on the basis of observation¬ 
al data. It is, of course, not possible to find in the B.G. 
an analytic treatment of the causal theory, but the general 
assumption of causation is present. We may now see how 
the B.G. draws inferences on the basis of perception (normal 
as well as paranormal) and authority. 

Let us first take an example of inference based on the 
data of normal perception. We have just noted that the induc¬ 
tion, namely, ‘whatever pleasures are born of contact are only 
sources of sorrow’ was arrived at as an empirical generalisa¬ 
tion. Then again, some of the arguments used by Arjuna 
are also found to be based on normal perception. To take 
one illustration, Arjuna declares that he would not fight (na 
yotsya iti, B.G. II.9) on the ground that he has no desire 
for victory, kingdom or pleasures (na kankse vijayam Krsna 
na ca rajyarn sukhani ca, B.G.I.32). This implies the 
following inference : 

Those who fight, desire victory, kingdom or 
pleasures, 

I do not desire them, 

Therefore, I do not fight. 

This generalisation is based on normal perception and noton 
mystic experience. 

We also come across inferences based on paranormal 
perception. Arguments used by Krsna to dispel the distress 
and despondency of Arjuna are mostly metaphysical and are 


3. Ye hi saijispar^aja bhoga duli^bayonaya cvatc, 
§dyantavantal? Kaunteya. . B.G. V. 22. 
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supposed to be based on paranormal mystic perceptions of 
seers. Let us take a few examples: 

Krsna says: ^‘He (the Self) is said to be unmanifest, 
unthinkable and unchanging. Therefore, knowing him as 
such, you should not grieve’’.^ This statement may be fully 
expressed as follows: — 

All those who know him (the Self) to be unmani¬ 
fest, unthinkable and unchanging, do not 
grieve, 

You know him to be such. 

Therefore, you are not to grieve. 

Here the basis of the inference is not normal perception 
but the paranormal perception of the seers. They are said to 
perceive .this Self in yogic meditation. This is clear from the 
repeated statements of the B.G.: ‘‘By meditation some 
perceive the Self in the self by the self”2- ‘^the striving yogins 
perceive him (the Self) as established in the self”^; “he 
whose self is harmonised by yoga sees the Self abiding in all 
beings and all beings in the Self’“when, he (thus) sees 
the diversified beings as centred in the One...he attains 
Brahman”® and “having attained Brahman he becomes happy 
and he neither grieves nor desires.”® Thus, it is evident from 
the text that the basis of the above inference is the paranormal 
perception of the yogins. 

Let us take another instance, KLrsna says: “He who 
knows this (Self) to be indestructible, eternal, xmborn and 
undecaying, how can he, O Arjuna, slay anyone or cause 
anyone to slay?”^ This statement when stated in syllogistic 


1. Avyakto’yam acintyo’yam avikaryo’y^m ucyate; 

tasmad evaip viditvai’nam na’nu^ocitiim arhasi, B.G. II. 25.. 

2. B. G. XIII. 24* 

3. B.g. XV. II. 

4. B.G. VI. 9. 

5. B.g. XIII. 30. 

6. B.G. XVIII. 54. 

7. Veda’vinasinaiji nityam ya cnam ajam avyayam; 

katham sa puru§ah Partha kam ghatayati hanti kam ? B. G. 

II. 21. 
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form will read as follows :— 

All who know the Self to be indestructible eternal 
etc. cannot slay anyone or cause anyone to 
slay, 

You know the Self as such, 

Therefore, you cannot slay anyone or cause anyone 
to slay. 

These metaphysical arguments of Krsna represent infere¬ 
nces which are supposed to be based on paranormal per¬ 
ception. 

Let us now take an instance of inference based on 
scriptural knowledge. There is no doubt about the fact that 
Krsna, besides using metaphysical arguments, appeals to 
scriptural testimony as well (Tasmac chastram pramanarn te, 
B.G. XVI. 24). Thus with tacit reference to scriptural 
authority^, he reminds Arjuna of his prescribed-duty (sva- 
dharma) as a Ksatriya. He says: “In consideration of your 
own prescribed-duty also, you should not falter, since nothing 
for a Ksatriya is a higher good than the righteous fight. 
Now, it may be expressed in the following form :— 

Nothing for a Ksatriya is a higher good than the 
righteous fight. 

You are a Ksatriya 

Therefore, nothing for you is a higher good than 
the righteous fight. 

Or, to put the same in a positive form:— 

All Ksatriyas have the righteous fight as theii 
highest good. 

You are a K.^triya 

Therefore, you have the righteous fight as your 
highest good. 


5. The scriptural authority in the B.G., however, does uot strictly 
include the Vedic authority which is undermined by the b.G. (II. 42 - 46 ; 
IX. 20 and 21). It perhaps refers to post-Vedic scriptures including 
the Dharma 5 astras(which deal with the duties of different classes). Besides, 
the B.G. relies on some other forms of authority as well, like tradi¬ 
tion, convention, etc. 

I. Svadharmam api cJ’vck^ya na vikampitum arhasi ; 

dharmyad dhi yuddhac chreo’nyat K?atriyasya na vidyate, 

B.G. II. 3»- 
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The basis of this inference cannot be said to be percep¬ 
tion, whether normal or paranormal. It is evidently impossi¬ 
ble to see through sense-perception what happens beyond this 
life. Nor does the B.G. claim to have seen through clairvo¬ 
yant vision that the soldiers killed in the batde-field go to 
heaven. So the only basis for this claim seems to be the 
traditional belief which is preserved in the MB. or the B.G. 
and is alluded to in the Pali Canon as well (S.IV. 30P-311). 
To refer to a few statements of the MB. in this connection, 
it is said: “Verily the duty of a Ksatriya consists in holding 
the sceptre (or protecting against evil by means of punish¬ 
ment) and not in shaven-headedness” (Danda eva hi rajendra 
Ksatradharmo na mundanam, Santi-parva 23. 46). ^‘As he 

protects against destruction, so, indeed, he is called a 
Ksatriya*’ (Ksatad yo vai trayati’d sa tasmat Ksatriyah 
smrtah, MB. XII.29. 138). The MB places a gallant warrior 
and a true yogin on the same footing. It says: “O, thou tiger 
among men, there are these two who pierce the constellation 
of the Sun (i.e., reach the sphere of Brahman): the one is 
the recluse who is steeped in yoga, and the other is the 
warrior who falls fighting in the battlefield.”^ It is on the 
basis of this traditional belief that the above inference seems 
to be drawn. 

From these instances of inference found in the Pali 
Canon and the B. G., it would appear that inference 
(anumana) which is taken in them as the means of valid 
knowledge is not exclusively deductive or inductive, but is a 
combined deductive-inductive process in which inductions 
are established on the ground of already known facts, and 
then conclusions are deduced from them. But the difference 
between Buddhism and the B. G. lies in the fact that 
according to the former, perception (normal and paronormal) 
alone can supply the data for induction; whereas according 
to the latter, besides perception (normal and paranormal,) 
authority also can be invoked for this purpose. Then again 
the data supplied by paranormal perception are also 


I. Dvav imau pum^avyaghra suryamandala bhedinau; 

parivrat yogayukta^ ca rane ca’bhimukho hata^, MB., Udyoga- 
parva, 32. 65. 
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differently conceived. The B. G. claims insight into the 
eternal and imperishable Self, on which, indeed, many of its 
inferences are based. But according to Buddhism, such 
claims being repudiated, these inferences cannot but be 
considered misleading and futile. Buddhism envisages the 
possibility of error in deriving inferences, and, in keeping 
with its empirical approach, emphasises the need for com¬ 
prehensive observation and verification of inference. The B. G. 
also, no doubt, admits the possibility of error in deriving 
inferences (in view of which Arjuna’s position is shown to 
be incorrect), but on account of its metaphysical stand, the 
test that is applied by it for ascertaining the correctness or 
incorrectness of an inference is its conformity or non¬ 
conformity with metaphsical and scriptural truths, which are 
themselves controversial. 


(C) The Role of Reason *,— 

We have stated that in spite of reason not being 
considered as an independent means of valid knowledge, a 
limited use of it is made both by Buddhism and the B. G. 
It would, therefore, be relevant to see how and to what 
extent it is used by them. 

Before we discuss the role of reason in the B.G. and 
Buddhism, we must clarify the use of the term. Buddha 
himself has been characterised as a rationalist by different 
scholars in different senses.^ We must, therefore, be clear and 
precise in which of the senses he can or cannot be consi¬ 
dered a rationalist. 


In modern philosophical language, rationalism is a 
school of philosophy opposed to empiricism. It is defined as 
‘^a theory of philosophy in which the criterion of truth is 
not sensory but intellectual and deductive—usually associated 
with an attempt to introduce mathematical methods into 
philosophy as in Descartes, Leibniz and Spinoza.”^ 


^ V. Bhattacharya—The Basic Conception of Buddhism, pp. off; 

latia Studies in Jama Philosophy, p. 7; Poussin—The Way to Nirvana, 
pp. 3 on : Keith—Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon p. 14* 
Jennings—The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, p. xxiv; Radhakrishnan 
—Indian Philosophy, Vol. I., P. 359. 

2. Runes—^The Dictionary of Philosophy, s.v. ‘Rationalism’. 
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In the light of this definition, Buddha is, evidently, 
not a rationalist. He is definitely opposed to a purely 
intellectual approach to truth. He has no self-evident 
axioms or premises from which conclusions are to be diawn 
in a deductive manner, as is the case with typical rationa¬ 
lists like Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz. On the othei hand, 
as we have noticed, he relies on direct experience and 
observation, and tries to verify things in the light of objective 
facts. He does not construct metaphysical theories on the 
basis of purely intellectual reflections or speculations, as is 
done by modern rationalists. In fact, he criticises sue 
rational theorists and metaphysicians who are referred^ to ^ 
the Pali Canon under the names, ‘takki.’ and ‘vlmamsi’. The 
significance of these terms has already been examine ^ y 
K.N. Jayatilleke who points out that ‘‘the term takki is quite 
clearly used of a ‘rationalist’ in the sense of a 
reasoner’ (suddha-takkika) who constructed a metaphysica 
theory on the basis of reasoning. In this sense takki an 
vimanisi (investigator, or speculator) go together. 

In the Pali texts, we frequently find Buddha dissociat 
ing himself from this class of rationalists and criticising views 
which are said to be based on different forms of reasoning 
and reflection. In the Saiigarava Sutta, as we have ahea 
seen, Buddha clearly dissociates himself from the class o 
traditionalists (anussavika) and rationalists (takki, vimamsi), 
and claims to be an expericntialist.“ Again when Suna 
khatta tries to undermine the doctrine of Buddha by saying 
that “the recluse Gotama does not have a distinctne 
superhuman paranormal knowledge and insight, the rec use 
Gotama preaches a doctrine which is a product of reasoning, 
a result of speculation and based on mere self-reflection 
(natthi samanassa Gotamassa uttarirnmanussadhamma, ala- 
mariyafianadassana viscso; takkapariyahatain samano^ Gotamo 
dhammarn deseti viman:isanucaritain sayam patibhanana, 

M. I. 63), Buddha disowns all this by pointing out that 
this is a slanderous statement made by him (Sunakkhatta) 


1. Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p. 264. 

2 , M. II. 211. 
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out of anger. ^ This amounts to disowning the appellation 
of being a rationalist. Besides, we find him criticising the 
four different kinds of knowledge based on various forms of 
reason or reflection, viz, (i) takkahetu (ii) naya-hetu 
(iii)akara-parivitakkena and( ivjditthi-nijjhanakkhanti.^ In all 
ese forms of reasoning their unreliability is pointed out on 
o ground that they may be well-reasoned or ill-reasoned, 
true or false. To use the words of the Gamon itself, “Herein., 
a certain teacher is a reasoner or speculator; he teaches a 
octnne which is a product of reasoning, a result of 
specu ation and based on self-reflection. But in case of a 
who reasons and speculates, his reasoning may be 
? , or false.”3 This means that theories 

e on mere reason present a twofold difficulty: firstly, 
^^r consisteiicy is subject to doubt; and secondly, even if 
fapH.oT^ consistent, their consistency is no guarantee of their 

are f regard to rational theories there 

are four possibilities:— 


1 . e. 
i. e. 
i. e. 
i. e. 


well-reasoned true 
well-reasoned false 
ill-reasoned true 
ill-reasoned false. 


1 • sutakkitarn tatha 

2. sutakkitarn annatha 

3. duttakkitam tatha 

Tli,'« ^ duttakkitaip annatha i. e. iii-reasoned false. 

at utm^t” reasoning one can, 

validitv f’ careful, claim consistency or formal 

havincT V theory. But thereby he can never be sure of 
theoriesobjective truth, since even well-reasoned 
short DUre doctrines may be true or false. In 

truth’ ^ "^^asoning cannot be relied on as a criterion of 


‘takka^^l^r above, it is clear that the word 

pure or a Canon in the sense of 

constructs 

neones on its basis. It is m this sense that 


o' 4 '89: II. 191.3. 
^1- ^akekacco sattha takki 
ipsanucaritam __ wkki 


esa vaca bhasita, avannaip 




Idh’ekacc 

vimarpsanucaritam^^ yimaipsi, so takkapan'yahatan 

pana. . .satthuno virnamt? PatibhSnaip dhammatp deseti. Takkkissa khi 
pi hoti aMatha pi m *1*520*“'’’ *’°*' ^"**®*'''‘*®*« P> tathi 
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Buddha criticises takka, and can, therefore, be regarded as a 
non-rationalist. Some scholars, however, have given in¬ 
accurate renderings of these words which are not supported 
by the usages of the Pali Canon. S. C. Vidyabhusama, for 
example, thinks that takki in the Pali Canon refers to 
sophists. He says: “They were not logicians in the proper 
sense of the term but they appear to me to have been 
sophists who indulged in quibble and casuistry.”^ He uses 
the words ‘sophist’ and ‘argumentationist’ for takki and 
‘casuist’ for vimarnsi. (op. cit. p. 21). He is quoted by Keith 
who follows the same line. He says: “The old Pali texts 
ignore the names Nyaya or Vai^e§ika: in the Brahmajala 
Sutta we hear in lieu of them only of takki, sophists and 
vimarnsi, casuists. . . .”2 Mrs. Rhys Davids brings in further 
confusion by using the words ‘sophists’ and ‘sceptics’ almost 
indiscriminately. We can see this indiscriminate usage in 
the following lines: “There appears to have been parallel 
with the Absolutist beliefs, a good deal of scepticism current 
when Buddhism arose...The most important of the sceptic 
schools was that of Ajivakas.” She then speaks of ‘another 
sophistical school headed by Ajita of the Hair-garment.”^ 
Oldenberg speaks of ‘a species of Indian sophistic’ and 
compares it with ‘their Greek counterpart.’ He observes: 
“Certain phenomena which developed themselves in the busy 
bustle of these ascetic and philosophizing circles, may be 
described as a species of Indian sophistic...The conditions 
under which this sophistic arose were quite similar 
to those which gave birth to their Greek counterpart.”^ He 
further goes on comparing this Indian sophistic with their 
Greek counterpart. 

These descriptions do not square with the description 
of the takki (rationalist) that we have given above on the 
basis of the Pali texts. Though it is not possible to examine 
at great length the various contexts in which takki is used 
in the Pali Canon, a few important references would suffice 


1. History of Indian Logic, p. 227. 

2. Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 13. 

3. Buddhism, pp, 85-86. 

4o Buddha, Translatad by W. Hoey, p. 67. 
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to make it clear that the primary sense of the word, ‘takki* 
has been confused by these scholars. Nowhere do we find 
any evidence in the Canon to suggest that the takkis of the 
texts are to be taken as sophists. The attempt of Olden- 
berg to compare these so-called Indian sophists with their 
Greek counterpart finds no basis in the texts. None can 
deny that the term ^sophist’ implies a vain or fallacious 
reasoner who displays his argumentative skill merely with a 
view to getting victory over his adversary. Its meaning has 
its association with the peripatetic teachers of Greece in the 
5th century B. C. who denied the objectivity of knowledge, 
and hence the possibility of any objective truth. The 
possibility of objective truth being denied, there remained, 
only one motive for their debates, and that was to defeat 
the rivals by means of rhetoric and fallacious reasoning. 
They, in fact, with this aim in view started schools and 
became paid teachers for training people in that art.^ 
According to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, ‘sophist’ means 
'‘an ancient Greek paid teacher of philosophy and rhetoric, 
captious or fallacious reasoner, quibbler.” 

Now, the picture presented by the Pali texts of the 
Indian sceptics or the ‘so-called’ Indian sophists is quite 
different. Instead of entering into debate with the overt 
intention of using fallacious reasoning, most of the Indian 
sceptics are found to avoid it either on account of their 
intellectual cowardice or their scruples for truth. As the Pali 
Canon puts it, it was “due to fear or disgust at joining 
the issue” (anuyogabhaya anuyogaprijeguccha, D. I. 26). 
They felt that “the debate would lead to vexation” (vivade 
sati vighato, M. I. 499). Thus as against the Greek sophists 
who welcomed such debates and unscrupulously took delight 
in the intentional use of fallacious reasoning, we find these 
Indian sceptics shunning debate mainly on account of moral 
scruples like the fear of uttering falsehood (musavadabhaya, 
D. I. 25). Probably they thought that if they are not openly 
committed to any particular thesis, they would remain 
immune to any attack by other theorists or, alternatively, 


I. Russell—A History of Western Philosophy, p. 94fF. 
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they avoided dogmatic statements, because they themselves 
had not reached any definite conviction. In any case the 
approach of these Indian sceptics is one of moral scruple, 
abhorrence of debate and avoidance of fallacious reasoning, 
which IS evidently the very opposite of what the Greek 
sceptics did. It is therefore, diflScult to agree with Olden- 
berg who regards Indian sceptics as ‘sophists’ and compares 
them with ‘their Greek counterpart’. The indiscriminate 
use of the words ‘sceptic’ and ‘sophist’ by Mrs. Rhys Davids 
also cannot be justified in the Indian context. Vidyabhusana 
and Keith also are found to be mistaken in using the words 
‘sophist and ‘casuist’ for takki and vlmarnsi. Even if the 
approach of some other schools (whose position with regard 
to debate is not specifically stated in the Pali texts) is 
admitted to be sophistic, it must be noted that they are not 
characterised in the texts as ‘takki’ but as ‘titthiyas.’ The 
word tiikki has quite a different connotation which has been 
lost sight of by these scholars who use the word ‘sophist’ as 
its synonym. 

We have shown above on the basis of the contextual 
meaning that the word ‘takki* has been used in the Pali texts 
in the sense of pure reasoners who construct speculative 
metaphysical theories by means of a priori or pure reasoning. 
It is in this sense that Buddha dissociates himself from them 
and can be regarded as a non-rationalist. 

There are, however, other senses in which Buddha may 
properly be called a rationalist. He is rationalist in the 
sense of being critical or non-dogmatic in his approach. 
Thus V. Bhattacharya says that Buddha “was an out and 
out rationalist, since “he would not like to give anything as 
dogmatic truth, but always based his views on the strong 
ground of reason.”^ N. Tatia also voices the same view.^ 
Poussin considers him a rationalist on the ground that he is 
non-mystical and non-metaphysical in his outlook and ex¬ 
planation. He says: “If we were asked to characterize in a 
word the old Buddhist discipline of salvation and the old 


pp. 9-10. 


1. The Basic Conception of Buddhism, 

2. Studies in Jaina Philosophy, p. 7. 
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Buddhism as a whole, we should say that it is a form of 
rationalism. Every idea and every practice made use of by 
Sakyamuni to build up his theory and his rule of religious 
life have been freed from any tinge of mysticism.”^ Buddhism 
^'succeeded in explaining the cosmos and human destiny 
without recourse to any metaphysical agent.’ ^ Again, he may 
be legarded as a rationalist in the sense of being opposed to 
supernatur2ilist explanations. As Radhakrishnan says:‘‘...he is 
a rationalist, since he wished, to study reality or experience 
without any reference to supernatural revelation.”^ Radha¬ 
krishnan, however, seems to go wrong when in his subsequent 
statement he observes that Buddha “wanted to establish a 
religion within the bounds of pure reason... He is a 
dialectician, arguing with his opponents to lead them to 
liberation.”^ We have already shown that Buddha does 
not construct his doctrines on the basis of pure reason. 
Lastly, one may call Buddha a rationalist in the sense of 
being 2vn experientialist, opposing a priori reflection (takka). 
Here the meaning of rationalism is different. Radhakrishnan 
seems to have this sense of rationalism in mind when he 
says that “he (Buddha) relied on reason and experience... 
He presents to his followers the experience through which 
he himself has passed and exhorts them to verify for them¬ 
selves his views and conclusions.”® Thus his rationalism 
consists in his call for objective experience and verification. 

After having seen the various senses in which Buddhism 
can and cannot be characterised as rationalism, we may 
now turn to the B.G. The position of the B.G. in relation to 
the philosophical use of the term rationalism seems to be quite 
similar to that of Buddhism. Although there is no reference to 
various schools of thought in the B.G., and we have no 
occasion to see a clear-cut stand taken by the B. G. in 
relation to the theories based on pure reason (takka), yet 


1. The Way to Nirvana, p. 30. 

2. Ibid., p. 32. 

3. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 359. 

4. Ibid., p. 359. 

5. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 359. 
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its attitude to pure reason or intellectual reflection is well 
indicated from its general approach to truth. We have 
seen that, according to the B. G., the truth is supposed 
to be mystically comprehended. In view of this general 
mystical approach, it is plausible to think that the B. G. 
cannot but be opposed to pure reason as the source of 
valid knowledge or truth, for mysticism and pure rationalism 
cannot go hand in hand. This is confirmed when we find 
the B. G. calling the reality or truth beyond thought or 
reason (acintyam, B. G. II. 25, VIII. 9; XII. 3) just as 
Buddha speaks of his dhamma as beyond reason (atakkavacaro, 
M. I. 167, 487). The use of the word ^cinta* in the sense 
of ‘tarka’ (pure reason) is not uncommon. In Jaina episte- 
mology also we find the word ‘cinta’ used as a synonym of 
^tarka’.^ Thus it appears that the B.G. also, like Buddhism, 
does not recognise tarka (pure reason) as an independent 
valid source of knowledge, though its limited value is not 
denied by any one of them and, as we shall see in the sequel, 
both of them make limited use of it. 

But as against Buddhism, which may be called 
rationalistic in other senses of the term, the B. G. seems to 
be non-rationalistic in all senses except one. The very fact 
that the B. G. does not wholly dissociate itself from 
tradition, indicates its dogmatism and in this sense it may 
be regarded as non-rationalistic. Again owing to its mystical 
metaphysical and theological (supernatural) approaches it will 
have to be characterised as non-rationalistic in sharp contrast 
to Buddhism. Only with regard to the last sense, we find the 
B. G. making experientialist claims like Buddhism. But here 
also it parts company with the latter inasmuch as it does 
not permit any doubt, critical investigation or verification. 
In fact, the author of the B. G. would have us believe that 
it is the infallible God himself who speaks in the first person 
and so his utterances are beyond doubt or dispute. In 
Buddhism, however, Buddha neither believes in God nor 


I. Tattvarthadhigama Sutra. I. 13; see its commentary by 
J. L. Jaini who points out that mati-jnana is inclusive of smrti (remem¬ 
brance), sahjna or pratyabhijna (recognition) cintd or tarka (reasoning) 
and abhinibodlia or anumana (inference). 
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does he claim himself to be one and so he talks as a man 
whose statements are open to verification. 

Front the above it is clear that reason (takka) in the 
^ ^ osophical sense of the term is not accepted by 
u jsm and the B. G. as a means of valid knowledge. 

1^4 non-recognition as a full-fledged means of 

nowledge, its limited value is not ignored. It is 
p aps m recognition of this very limited role of reason that 
based on reason (takka) are not counted by 
ava l^hose religions which are false (abrahmacari- 

^ I ’ .* but among those which are considered 

on y unsatisfactory (anassasikani, M. 1. 519-521). Still clearer 
ence of the recognition of the limited role of reason is 
con ame m the following statement of Buddha who 
Ananda says : “So far as anything can be 
/ - ^ reason, O, Ananda, you have ascertained” 

taya Ananda, takkaya pattabbam anuppattarn 


role ^bat is this limited role of reason ? The limited 

. firstly, in directing intelligent people (vihhu 

seco dl proper course in the light of it and 

thereb opposing the absurdity of the opposite view and 

0*^^^rectly) justifying one’s own. Let us see how 

son is used by Buddhism and the B. G. for both these 
purposes:— 


Apannaka Sutta, we find Buddlia asking the 
^ri the^ bouse-hoJders to decide their own course of action 
knov ^ ^^^^rid of pure reason. Even if nothing definite is 
reli ^ reality, one can follow the proper path in 

altern^^' ^^*'^son. Buddha points out that there are two 
survi fbeones: the one denying moral responsibility, 

all this other world etc., and the other affirming 

• ow, if a man chooses to live in accordance with the 

is ^bernativc and if his view be really true (i. e. there 

he h^ ^^ber world etc.), then from the future point of view 
cause for regret after death (kayassa bheda sotdiim 
^ anaip kanssati. M. I. 403) but from the present point of 
lew, in this very life he is to be reproached by the elite 
as an immoral person and a disbeliever (dittheva dhamme 
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vinnunam garahyo, loc. cit.). But if his view be false (i. e. 
there is another world etc.), he loses in both ways (ubhaya 
ttha kaliggaho, loc. cit.): from the future point of view he 
will be doomed to be born in hell (kayassa bheda...nirayarn 
upapajjissati, loc. cit.) and from the present point of view 
he will be reproached by the elite in this very life. Thus, 
in adopting the first alternative, he suffers at least on one 
count (reproach by the elite) and runs the risk of suffering 
on both counts (reproach by the elite as well as falling m- 
to hell). 

But, on the other hand, if he chooses to live in 
accordance with the latter alternative and if his view be 
really true (i. e. there is another world etc.), then from 
the future point of view, he will be born in heaven after 
death (Kayassa bheda.. . saggarn lokam upapajjissati, M. I- 
404) and from the present point of view he will be praised 
by the elite in this very life (dlttheva dhamme vinhunain 
pasamso, loc. cit.)—thus he gains in both ways (ubhayattha 
kataggaho, loc. cit.). And if his view be false (i. e. there is no 
other world etc.), then also from the present point of view he is 
at least praised by the elite in this very life and from the future 
point of view there is no question of gaining or losing. Thus 
in the case of adopting this second alternative he gains at least 
on one count (praise by the elite) and stands the hope of 
gaining on both counts (praise by the elite and birth in 
heaven). 

Evidently, it is on purely rational grounds that Buddha 
asks people to decide their course of life, if they are not in 
a position to see the objective truth. 

Now, if we turn to the B. G., we find that this 
limited role of reason is recognised by it as well. We find 
Krsna trying to direct Arjuna in a particular way by means 
of a similar rational argument. 

Arjuna is aggrieved to think that he, in the course of 
the battle, is going to slay his own kith and kin, friends 
and relatives.^ Krsna, in order to indicate that there is no 
reason for grief in the situation, points out that there are 
only two possibilities: either (i) the Soul is unborn and 


I. B.G. I. 26-37; II. 4-9. 
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undying or (ii) it is always subject to birth and death. If 
the former alternative be true, it is wrong to think that 
anyone will be really killing anyone and so there is no 
reason for grief. And if the latter alternative be true, then 
birth and death are only inevitable and so it is futile to 
grieve for anyone. Thus, whatever be the case (truth), there 
is no reason to grieve. The verses read as follows: “One 
who knows that he (the Soul) is indestructible and eternal, 
unborn and undecaying, how can such a person slay anyone, 
O Arjuna, or cause anyone to slay?.. . Therefore, knowing 
him as such, you should not grieve. Even if you think that 
he (the Soul) is always subject to birth and death, then also, 
O Arjuna, you should not grieve, for death is certain for him 
who is bom and certain is birth for him who has died. 
Therefore, you should not grieve for the inevitable. 

Thus we see that both Buddhism and the B. G. make 
use of reason in deciding the proper course of action. It is 
significant to note that the line of action is sought to be 
determined without prejudice to objective truth. This shows 
that according to them reason is considered helpful only in 
showing the proper direction but not in revealing objective 
truth. It can only be a pointer to the right path but not 
a discoverer of the ultimate truth. This explains why despite 
making limited use of it, none of them considers it as an in¬ 
dependent means of valid knowledge. 

The second purpose for which reason is utilised is to 
expose the absurdity of the opposite view by pointing out 
Its inner inconsistency and thereby (indirectly) to show tlie 
validity of one’s own position. Let us take some illus¬ 
trations of it from Buddhism and the B. G. 

It is argued in the Therigatha that “if water-baptism 
can free one of evil Karma (p), then the fishes, tortoises, 
frogs, etc... . will go straight to heaven (q)”^ But q is 
absurd or false, which, therefore, implies the absurdity or 
falsity of the implicans, p. Thus by exposing the absurdity 
of the rival view that ‘the external bath or purification can 


1. B.G. II. 21, 25-27. 

2. Therigatha, 240-1. 
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free one of evil karma’ the validity of Buddha’s own 
position, that evil karma can be washed out only through 
inner purification^ is indirectly shown. 

A similar argument in the modus tollendo tollens is used 
against the four theories, viz.: Materialism, Amoralism, Non- 
causal Fatalism and Determinism which are described as 
definitely false religions not to be pursued by the holy 
aspirant (abrahmacariyavasa). It is argued that if these 
theories are true (p), then the austerities like ^‘the nakedness, 
the shaving of the head, the exertion in squatting, the 
plucking out of the hair of the head and the beard, on the 
part of such teachers are superfluous (q)”^; for it would be 
all the same (in both the cases) whether they observe them 
or do not observe them.^ But q is not the case, for those who 
observe these austerities, evidently would not have observed 
them in that case. So p is not the case. 

Similar arguments are used against theism. To take one 
instance, it is argued: ^‘If God designs the life of the 
entire world—its glory as well as misery, actions—good and 
evil (p), then man is only the doer of his bidding and God 
(alone) is contaminated.” (q) ^ But q is absurd, for the freedom 
of man is an experienced fact and theists consider their God 
to be pure and uncontaminated. So p is false. 

Thus merely by pointing out obvious absurdities or inner 
inconsistencies of rival views, their untenability is shown 
without bringing objective truth into consideration. At times, 
we find Buddha starting with an assumption of his 
opponent and by a series of questions leading the opponent 
to a position in which he contradicts himself. Then it is 
pointed out to him that his earlier statement does not tally 
with the later and vice versa (na kho te sandhiyati purimena 


1. M. I. 39. 

2. Atirekam kho pana imassa bhoto satthuno naggiyaip mundiyaip 
ukkutikappadhanam kesamassulocanaip, M. I. 515-518. 

3. akatena. . .katam. . .ubho pi mayam ettha samasama samaiirlain 
patta, Ibid,, 515-518. 

4. Issaro sabbalokassa sace kappeti jivitam; 
iddhivyasanabhavan ca, kammam kalyanapapakam; 
hiddesakari puriso, issaro tena lippati, J.V. 238. 
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pacchimena va purimam, M. I. 376, 377, 
•^78). It IS through this method that Upali, the well known 
adherent of Nigantha Nataputta was made to realise the 
untenability of his teacher’s position (loc. cit.) 

In the B. G. the refutation of rival theories is not to 
be met with. Yet we can see a somewhat similar use of 
reason being made by Krsna in the course of his attempt to 
show the untenability of Arjuna’s position. In the very first 
remark of Krsna about Arjuna’s attitude an argument of the 
nature of modus tollendo tollens is implied. Krsna tries to 
f^Pose the absurdity of Arjuna’s stand by pointing out the 
inconsistency of the latter who is grieving like an unwise 
person on the one hand, and uttering words of wisdom on the 
other. He says: ^‘You grieve for those whom you should not 
grieve for, and yet speak like men of wisdom. Wise men do not 
grieve for the dead or for the living”^ This remark implies 
the following argument— 

If you are wise (p), you should not grieve (q) 

But you grieve (q is not the case) 

Therefore, you are not wise (p is not the case) . 

Similarly, we find the statement: ‘Hf one knows him 
(the Soul) to be indestructible and eternal, unborn and 
undecaying (p), how can such a person slay any one, O 
Arjuna, or cause any one to slay”^ i. e. he cannot slay or 
cause to slay (q). Thus the absurdity of Arjuna’s stand is 
shown by pointing out the inconsistency in his attitude in 
that while holding the view that the Soul is indestructible 
and eternal, he thinks that he can slay or cause to slay. 

It may, however, be noted that through the above 
argument it is not the absurdity of the implicans (viz. the 
eternity of the Soul) which is sought to be exposed but 
only the absurdity of the man’s stand who while holding this 
view does not carry it on consistently. Because, in the 
present case, the B. G. stands committed to p and so if 
there is any anomaly in q, it can only indicate the absurdity 
of the man’s position who does not consistenly hold p. In Bud- 


1. B G. II. II. 

2 . B G. II. 21 
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dhism, however, the opponent’s view is consciously accepted as 
true with a view' to exposing its absurdity in the light of the 
evident inconsistency. 

It is evident that even in this limited sphere, reason has 
has to be used carefully, for, as Buddha has pointed out, 
rational argument may be well-reasoned or ill-reasoned 
(sutakkitam pi hoti duttakkitam pi hoti, M. I. 520). Thus, 
reason can offer right guidance and can rightly show the 
absurdity of the opposite view only when it is properly and 
consistently made use of. 

(/)) The Attitude to Authority :— 

The B. G. and Buddhism differ with regard to authority 
as a means of valid knowledge. Buddha, in his resolute 
search for objective truth, casts aside the burden of the past, 
and refuses to accept authority as a safe and reliable means of 
valid knowledge. Whatever old ideas he retains of the tradi¬ 
tion, he claims to retain on the basis of his own direct personal 
experience, and not on the ground of any authority. He 
clearly says : ‘‘I do not speak by hearing from other recluses 
and Brahmins, but I speak only that which I have myself 
known, myself seen and myself comprehended.”^ We have 
already seen that he claims to be an experientialist and dis¬ 
sociates himself from the traditionalists (anussavika) and 
rationalists (takki).- The B, G., on the other hand, is 
conservative and compromising and so does not break away 
completely from the tradition. Though it also lays claim to 
being an experientialist^ and undermines the value and 
authority of the Vedas, yet it does not shake off authority 
altogether, and is found to accept it in its many forms. 

The Pali Canon is analytic enough to delineate 
the different forms of authority. It presents a list 


1. n^fiassa samanassa va brahfnanassa va sutva vadami, api ca 
yad eva maya samam fiatam samam dittham samam viditam tad eva*ham 
vadami ti, S.V. 390. 

2. M. II. 211. 

3. B.G. IV. 5. (Tany aham veda sarvani); XIII. 24 (Dhyanena’ 
tmani pasyanti) : XV. i’. (Yatanto yoginas cai’nam pasyanti). 
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of SIX kinds of authority which Buddha has criticised.* They 
are the following :— 

(a) anussava i.e. the Vedic tradition 

(b) parampara i^e. tradition in general 

(c) iti kira i.e. report or hearsay 

(d) pifaka-sainpada i.e. scripture in general 

(e) bhavyarupata i.e. eminence of the speaker 

(f) samano no garu i.e prestige of the speaker 

If in the light of this list we try to look for the different 
forms of authority referred to in the B. G., we find that except 
‘a’ (Vedic tradition) and‘c’ (report or hearsay) all the rest 
are directly or indirectly accepted by the B.G. . Krsna, while 
imparting the teaching of disinterested action (yoga) to 
Arjuna, speaks of its ancient tradition (parampara, i.e. ‘b’) 
and refers to the teachers and followers of eminence’(bhavya¬ 
rupata, i.e. ‘e’) who commanded high prestige (samano no 
garu, I.e. ‘f’). To quote his statement ; “I expounded this 
imperishable yoga to Vivasvan, Vivasvan told it to Manu 
and Manu spoke it to Iksvaku. Thus coming down through 
hadilion (evam parampara praptam) this was known by the 
royal sages (rajarsayah).”2 Kfsna here tries to show the 
authoritativeness of this teaching on the ground that it has 
come down from the ancient tradition, and followed by men of 
eminence who enjoyed high prestif>e, as royal sages. Similarly 
he cites the example of the eminent Kingjanaka’ who enjoyed 
the prestige of being a royal sage—thus again making use of 
eminence and prestige (bhavyarupata and samano no garu) « 


1. KTlfima Sutta, A. I. i8f); Bhaddiya Sutta, A II loi q 

2. B.G. IV. I and 2. * • J J- 

3. B.G. III. 20. 

4. The separate mention of ‘bhavyarupat.n' and ‘samano no Raru’ 

implies that the two are distinguished. Bhavyarupata means eminence of 
a person I.e. his intrinsic ability and mmt. The commentary confirms 
ihe same (ayam bhikkhu bhabbarupo, imassa kathani gahetum yuttam 
A.A. 11.305.) Samano no garu (lit. the recluse is our respected tcacherf 
means to accept a statement out of respect for the teacher, i.e. accco 
tence on the prestige value of the person speaking. As for example, vve 
nnd the statement ; ‘sattha no garu, satthu garavena ca niayni vadema’ 
m'i° 26- respected, we speak out of respect for the teacher, 

bhavyarupata seems to indicate the intrinsic worth of the 
speaxer, while the latter signifies his reputation or prestige amoiic 
I^opie. At times both may go together and at times only one may be 
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He further says : “Having known thus, the action was per¬ 
formed (karmayoga or the path of action was adopted) even 
by the previous seekers of emancipation. Therefore (tasmat) 
you also should perform action itself, as the ancients did in 
former times.Here we may note the significant use of the 
word, ‘therefore’ which clearly implies that the ancient tradi¬ 
tion has been considered as a ground for adopting the same 
line of action. It is utilised as a weighty argument to let 
Arjuna see the truth and value of karmayoga. Besides., 
parampara (tradition in general), bhavyarupata(eminence of 
the authority) and samano no garu (prestige of the authority), 
the B. G. quite unambiguously refers to pitaka-sampada 
(authority of scriptures in general). It says : “He who dis¬ 
cards the scriptural law (sastravidhi) and acts according to 
the promptings of his desire does not attain either perfection 
or happiness or the supreme goal. Therefore let scripture be 
your authority (tasmac chastram pramanarn te) for determining 
what should be done and what should not be done. Knowing 
the prescribed injunctions of the scripture, you should perform 
duty in this world.Thus the authority of scripture is con¬ 
sidered essential for having the knowledge of one’s own rightful 
duties, without which the supreme goal or perfection cannot 
be attained. Subsequently, however, provision to attain 
heaven is made for the non-followers of scripture as well when 
it is said that men endowed with illuminative faith (sattviki 
sraddha) can attain heaven by worshipping the gods even 
while discarding scriptural injunctions (sastravidhim utsrjya).^ 
Thus out of the six forms of authority criticised in 
early Buddhism, four are accepted in the B.G. Iti kira (report 
or hearsay) is nowhere referred to, and the Vedic authority is 
undermined. But in spite of undermining the authority of 
the Vedas, the attitude of the B. G. towards it is quite 
different from that of early Buddhism. Since the authority of 
the Vedas is by far the most important (it is mentioned in 
the Nikayas as the first among the six forms of authority) 


1. Evarn jhatva krtam karma purvair api mumuksubhih; 

kuru karmaiVa tasmat tvam. . ., B.G. IV. if). 

2. B.G. XVI. 23 and 24. 

3. B.G. XVII4 1-4 and IX. 23-25. 
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and the adherents of the Vedic tradition (anussavika) are 
counted as the first among the threefold division of religious 
teachers on epistemological grounds, and also because the 
very same criticisms are applicable to all the other forms of 
authority, it is important to have a clear idea of the respec¬ 
tive positions of the B.G. and Buddhism with regard to the 
authority of the Vedas 

There is no doubt that the B.G. relegates the Vedas 
to an inferior position. The highest knowledge and the sup¬ 
reme goal cannot be attained by following (he Vedic injunctions. 
They would rather prove an obstruction in the way of the 
the highest pursuit, since they abound in the elements of 
earthly and heavenly pleasure, which naturally tend to 
distract the mind from the path of real peace and tranquility. 
Arjuna is, therefore, asked to rise above the Vedic outlook. 
KLrsna says : '‘The Vedas have for their subject matter the 
threefold gunas (i.e. they are concerned with the sphere 
of the objects, born of the threefold gunas). But let your¬ 
self be fee from this threefold nature, O Arjuna.”^ It is 
not possible to attain meditative repose and consequent 
knowledge and bliss unless the distracting thoughts of the 
Vedas are abandoned. It is said : ‘‘When your intellect 
which is bewildered (vipratipanna) ^ by the Vedas, shall 
stand unshaken and stable in concentration (samadhau) then 
shall you attain the equanimity (yoga) .”3 B.G., there¬ 

fore, repeatedly emphasises the inefficacy of the Vedas for 
the attainment of the highest goal. They are enumerated 
as the first among the various deficient means adopted gene¬ 
rally by religious people. Krsna says : “Neither by the Vedas, 
nor by sacrifices, nor by study, nor by charity, nor by ceremo¬ 
nial rites nor by severe austerities can I with this from be seen 
in this world of men... ”4 the Vedas are considered not 

only inefficaious but also obstructive to the attainment of the 


1. Traigunyavisaya Veda nistraigunyo bhava’rjuna, B.G. II. 45. 

2. Sankara means by ‘vipratipanna* a state of bewilderment or mis¬ 
guidance (viksipta), S.B.G. II. 53. 

3. B.G. II. 53; The word‘yocra’ is used to signify the state of 
‘equanimity’ as already defined in B.G. II. 4B (smatvam yoga ucyate) 

4. B.G. XI. 48; cf. XI. 53. 
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highest knowledge. Nevertheless, their efficacy for securing 
heavenly pleasures is not denied nor is their divine origin ques¬ 
tioned. They are said to be created by Prajapati or Brahma for 
the fulfilment of human desires. It is said : ‘Tn the begin¬ 
ning Prajapati having created men along with sacrifice said : 
‘let you all flourish with this, let this be the giver of all your 
desired objects.”^ To say that Brahma or Prajapati is the 
creator of sacrifices amounts to saying that he is the creator 
of the Vedas, since the latter emobody them. The same is 
stated in a clearer way as follows :—“Sacrifices emerge out of 
injunctions, injunctions originate from Brahma (the Vedas) 
Thus the limited value and validity of the Vedas are not 
denied by the B.G., though they are not accepted to be the 
source of die highest knowledge. 

Since the Vedas are not based on true knowledge, the 
practice of the Vedic rites is said to produce limited merit 
leading to temporary sojourn in heaven. When the merit 
is exhausted one will have to come down to the cycle 
of birth and rebirth. As Krsna says : “The followers of the 
three Vedas (traividyah)...worshipping me with sacrifices 
pray for the heavenly state. They having acquired merit, 
reach the holy world of Indra and enjoy in heaven the 
divine pleasures of the gods. Having enjoyed the vast world 
of heaven, they, at the exhaustion of their merit, come down 
to the world of mortals. Thus, the desirers of enjoymement, 
having followed the doctrine of the tliree Vedas, come to the 
cycle of birth and death. The rah on d'etre of their temporary 
stay in heaven and fall from there is said to be their lack 
of true knowledge. “Temporary is the fruit that is gained 
by these men of little understanding” (Antavat tu phalarn 
tesarn tad bhavaty alpamedhasam, B.G, VII. 23). “They do 
not know me truly and hence they fall down” (na tu mam 
abhijananti tattvena’tas cyavanti te. B.G. IX. 24). 

This attitude of the B.G. towards the Vedas at once re¬ 
minds of the similar attitude of the Mundakopanisad towards 

1. B.G. III. lo. 

2. Yajnah karmasamudbhavah; Karma Brahmodbliavam viddhi. . 
B.G. III. 14-15, !§ankara commenting on the word ‘Brahmodbhavaip’ 
disjoins it as BrahmaH-udbhava^, and takes the word ‘Brahma* as a 
synonym of the Vedas. 

3. B.G. IX. 20 and 21. 
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them, where the distinction between lower and higher know¬ 
ledge is madeS and the Vedas are said to embody the 
former^. We have already noted (supra p. 109, fn. 1) that 
not only the general tone of the B.G. but some’of its words 
also are similar to those of the Mundaka in this respect.'* 

Let us now see how the Vedas are looked upon in 
early Buddhism. First of all, Buddha discards the theory 
of the divine origin of the Vedas. The authors of jhe Vedas, 
according to him, are the ancient sages (pubbaka isayo 
mantanam kattaro mantanam pavattaro. D.I. 242. M. II 169 
170.) None of these sages and saints are said to lay claim 
to direct personal knowledge of the truth (natthi koci brahma- 
nanam eka brahmano pi yo evam aha : ‘aham etam janami, 
aham etarp passami , II. 170). So the Vedas lack an 
experiential basis. Nor can the Vedas be considered as a 
revelation from Brahma, since none of the Brahmin 
sages claimed to have had a direct personal vision of Brahma 
(natthi koci tevijjanam br^mananarn eka brahmano pi yena 
l^rahma sakkhiditlho, D.I. 238). The direct personal know¬ 
ledge of Brahma or of his abode being denied to the authors 
of the Vedas, the Vedic injunctions calculated to lead to the 
world of Brahma or heaven cannot be relied on. Thus the 
claim for exclusive validity of the Vedas that “this alone is 
true, all else is false” (idam eva saccam mogham annarn, 
M. II. ] 70) turns out to be a mere baseless faith (amu- 
lika saddha, loc. cit.). Buddha calls it a “blind tradition” 
(andhaveni parampara, D.I. 239; M. II. 170) in which the 
blind are led by the blind.^ The Vedic Brahmin who 
without knowing and seeing Brahma prescribes the path 
for the communion with Brahma (Brahmasahabyataya, 
D.I. 241) is compared to a man who without having any 
idea whatsoever of the lady of his love, foolishly claims to 


1. dve vidye veditavye. . .para caivapara ca., Mundaka. I. 1.4. 

2. Muncjaka, I. 1. 5. 

3. Compare further B. G. IX. 20 and 21 with Mundaka I. 2. 10• 

see also Mundaka I. 2. 7-9. ‘ » 

.^Spyy^^ha pi.. .andhaveni parampar^arnsatta purimo pi na pas- 
pi passati, pacchimo pi na passati, evam eva kho 
andhavenupamam manne tevijjanam brahmananam bhasitam, D. I. 239’ 
II. 17n. * " ’ 
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be in love with the imagined, lady of the land.^ The means 
prescribed in the Vedas for the realisation of such an un¬ 
known and unseen goal is compared to the construction of a 
staircase for a palace, the very location or size of which 
is not known.- The Vedic h^muis and prayers invoking the 
favour of the deities are as futile as the calling of the other 
bank of the river to come to this side.^ Thus the Vedic 
authority being devoid of tlie experiential basis cannot be 
considered dependable either for the realisation of the highest 
goal or for the attainment of heaven. It is just a belief 
which may be either true or false. 

The attitude of Buddha towards the Vedic authority, 
as also towards some other forms of belief and reasoning 
is veiy clearly indicated in his analytic gradation of tlie 
stages of faith and knowledge. He says : ‘‘There are five 
things which have a twofold result in this life. What five ? 
(Belief based on) faith, likes, tradition, superficial reflection 
and approval of a theory reasoned about (saddha, ruci, 
anussavo, akaraparivitakko, diUhinijjhanakkhanti)...; Even if 
one hears something on the profoundest tradition (svanus- 
sutarn yeva hoti), that may be empty, hollow and false, 
while what one docs not hear on die profoundest tradition, 
may be factual, true and not otherwise. It is not proper 
for an intelligent person to come categorically to the con¬ 
clusion in this matter that this alone is true and all else is 
false.But if one has a non-dogmatic attitude to what he 
has learnt from tradition or authority and if he does not 
come to a categorical conclusion that “it alone is true, all is 
false” (idam eva saccarn mogham afinarn, M. II. 171), then he 
is said to safeguard the trudi (ettavata saccarn anurakkliati, 
loc. cit.). After this initial stage of saccanurakkhana (safe¬ 
guarding the truth), Buddha speaks of two subsequent stages 
of saccanubodha (knowing the truth) and saccanuppatti 
(realising the truth). The former is said to arise when one. 


1. D I. 241-2. 

2. D.I. 243-4. 

3. D.I. 244. 

4. M. II. 170-1 
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on critical inquiry and examination of the speaker, finds him 
free from greed, hatred and delusion (lobha, dosa and moha), 
and then having listened to him with trust, applies himself 
and gets the glimpse of the highest truth (param saccam). 
The last stage is the stage of perfect realisation and verifica¬ 
tion of the truth resulting from the practice, cultivation 
and development of the same mental states (tesam eva... 
dhammanam asevana, bhavana, bahullkammarn saccanuppatti 
boti, M.II. 174). This shows that the knowledge through 
authority having no experiential basis, is itself subject to 
doubt and verification and cannot be considered as a source 
of valid knowledge. 

The same is fully confirmed from the Sandaka Sutta 
where the religions based on authority or tradition 
(anussava) and reason (takka) along with two others (viz.. 
Jainism and amaravikkhepavada) are characterised as unsatis- 
actory religions (anassasikani brahmacariyani, M.I. 519-521). 
ith regard to the religion based on tradition (anussava) it 
said that “it may be well-remembered or ill-remembered; 

be true or false” (sussutam pi hoti dussutam pi hoti; 
tatha pi hoti anhatha pi hoti, M.I. 520). It is exactly the 
same attitude which Buddha adopts with regard to knowledge 
ased on pure reason, in relation to which he says that “it 
may be well-reasoned or ill-reasoned; may be true or false” 
(sutakkitam pi hoti duttakkitam pi hoti, tatha pi hoti afinatha 
pi hoti, loc. cit.). So, just as with regard to knowledge 
ased on reason, so also with regard to knowledge based on 
authority there are four possibilities: — 

1- sussutam tatha i.e. well-remembered true 

2. sussutam anfiatha i.e. well-remembered false 

3. dussutam tatlia i.e. ill-remembered true 

4. dussutatn anfiatha i.e. ill-remembered false. 

Thus tliere is a twofold difficulty with regard to the 

mowledge based on authority or tradition. Firstly, it is 
ifficult to ascertain whether it is well-remembered or ill- 
reniembered, and secondly, even if it is well-remembered, it is 
no guarantee of its truth; it may still be true or false and there¬ 
fore doubtful and hence unreliable, since it is not based on 
diiect personal verification. The same criticism holds good of 
all the six forms of authority mentioned in the Pali Can.on. 
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Now one can clearly see how in spite of undermining 
the value of the Vedas, the attitude of the B. G. towards them 
is essentially different from that of early Buddhism. The 
B- G. considers the Vedas as having come down from Brahma 
or Prajapati for the worldly or heavenly welfare of man, and 
for that purpose their vailidity and efficacy are unquestion¬ 
ably accepted. It is only when people mistake them for the 
highest good that they are said to commit folly and are, 
therefore, characterised as ignorant or undiscerning (avipas- 
citah, B. G. II. 42). In other words, the B. G. considers 
the Vedas to be definitely authoritative for lower knowledge, 
and definitely unauthorltative for higher knowledge. 
Buddhism, on the other hand, rejects the divine-origin theory 
of the Vedas and refuses to accept them as authoritative 
either for lower or higher purposes. The approach of the 
B. G. is one of definiteness and dogmatism, whereas that of 
Buddhism is one of doubt and criticism. The Buddhist 
approach, here also as elsewhere, remains empirical, where¬ 
as that of the B .G. is theological. But in view of its 
compromising attitude, the B. G. seems to have partly ad¬ 
justed itself to the anti-Vedic move of the time, and accord¬ 
ingly undermined the value of the Vedas. In attacking the 
Vedas from the point of view of higher knowledge, it joins 
hands, as we have shown, with the later Ups., especially the 
Mundaka, and on this score the tone of the B. G. along 
with the Mundaka is very much similar to Buddhism despite 
radical differences in their approach. 

Buddha’s criticism of the Vedas must, however, be 
distinguished from that of the Materialists. Unlike the latter, 
Buddha does not make a downright condemnation of the Vedas 
and their authors.^ According to Materialists ‘‘the authors 
of the three Vedas are knaves, buffoons and demons”^, and 
the Vedas are full of falsity (anrta), self-contradiction 
(vyaghata) and repetition (punarukti). But, Buddlia does not 


1. cf. 01 clc;nbeig —Buddha, translated by Hoey, pp. lyoff 

2 , Trayo vedasya kartaro bhanda dhurta nisacarah, Sarvadarsana- 

Scimgraha, p. i j . 
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question the honesty and piety of the Vedic seers, nor does 
he propose a wholesale rejection of their views. He recognises 
the value of their disciplined life and moral restraint (isayo 
pubbaka asum sannatatta tapassino, Sn. 51) and praises 
their virtue and rectitude (sllarn ca ajjavarn. .avannayurn, 
Sn. 51 ). Some of their views like belief in survival, moral 
values and moral retribution are found to be in conformity 
with the right philosophy of life (sammaditthi) as described 
by Buddha.i It is perhaps in due consideration of these 
things that the religion based on authority or tradition is 
not reckoned with those religions which are said to be false 
(abrahmacariyavasa) but is counted among those which are 
considered only unsatisfactory (anassasikani brahmacariyani, 
M. I 520), Even with regard to sacrifices, Buddha is averse 
mainly to animal sacrifices and cumbrous and complicated 
rituals involving much of wasteful expenditure and energy. 
We fed references to the arahants attending such sacrifices 
m which there is no slaughter.^ The move to reinterpret 
the sacrifice which was started as early as the Chandogyo- 
panisad^* is reflected in Buddhism as well, and we find Buddha 
explaining the nature of the best sacrifice.^ The B G in 
view of its closer tie with traditional orthodoxy, is found to 
make a more concerted effort to provide a new meaning 
for the sacrifice.^ Buddha, however, who was not labouring 
under the weight of tradition shows no excessive zeal for it 
and bases his criticism on epistemological grounds, being 
neither unnecessarily reactionary nor unduly credulous or 
dogmatic. 

The attitude of the Materialists in this respect is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to that of the Mimamsakas who are the 
greatest champions of the infallibility of the Vedic ritualism. 
According to the former the Vedas represent unmitigated 
falsity (anrta), whereas according to the latter they are the 


atthi hutam, atthi 


I. M. III. 72 (atfhi clinnam, atthi yillham 
sukatadukkatanam kammanam phalam vipako...), ’ 

^ nirarambham yahnam upasaiikamanti arahanto S T A TT 
Atha yad yaifia icy acaksate brahmacaryam evk tkt' ChandogS' 


2. 

3 - 


VIII. 5- I- 


4. D.I. 134-147. 

5. B. G. IV. 23-33. 
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embodiment of infallible and unquestionable truths. The 
Ups. the B. G. and Buddhism stand between these two 
extremes, but unlike Buddhism the tone of the first two is 
subdued and not free from orthodoxy so that the Vedic 
authority is retained by them for certain purposes. 

Thus we may conclude that the Buddhist attitude to 
authority is critical, whereas that of the B. G. is generally 
dogmatic. Out of the six kinds of authority criticised by 
Buddhism, the B. G. retains four of them, and the Vedic 
authority, though rejected as a means of higher knowledge, 
is, nevertheless, entertained for lower purposes. 

An objection, however, may be raised and, in fact, has 
been raised against the aforesaid critical attitude of early 
Buddhism on the ground that faith (saddha) plays as impor¬ 
tant a role in it as in any other religion. So it is necessary 
to examine the role of saddha in early Buddhism in comparison 
with the B. G. and see whether it upsets the conclusion 
that we have arrived at. 

(E) The Role of Faith [Saddha ):— 

We have first to examine whether the concept of 
saddha in early Buddism is compatible with the critical 
attitude adopted by Buddha in his address to the Kalamas 
(A. I. 189) and Bhaddiya Licchavi (A. II. 191-3) and in 
his general teachings to people. 

Scholars like Poussin, Keith and Mrs. Rhys Davids arc 
inclined to read an element of faith and credulity in early 
Buddhism similar to what is found in other religions. 
According to Poussin, ^‘Buddhism is a faith and creed” and 
in it faith is “the root of the correct view”^, though inconsis¬ 
tently enough, “it considers critical inquiry as the one key 
to the comperhension of truth.”" Thus Poussin tries to show 
that “Buddhism is contradiction itself”^ He quotes the 
statement : “The Law saves the believer and destroys the 


1. ‘Faith and Reason in Buddhism* in Transactions of the Third 
International Congress for the History of Religions, Vol. II. p. 34. 

2. Ibid, p. 33. 

3. Ibid, p. 42. 
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unbeliever” (op. cit. p. 35) and on this basis thinks that 
Buddha’s word is to be believed without inquiry” (loc. cit.). 
Keith also holds a similar view. He thinks that “faith is an 
indispensable preliminary.. the root of correct knowledge.’’^ 
It IS “the means by which a man may cross the depths of 
t e river of existence to the safety of Nirvana”.^ He also 
s to the verse, . The teaching of the Buddha saves him 
who has feith but destroys the faithless” (loc. cit.). Unlike 
oussm, Keith, however, maintains that “happily enough 
'' !, between the final authority of the 

inii?^ I individual for respect to his 

avuelT ^br “the Buddha’s teLhing. . • • 

nor r-tT tbe knowledge” 

she malr r I^^vids also follows the same line when 

tdHr L u = “Years of study, in 

Buddhism has shown me that for it (Buddhism), faith is no 

les^important than it is for all religions worthy of the 

“Whe^vp on the other hand, says : 

texts a note^^ T""!!^^e early Pali 
that of faTtr° importance and 

To hef BudHh” Christianity will be observed.”^ According 

Tavan-IlpVp • ^ demanded.’’^ K. N- 

ThaV:f7“ 

ever nr^inf ! u Keith. He, how- 

iTw lTwr of ^idha within the Pali Canon. 

^ "-o “oceptance of 

^dha strictly consonant with the spirit of the Kalama 

are niade /'h it is not, although attempts 

made to bring ,t in harmony with its outlook.”* 


1. Buddhist Philosophy in India anrl r'a. i 

2 . Buddhist Philosophy in India a„H r-> i 

3. Wayfarer’s Words, Vol. Ill p 34*35. 

Vol. 5 ^ Yaluation of Saddha in the fitly Buddhist Texts. U.C.R- 
5 * Ibid., p. 36. 

6. Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 384-5. 
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In view of these conflicting evaluations, it is necessary 
to see what exactly the correct position is. 

At first sight, it appears that the view expressed by Poussin, 
Keith and Mr. Rhys Davids is not untenable. We find so many 
references in the Canon itself which, if read with the 
presuppositions of the other religions, may tend to support 
this view. Saddha is said to be the very first condition for 
entering into the Buddhist Order. Buddha while approving 
of some befitting behaviour of the monks or reproaching 
them for their unseemly behaviour, points to the saddha 
whith which they came to lead the holy-life, renouncing 
their homes. He says : “It is, indeed, befitting of you noble 
ones, O monks, who have gone forth from home to homeless¬ 
ness with saddha” (etam kho tumhakam patirupam kulaput- 
tanarn saddha agarasma anagariyam pabbajitanam. M.I. 161, 
463.) Similarly he says: “It is not befitting of you noble one 
vvho has gone forth from home to homelessness with saddha 
(M.I. 123). Saddha is said to be the best wealth of man in 
this world (saddhidha vittam purisassa settham, S. 1.42,214) 
and through saddha one is said to cross the flood of the 
world (saddhaya tarati ogham, S. 1.214). It is the first of the 
fivefold requisites leading to the cessation of suffering (pane 

imani padhaniyaiigani. .sammadukkhakkhayagaminiya, M.II. 

95.). Doubts (vicikiccha) in the teacher, the doctrine and the 
order are the first three of the five obstacles (panca cetokhila, 
M.I. 101) which must be replaced by corresponding sampa- 
sada or saddha. Vicikiccha (doubt) is again counted as the 
first of the five fetters (pane* orambhagiyani saipyojanani, 
M.I.432). It is clearly said: “Lack of faith is a sign of 
decline in the religion preached by the Tathangata (assaddhiyam 
kho pana Tathagatappavedite dhammavinaye panh^am etam, 
A.V.158) Buddha is supposed to have observed Even those 
who have mere faith and affection in me, they are all bound 
for heaven (yesammayi saddhamattam pemamattaip sabbe 

SUCH ^ Tt„Mdhism. It seems to be regarded 

ance of saddha m ear y without which no progress 

as the first indispensable requ- t ^ 

in the Dhamma can be made. 
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downright condemnation of the unbeliever as Poussin and 
Keith try to make out by saying that ^‘the Law., .destroys 
the unbeliever” (Poussin—op.cit.,p.35). or ‘‘the teaching of 
Buddha...destroys the faithless” (Keith—op.cit,p.35). K. N. 
Jayatilleke has shown that the above view of Poussin and 
Keith is based on a mistranslation of Pali passage.^ The 
passage along with the context reads as follows :—. . . .sabba- 
devamanussanam imasmim dhamme assaddhiyarn vinaseti, 
saddhasampadam uppadeti. Ten’ etam vucrati : 

‘vinasayati assaddham saddham vaddheti sasane 

evam me sutam icc’ evarn vadam Gotamasavako.’ 

—D. A. I. 31. 

In the light of the prose introduction it is not difficult 
to see that the meaning of the verse is different from what 
has been read into it by Poussin and Keith. The words 
‘assaddhiyarn’ and ‘saddhasampadam’ in the prose introduction 
obviously mean ‘disbelief’ and ‘the wealth of faith’ (cf. P.T.S. 
Dictionary) and not ‘the disbeliever’ and ‘the person having 
the wealth of faith’ respectively. Accordingly the correct 
rendering would be as follows :— 

“It destroys the lack of faith of all gods and men in 
this doctrine and it generates the wealth of faith. Therefore 
has It been said : destroys lack of faith and promotes faith 

in the religion —in this vein have I heard a disciple of Gotama 
speaking.” 

This shows that Buddhism does not sound a threa't of 
destruction to the unbeliever as the aforesaid scholars have 
tried to make out. However, in the light of the passages 
quoted above, it is obvious that saddha in Buddhism is re¬ 
garded as an indispensable preliminary for a holy aspirant. 
But even this position may imply that Buddhism demands 
dogmatic faith which is incompatible with its avowed critical 
approach. The entire picture however, would appear diffe¬ 
rent, if it is diown that faith (saddha) which Buddhism 
conceives as the necessary preliminary or the basic factor of 
all moral and spiritual progress is different from what is 


I. Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p. 385 . 
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usually understood by the term in other religions. We shall 
therefore, briefly examine the concept of saddha in early 
Buddhism and show how it is in conformity with the critical 
attitude generally adopted by Buddha. 

The sermons to Kalama and BhaddaJi only emphasise 
the fact that no statement should be accepted on mere 
authority, for it may be either true or false. This only indi¬ 
cates that Buddha wanted people to verify the truth or falsity 
of any statement before its acceptance or rejection. In other 
words, he was averse to dogmatic acceptance or rejection 
and encouraged people to examine things critically before 
anything is accepted or rejected. Now, it would be seen that 
it is precisely the same attitude that he recommends with 
regard to saddha as well. He does not ask people to place 
blind faith in anyone including himself without due scrutiny 
and examination. Saddha being an initial stage in way to 
acceptance, it is said to be based on partial but personal 
examination of the veracity of the speaker. In other words, 
it is not a dogmatic or blind faith but a critical or rational 
belief based on evidence adequate for belief though inade¬ 
quate for knowledge. 

Buddha, while recommending saddha as an essential 
requisite for moral and spiritual progress, warns against the 
danger of having faith (saddha) in an inefficient or unenlight¬ 
ened teacher. In the Culagopalaka Sutta, he compares the 
unenlightened teacher with a foolish cowherd who, while taking 
cattle to the other bank of the flooded river, drowns them in the 
midstream; whereas the enlightened teacher is compared with 
a competent cowherd who knowing the right place and the 
path for crossing, takes cattle safely to the other side. He 
then adds : ‘'Whoever thinks the incompetent recluses or 
Brahmins, .worth hearing and worth placing faith in (saddha- 
tabbam), that will be for their woe and suffering for long. 
Contrariwise “whoever thinks the competent recluses or Brahm¬ 
ins . .worth hearing and worth believing, that will be for 
their welfare and happiness for long.”^ Similarly in the 


1. M.I. 225. 

2. M.I. 226. 
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Culasihanada Sutta Buddha lays down the qualifications of 
the true recluse or Brahmin (M.I. 64-67) and says that trust 
or faith in the religion of such a teacher alone can be said to 
be well directed. 

In the Vimarnsaka Sutta Buddha describes the practical 
ways in which a teacher has to be first tested before one goes 
to listen to his teachings and places trust or faith (saddha) 
in him. It is said that ‘‘an inquiring monk, who does not 
know (or have the capacity to read) another’s mind, should 
examine the Tathagata to ascertain whether he is perfectly 
enlightened or not” (M. I. 317). The inquiry should proceed 
as follows :— 

First, “the Tathagata is to be examined in respect of 
two things^ namely, of what can be known by seeing and by 
hearing (dvisu dhammesu Tathagato samannesitabbo cakkhu- 
sotavifineyyesu dhammesu, M. I. 318). One should ascertain 
that he is not seen to have nor heard to have impure (saiiki- 
littha) or partially corrupt (vitamissa) conduct but is found 
to have only pure (vodata) conduct. Then he should examine 
further whether he has been so for a long time past or only 
recently (digharattam samapanno. .udahu ittarasamapanno, 
loc. cit.). After he is satisfied from what he has seen and 
heard that the Tathagata is endowed with pure conduct since 

he should further inquire if he is uniformly maintaining 
his pure conduct despite his reputation or fame, for blemishes 
are likely to arise when a monk gains fame and reputation 
(yato ca...bhikkhu nattajjhapanno hoti yasampatto ath’ assa 
idh’ ekacce adlnava samvijjanti, loc. cit.). Then he should 
further investigate whether he has taken to reclusehood out of 
fear and attachment or being free from them. After being 
satisfied with all these preliminary tests, one should approach 
such a teacher in order to listen to his doctrines (Evam. . 
satthararn arahati savako upasaiikamitum dhammassavanaya, 
M. I. 319). This is just the initial stage of saddha, which 
having arisen, one is said to appoach the teacher (saddhajato 
upasaiikamati, M. I. 480). Then as he listens to the noble 
and excellent doctrine being explained in an analytic way, he 
gains more and more confidence in the doctrine, realising the 
truth of some of the teachings in the light of his higher 
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knowledge. Then he reposes faith or trust m the ^^^chei 
(yatha yatha. .satiha dhammam ^ 

panitam kanhasukkasappatibhagani tatha tatha so ‘ _ 

ihamme abhinnaya idh’ ekaccam dhammam dhammesu n ttha^ 
gacchati, satthari pasidati. M I. 319-320). About th^ 
well-grounded faith it is said : “That faith m the Tathagata O 
monk, ^vhich is thus fixed, rooted and established on these 
reasons, grounds and considerations, is known as ra to 
faith’ (akaravati saddha) which is rooted in insight, and 

irremovable by a recluse or Brahmin, a god, Mara or Brahma 

or anyone in the world.’_ r d u • 

In the Cahki Sutta where the uncritical faith of Brahmins 

is characterised by Buddha as ‘baseless faith’ (amuhka 
saddha, M. II. 170), we find mention of three gradual smges 
in the course of which the development of knowledge frorn 
its initial stage to the final is described. The first stage is 
known as saccanurakkhana (safeguarding of the truth). As 
has already been shown, it is a stage of provisional accep¬ 
tance of a statement for the purpose of verificiation without 
any dogmatic assertion that ‘it is the truth’ (na tv’ eva tava 
ekarirsena nittharn gacchati : ‘idam eva saccam mogham 
anfiam’, M. II. 181). At this stage there is no saddha or 
faith. But if one has faith at this very stage without examin¬ 
ing the truth critically, (as was the case with the traditional 
Brahmins), such faith would be known as ‘amulika saddha’ 
(baseless faith). According to Buddha, therefore, it is consi¬ 
dered as a stage when, without acceptance or rejection, moral 
inquiries into the conduct and behaviour of the teacher (as 
described above) should be made, and it is only when one 
finds him pure on preliminary inquiries, that he may have 
faith in him (Yato nam samannesamano visuddham.. 
samanupassati atha tarn hi saddham niveseti, M. II. 173). The 
stages from this initial faith up to the first realisation of the 
truth or saccanubodha (which is mentioned as the second 


I. Yassa kassaci bhikkhave imehi akarehi iniehi padehi imehi 
byanjanehi Tathagate saddha nivittha hoti mulajata patitthit^> ayaip 
vuccati...akaravati saddha dassanamulika dalha, asamhariya samax>ena 
va brahmanena va devena va marena va Brahmuna va kenaci va 
lokasmim., M. I. 320. 
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Stage subsequent to the first, viz., saccanurakkhana) are des¬ 
cribed as follows : ^‘With faith arisen, he approaches and 
associates with (the teacher), thus associating he lends ear, 
lending ear he listens to the doctrine, listening to the doctrine 
he bears it in mind, he then examines the meaning of the 
doctrines borne in mind, examining the meaning he approves 
of it, with the approval of it, there arises liking (for it), with 
the liking arisen, he exerts himself, having exerted himself he 
reflects, having reflected he puts forth effort, putting forth 
effort he realises the highest truth personally and sees it 
having penetrated it with his wisdom.”^ This very first 
glimpse of the highest truth subsequently matures into the 
abiding attainment of the truth (saccanupatti) when the 
same mental states are fully developed .2 This is the third 
or the last stage of the perfect realisation of the truth. 

From this it is clear that the first or initial stage of 
saddha when one reverentialh approaches the teacher for ins- 
^rtiction, and the second or rational stage of it (akaravatl 
saddha) when one is said to have the partial but personal 
knowledge of the truth—are the stages which come in between 
the stages of saccanurakkhana (safeguarding of the truth) and 
saccanubodha (when one gets the first glimpse of the highest 
truth or ‘paramasaccam’). It would be noted that even the 
initial faith is said to follow a thorough moral scrutiny of the 
teacher, and cannot, therefore, be confused with dogmatic or 
blind faith which is explicitly condemned by Buddha as base¬ 
less faith (amulika saddha, M. II. 170). It is this type of 
critical or partially verified belief which is considered in early 
Buddhism as a stepping stone to knowledge, and which an 
aspirant, to start with, is asked to cultivate. Doubt (vicikiccha) 
has to be replaced by this type of faith or conviction based 
on critical examination. But, if on the other hand, one 
simply goes on doubting dogmatically without caring to 
examine the teacher and ascertain the truth, he can evidently 
never gain confidence, and thus his doubt would prove an 
obstacle in the way of his moral and .spiritual progress. It is 


1. M. II. 173: cl- M. I. 480. 

2. T'^sam yeva...dhammanam ^evana, bhavana, bahulikammam 
saccajiupalii hoti., M. II. 174. 
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due lo this reason that after having described the process of 
gradual development from initial saddha to the highest 
knowledge (as quoted above), Buddha at once adds that 
the initial faith being not cultivated, all the subsequent 
developments leading ultimately to the realisation of the 
highest truth arc shut out for that man.’ This explains why 
saddha (trust or confidence based on critical examination) 
is considered in early Buddhism as the first essential requisite 
for moral and spiritual progress and doubt or vicikiccha 
(uncritical or dogmatic scepticism) is reckoned among the 
five hindrances of the mind (panca cetokhila, M. I. 101), 
the five impediments (panca nivarana, M. T, 269-270) and 
the five fetters (pane’ orambhagiyani samyojanani, M. I. 
432). 

From what has been said above it is clear that even 
the initial faith commended in early Buddhism is intended 
to be critical. But the faith which is highly valued in 
early Buddhism is the subsequent one which is known as 
akaravati saddha (rational faith) in which one has the 
partial but personal realisation of truth through his own 
higher knowledge. About it, it is said: ‘"Saddha becomes 
a friend oi man when it is controlled by wisdom” (Saddha 
dutiya purisassa hoti panna e’enam pasasati, S. I. 38). It is 
this well-established faith which is characterised as ‘good’ 
(saddha sadhu patitthita, S. I. 36). 

This rational faith is differently named, perhaps to 
signify its different aspects. We come accross the words 
‘cetaso-pasada’ or ‘avecca-ppasada’ which appear to be the 
affective or emotional counterparts of ‘akaravati saddha’ which 
is cognitive or intellectual in character. We have stated above 
that akaravati saddha (rational faith) is a stage of partial 
but personal verification of truths which is prior to sacca- 
nubodha (knowledge of the highest truth). Now, in the 
course of the description of ihe process leading to saccanubodha, 
we find mention of a stage when, after examining the 
meaning of the doctrines borne in mind, there arises in the 

1. Sa pi nama...saddha nahosi, tarn pi nama...upasahkamanam 
nahosi.. .payirupasana nahosi.. .sotavadhanam nahosi.. .dhammasavanam 
nahosi...dhammadharai.ia nahosi...atthupaparikkha nahosi. . .meghapurisa 
apakkanta imamna dharnmavinaya, M.I. 480. 
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aspirant a liking or appreciation for the doctrine (dharitanarn 
dhammanarn attharn upaparikkhati, attham upaparikkhato 
dhamma nijjhanarn khamanti. . . . chando jayati, M. II. 

173). This appears to be the stage of what is known as 
‘cetaso-pasada/ because the description given here is quite 
similar to that of ‘cetaso-pasada’ which is as followsr ‘‘in- 
as much as he examines with his intellect the meaning of 
this doctrinal teaching, he obtains satisfaction and mental 
appreciation, (yato yato imassa dhammapariyayassa {?ahhaya 
attham upaparikkheyya, labheth’cva attamanatam, labhetha 
cetaso pasadam M. I. 114). Thus the element of appre¬ 
ciation resulting from examination of the teaching is common 
to both these descriptions. In the case of akaravati saddha 
also we find almost a similar description of mental joy 
ernerging from the partial verification of the doctrine. It is 
said.* ''As the teacher instructs the doctrine.. . so he, having 
realised partially the truth of the doctrine with his higher 
knowledge, gains confidence in the doctrine and develops 
faith^ in the teacher (yatha yatha. . . sattha dhammarn 
eseti. . . tatha tatha so tasmim dhamme abhinhaya idhe- 
kaccam dhammarn dhammesu nittham gacchati, satthari 
pasidati, M. I. 319). Similarly 'aveccappasada' seems to be 
another word for 'cetaso-pasada’, since 'avecca’ means 'having 
understood’ (e. g., yo ariyasaccani avecca passati i. e. he 
having understood sees the noble truth, Sn. 40). This 
aveccappasada (faith based on understanding) is said to 
arise after one s mind has become free from the defilements 
o the mind (Yato... cittassa upakkileso pahTno hoti, so 
uddhe. . . dhamme... saiighe aveccappasadena samannagato 
oti, M. I, 37J ^ Thus it appears that cetasopasada or 
aveccappasada (rational or intellectual joy) is the affective 
aspect of the same stage whose intellectual aspect is known 
as akaravati saddha (rational faith). 

Aftei one has reached the stage of akaravati saddha 
and has realised partially but personally and directly the 
the truth of the doctrine, he does not have any more 
to take things entirely on trust or confidence in the 
teacher. His initial saddha has now enabled him to go on 
testing and verifying the entire truth of the doctrine freely 
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on his own. It is perhaps for such a person that the word 
‘saddha-vimutta’ (M. I. 478) is used in the Canon. is 
view is strengthened by the indentical description of the 
man endowed with akaravati saddha and the person who 
is said to be a saddha-vimutta. In relation to both it is 
said in exactly indentical terms that their ‘faith in Tatha^ 
gata is fixed, rooted and established (Tathagate saddha 
nivittha hoti mulajata patitthita, M. I. 320 = M. I. 478). 

In view of what has been said above, we find^ it 
difficult to agree with N. Dutt who considers aveccappasada 
as a different path to salvation meant for the laity, and 
again with Professor Barua who takes tlie saddha-vimutta 
in the sense of an Arhat. N. Dutt says that “in a few places 
in the Nikayas, saddha is recognised as the tliird path for 
the attainment of Nibb^a in spite of the fact that it does 
not go well with the rationalistic principles of which the Budd¬ 
hists are the avowed champions. But this path which we may 
call the aveccappasada path or process is particularly 
important for the laity.. The main basis of his conjecture 
is the Vattliupama Sutta. But the Sutta itself, as one can 
clearly see, is addressed to monks and not to the laity.^ We 
have seen that this aveccappasada is said to arise after the 
elimination of the various defilements of die mind (cittassa 
upakkilesa, M. I. 37). It is then that one can partially 
verify the truth of the doctrine. This only indicates its 
similarity to akaravati saddha (rational faith), as we have 
shown above. Moreover, it is nowhere mentioned that it is 
by itself sufficient for salvation. So Dutds conjecture in 
considering it a different path of salvation has no basis. 
Again Dutt contends that the jhanic processes of salvation 
are not mentioned here. But one may notice that despite 
the non-mention of the specific stages of jhanas, the stages 
leading to jhana (meditation) are all clearly described here 


1. Place of Faith in Buddhism, I. H. Q., Vol. i6. p. 640. 

The two other patlis, according to him are (i) the sila-citta-panna 
process and (ii) the sati-patthina process—apparently quite an arbitray 
division. 

2. M.I. 36 ff. 
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as elsewhere.^ This amounts to an indirect reference to the 
jhanic state. 

The indentification of saddha-vimulta with the Arhat 
by Professor Barua^ is also misleading. Dr. Gyomroi-Ludo- 
wyk^ has already drawn attention to the fact that Buddha 
has considered the sadha-vimutta as one who is in need of 
vigilant action (appamadena karaniyam’ti vadami, M. L 
478) which is not the case with an Arhat. We have already 
pointed out that saddha vimutta (which is taken to mean 
emancipated by faith’ in the P. T. S. Dictionary) and the man 
endowed with akaravati saddha (rational faith) are described 
^^^i^tical terms in the Pali Canon. From this one can 
reasonably conclude that the two are meant to be taken 
as the same. 

Although words like cetaso-pasada, aveccappasada, 
akaravati saddha, saddha vimutta, etc., signify the same 
stage of moral and spiritual progress, they nevertheless 
suggest, as hinted earlier, the different aspects of saddha. 
On closer examination one can notice that saddha has been 
conceived in early Buddhism in its affective, conative as 
well as cognitive aspects, though the post-Ganonical litera¬ 
ture from the Milindapanha onwards speaks mainly of the 
first two. For example, both the Milindapanha (34) and 
the Atthasalini (section 304) speak of saddha as having the 
characteristics of appreciation (sampasadana-lakkhana) and 
endeavour (sampakkhandana-lakkhana)—representing the aff¬ 
ective and conative aspects respectively. The word ‘pasada’ 
signifies the affective aspect of saddha. At times we come 
across the word ‘pema’ (filial affection) or even bhatti 
(devotion) to denote this aspect of saddha (nivitthasaddho 
nivitthapemo... abhipasanno, A. V. 326; idha... ekacco 
puggalo ittarasaddho hoti, ittarabhatti ittarapemo, ittara- 


1. The description ofD. I. 73 viz. “pamuditassa piti jayati, piti- 
manassa kayo passambhati, passaddhakayo sukham vedeti snkhino cittam 
samadhiyati” is exactly the same as we find here i.e. in m’.I 37 

2. ‘Faith in Buddhism’ in Buddhistic Studies, edited by B.C. Law, 

pp. 345 ff. 

3. The Valuation of Saddha in the Early Buddhist Texts, 
vol. 3. p. 40. 


U.G.R. 
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ppasado, A. III. 165). Professor N. Dutt seems to be 
largely led by tliese Post-Canonical ideas when he considers 
saddha to have ‘‘two distinct meanings (1) one is faith 
(pasada) producing piti (serene pleasure), and (2) the 
other is self-confidence producing viriya (energy).’’^ Obviously 
he is referring here to the affective and conative aspects of 
saddha. But when he speaks of saddha in the first sense as 
being an antidote to vicikiccha (doubt) and moha (delusion), 
he simply confuses the affective aspect with the cognitive 
aspect. 

The cognitive aspect of saddha has been clearly indica¬ 
ted by the Nettippakarana which says: “Faith has the 
characteristic of trust and the proximate state of belief’ 
(okappana lakkhana saddha adliimuttipaccupatthana, 28). 
It is this cognitive aspect of saddha that we have mainly 
discussed here in view of our epistemological context. More¬ 
over, the Canon also lays special emphasis on this aspect of 
saddha for the simple reason that Buddliism emphasises the 
path of knowledge. Saddha is reckoned as a faculty conducive 
to the realisation of enlightenment, (saddhindriyam bhikkhave 
bodhipakkhiyo dhammo, tarn bodhaya sanavattati, S. V. 227). 
It is this cognitive aspect of saddha which is emphasised by 
Buddha when he points out to Bodhi Rajakumara that a man 
may not be able to learn the art of elephant-riding and 
using the elephant-rider’s hook if he laclcs saddha.- Thus 
saddha in its cognitive aspect is regarded as the fii'st stepping 
stone to knowledge. 

There is no doubt that the valuation of knowledge is 
superior to that of saddha in early Buddhism. This is clearly 
indicated from the dialogue between the householder Gitta 
and Nigantha Nataputta. The latter asks Citta whether he 
believes in the statement of Buddha that discursive or reflective 
thought ceases to be in a higher jhanic (meditative) state. 
Citta answers: “I do not accept this on faitK'" (na khvahana 
saddkaya gacchami, S. IV. 298) and poses the question to 
Nigantha Nataputta as to “which of the two is better— 


T. Place of Faith in Buddhism, I.H.Q. Vol. i6, p. 630. 
2. M. II. 94. 
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knowledge or faith” (loc. cit.). To this the latter replies: 
^^Certainly knowledge is better than faitK"^ (loc. cit.). At this, 
the householder Citta who had the capacity to attain up to 
the fourth jhana says: "‘Knowing and seeing thus why should 
I accept it on the ground of faith in any recluse or Brahmin?” 
(loc. cit.). Similarly we find Buddha telling Ananda: ""You 
say this out of faith, but it is a matter of knowledge for 
the Tathagata (pasada kho tvam. .vadesi hanam eva h’ettha 
Tatha^atassa, D. II. 155; A. II. 180). Again we find Sari- 
putta saying to the Master: ""I do not accept this on 
account of faith in the Lord..For whomsoever. Lord, is it 
unknown, unseen, uncomprehended, unrealised and untouched 
by wisdom, they in that respect may accept on the ground 
of faith in others..but in my case, Lord, it is known, seen, 
comprehended, realised and experienced by wisdom.”^ 

Since saddha is only a means to knowledge which cul¬ 
minates in knowledge, it should not be strange if the Arahant 
is described as being ""free from faith” (assaddho, Dh. 97). 
As evident from the above statement of Sariputta (admit¬ 
tedly an Arahant), an Arahant is one who is in a position 
to claim the highest knowledge without having to rely on 
faith (ahnatra saddhaya. .ahham vyakareyya, S. IV. 138). 
But at the same time, from a different point of view, one 
may speak of the fullest knowledge along with the fullest 
confidence (saddha). Though it may sound paradoxical, but 
it is true. Just as the initial faith is converted into unshakable 
rational faith (akaravati saddha) with the partial verification 
of the truth, so also it is quite consistent to think of the 
highest state of confidence (saddha) with the perfect reali¬ 
sation and verification of the highest truth. Saddha in that 
highest state would virtually merge into or culminate in 
knowledge so much so that it would be all the same whether 
one speaks of an Arahant as absolutely devoid of faith (in one 
sense) or absolutely endowed with it (in another sense). It 
is perhaps due to this reason or consideration that we find 
two kinds of description of an Arahant—completely devoid 
of as well as fully endowed with saddha. The first type of 


I. S. V. 221. 
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description we have just noted above, and the second type of 
it can be seen in the Sarnyutta Nikaya where the Arahant 
is said to be one in whom all the five faculties, viz., saddha^ 
viriya, Sati, samadhi and panM are to be found in their 
fullest maturity (imesam. . pahcannam indriyanarn samatta 
paripuratta araham hoti, S. V. 202). Professor Barua is, thus, 
not unjustified when he says: ‘‘According to the Buddha 
Gotama, the higher is the place of cognition, .the stronger 
are the expressions of faith. There are in other words degrees 
of faith corresponding to the degrees of knowledge.”^ 

From what has been said above, it is clear that saddha 
is an essential preliminary for the holy aspirant. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that it is only necessary but not suffi¬ 
cient for knowledge and salvation. By itself it can only lead 
to heaven (yesam mayi saddhamattam pemamattarn sabbe te 
saggaparayana, M.I. 142). But this is a state which is subject 
to decline (yam pi’ssa tarn saddhamattakam pemamattakam 
tamha pi parihayi, M. I. 444). It may also prove a hindrance 
to salvation if not carefully and critically directed. It may 
generate hatred for those who speak ill of the object or per¬ 
son loved. So it is said: “Affection breeds hatred (pema doso 
jayate, A. II. 213). It is said to produce five drawbacks 
(pane’ime. .adinava puggalappasade, A. III. 270). 

Thus we conclude that saddlia is an essential or indis¬ 
pensable preliminary in early Buddhism, but it is never to be 
confused with uncritical blind faith. Buddha, indeed, is so 
much against blind acceptance of a doctrine that in the 
Apannaka Sutta (M. I. 400-411) he advises people that, in 
case they fail to have rational faith in any teacher or doct¬ 
rine, they should choose their course of life by exercising 
their pure reason rather than by accepting anything blindly 
or uncritically. Thus saddha, as conceived in early Buddhism, 
is in full consonance with the critical attitude adopted by 
Buddha towards authority. 

When we turn to the B. G., we find that here also 
sraddha is greatly emphasised. But in view of its recognition 


I. ‘Faith in Buddhism* in Buddhistic Studies, edited by B. G. 
Law, p. 345. 
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of authority as a source of vaild knowledge and its attach- 
ment to tradition, the treatment of sracldha in it is evidently 
not as critical as it is in early Buddhism. Again, in the B. G., 
it is the affective aspect of sraddha which is most emphasised, 
so much so that in its highest expression, viz., devotion, it is 
recognised as an independent path to the highest goal, though 
the cognitive and conative aspects of it are al.so not completely 
ignored. 

Of the various paths leading to the attainment of truth 
and salvation, ihe path of devotion grounded on faith is said 
to be one. Those who fail to have direct access to the truth 
are advised to adopt the path of devotion and faith which is 
considered quite easy to practise. It is needless to repeat 
that the realisation of the truth consists, according to the B.G., 
in the knowledge of the Self Thus it is said; “Some see the 
Self in the self by the self through meditation (dhvanena), 
others by means of knowledge (Sahkhyena yogena) and still 
others through the path of disinterested action (karma yogena). 
Rut those others who fail to know thus, worship (upasate) 
by hearing from others, and they also, pursuing what they have 
heard, go beyond death.”i Thus the men having no direct 
experience are recommended to take recourse to faith. It is 
said; “Learn that by humble reverence, by inquiry and bv 
service. The men of wisdom who have seen the truth will 
instruct you in knowledge.”^ TheB.G. then sounds a threat to 
the sceptics who, having neither direct knowledge nor faith in 
others indulge m doubt. It says: “The man who is ignorant 
(devoid of direct knowledge) as well as faithless, such a doub¬ 
ting man IS destroyed.- This statement at once reminds one 
of the verse m Buddhism, already referred to viz D A I 
31, which was mistranslated by Poussin and Keith as “the 
Law saves the believer and destroys the unbeliever,- or 


1. B.G. XIII. 24.25. 

2. B.G. IV. 34. 

3. Ajnas ca’sraddadh^as ca 

J . , , ^ d ca, samsayatma vmasyati, B.G. IV. 40. 

4. ‘Faith and Reason in Buddhism’ in 

T . I r *1. Transactions of the Third 

International Congress for the History of Religions, Vol II p 3: 
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“the teaching of the Buddha saves him who has faith but 
destroys the faithless.”^ Curiously enough what Poussin and 
Keith obseiYed with regard to Buddhism is found to be true 
in relation to the B. G. 

From the above statements of the B.G. it appears that 
those who adopt the path of meditation (dhyana), knowledge 
(jnana or sahkya), and even disinterested action (karma-yoga) 
may not necessarily require sraddha (faith), though it is 
always preferable even for them to have it. But the follower 
of the devotional path must always have it in its fullness 
(sraddhaya parayo’ petah, B. G. XII. 2.). In the course of 
his instruction about the path of devotion, Krsna says: ‘‘Men 
who have no faith (asraddadhanah) in this way (devotional 
way) return to the cycle of the mortal world, O Arjuna, 
without attaining to me.”^ gut “those devotees who with faith 
(sraddadhajiah) hold me as their supreme aim and follow 
this immortal wisdom, they are exceedingly dear to me.”^ 
In this path of devotion, it is the degree of faith which 
determines the worth of devotion. “Man is verily of the nature 
of his faith. As is his faith so he becomes.”^ 

Although faith does not seem to be essential or compulsory 
for the followers of other paths, the B. G., in view of its 
theological approach, considers it preferable if they also are 
given to faith and devotion. This attitude of the B.G. is clearly 
reflected in the following verses where the follower of dis¬ 
interested action or karma-yoga, who is reckoned as the follower 
of the best path, is said to be preferred all the more if he is 
faithfully, devoted to the Supreme. Thus Krsna says to Arjuna: 
‘ The follower of disinterested action (yogin) is better than 
ascetics (tapasvibhyo), better also than men of knowledge 
(jnanibhyo) as well as men of rituals (karmibhyah). There¬ 
fore, you do become a yogin, O Arjuna. And of all yogins 
(followers of disinterested action), him I hold to be the best 


1. Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, p« 35 * 

2. B.G. XI. 3. 

3 - G. XII. 20 
4. S-G.XVII. 3 . 
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who with his inner self given to me is devoted full of faith 
(^raddhavan ) to me.”^ 

Again, it is important to remember that in contra¬ 
distinction to early Buddhism where the cognitive aspect of 
saddha is most emphasised, in the B. G. it is the affective 
aspect which is most prominently brought out. This, indeed, 
is only natural for it, since unlike Buddhism, it believes in 
the path of devotion. Then again, early Buddhism lays down 
a critical procedure to examine the teacher before reposing 
confidence (saddha) in him. But the B. G. offers no such 
method of critical examination, and passes on by saying that 
“the men of wisdom who have seen the truth will instruct 
you in knowledge. Learn that by humble reverence, inquiry 
and service.”^ We must not, howevt:r, ignore that the B. G. 
also does not approve of all kinds of faith (sraddha) and, as 
we shall see, it distinguishes among good, passionate and dull 
(sattviki, rajasi and tamasi, B. G. XVII. 2) types of it. But 
its treatment on the whole, unlike Buddhism, is more con¬ 
servative than critical. 

In other respects their treatment of ^raddha (faith) 
seems to be similar. Just as in Buddhism we find three distinct 
aspects of saddha, so also in the B.G., the three aspects of it, 
viz., cognative, conative and affective are to be met with. We 
may take here some examples of them. The cognitive aspect 
of ^raddha is borne out from the statement that “the man of 
faith obtains knowledge” (Sraddhav^ labhate jnanam, B.G. 
IV. 39). Its conative aspect is suggested from the statement 
of Krsna who exhorts Arjuna to discharge his duty with resigna¬ 
tion and faith (sraddhavanto). He says: “Resigning all your 
works to me, with your consciousness fixed in the Self, being 
free from desire and egotism, fight, delivered from your fever. 
Those men who full of fa\th (sraddhavanto) and free from 
cavil act always according to this teaching of mine, they also 
are released from the bondage ofkarmas.”^ In fact, ^raddha 
is said to lead to knowledge only by prompting the faithful 


1. B.G. VI. 46 and 47. 

2. B.G. IV. 34- 

3. B.G. III. 30 and 31. 
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man to act. It is for this reason that the B.G. says: “the man 
( sraddhavan) obtains knowledge endeavouring for it with 
controlled senses” (tatparah sainyatendriyah, B.G. IV. 39). 
Sankara commenting on the word ‘tatparah’ makes it clear 
that it is indicative of endeavour on the part of the faithful 
man.i The affective aspect of faith leading to devotion is 
always very prominent and explicit. Krsna says: “Those who 
fixing their mind on me worship me, ever earnest and posses¬ 
sed oi supreme faith (Sraddhaya parayo’petah)—them do I hold 
as best devoted.”2 “The devotees fully given to me with 
faith (Sraddadhanah) are exceedingly dear to me.”® 

But despite this pronounced stress on ^raddha, the B.G. 
also, like Buddhism, does not consider it sufficient for the 
attainment of the truth and .salvation. Firstly, it has to be 
properly placed in the right object or person, and secondly, the 
goal has to be resolutely and faithfully pursued. We have 
just referred to the three divisions of faith made by the B.G., 
namely, good, passionate and dull of which the B.G. approves 
of the first only. In order to develop this first type of faith, 
the B.G. demands purification of intellect, since it maintains 
that “the faith of every individual is in accordance with his 
intellect.”^ Only the first type of faith is directed towards 
the devotion of the gods. Those having the second type wor- 


I. Safikara »ys ; “The faithful one obtains knowled^. But 
sotneoM may remain sluggish despite his faith. That is why for the 
// JJU-* - knowledge ‘endeavour for that’ is mentioned 

f Sraddhavan, iraddhaiuh labhate jflanam. Sraddhalutve api bhavati 
S B G Atab aha ‘tatparo.. ’jaanalabdhyupaye)., 


2. B.G. XII. 2. 

3. B.G. XII. 20. 


.j. Sattvanurupa sarvasya Sraddha bhavati Bharata, B. G. XVII. 3 
Here the wo^ ‘wttva’ means intellect. It is in this sense that we find it 
used in the Kathopanisad from which, admittedly, the B. G. borrows 
many of its ideas, expressions and even some of its verses with slight 
modificaUons. The meaning of the word ‘sattva’ in Katha. VI. 7 
(IndnyebhyaJ^ param mano, mana^a^l sattvam uttamam; saitvdd adhi 
becomes evident when we compare it with the word 
‘buddhi occurring especially in Katha. III. to. (Indriyebhyah. .. .param 
ca para buddhir, buddher atma mahan paraj). Sankara 
(S.B.G. XVIT. 3) and Ramanuja (R, B. G. XVII. 3.), however, use the 
word antahkarana*(internal sense)for it, yet ‘buddhi’ cannot but be included 
m antahkarana. 
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ship the demigods and the demons, and others having third 
type worship the spirits and ghosts.^ Thus, in a general 
way, the B.G. recommends that faith which is begotten of 
purified intellect, and separates it from that faith which is based 
on passion and dullness.^ The last type of sraddha (faith) is 
virtually a state of faithlessness (^raddhavirahitam).» It is in 
this sense that the apparently moral actions like sacrifice, 
charity, penance or other such actions are condemned, as they 
are performed in a faithless way. The B.G. says; ‘‘Whatever 
sacrifice, charity, or penance is performed or action done, 
without faith is known as ‘futile’(asat), O Arjuna. That is of 
no avail either here or hereafter.”* Thus in a general way the 
B.G. like Buddhism accepts the position that mere faith by 
Itself IS not sufficient. It must be regulated by purified intellect 
and must be intelligently placed in a proper object or person. 
Then again, in order to reach the highest goal, right effort or 
endeavour has to be faithfully developed. Merely reposing 
faith in something cannot secure the goal. This idea is clea¬ 
rly suggested m the verse quoted above where Krsna points 

out: “Those men who and free from iH-wiU 

constantly act (nityam anutisthanti) according to this teaching 
of mine, they also are released from the bondage of karmas.”® 
Similar y when he speaks of faith (sradha)as leading to know¬ 
ledge (jnana), he does not forget to add that the faithful 
man must work for it with his senses well-controlled (tatparah 

samyatendriyah,B.G.IV. 39). Thus, according to the B.G- 
al^, sradha(faith), though greatly emphasised, is not by itself 
sufficient for the attainment of the goal. 

Then again, in the B.G. also like in Buddhism, the 
superiority of knowledge (jnana) over faith (sraddha) is clearly 
recognised. The very fact that the latter is conceived as a 
means to the former and is recommended for those who find it 
difficult to follow directly the path of knowledge and medita¬ 
tion, makes this point clear. In Chapter VI when Krsna is 


1. B.G. XVII. 4. 

2. B.G. XVII. 1-28. 

3. yajnam tamasam paricaksate, B.G. XVII. I3- 
5. B.G. III. 31. 
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instructing Arjuna in the methods of yoga and the control 
of the mind (B.G. VI. 10-28), the latter thinks it difficult to 
pursue it' and frankly asks about the fate of those who fail to 
attain yoga, though possessed of faith (sraddhayo’peto ).2 
Arjuna expresses his apprehension whether such a man deviaring 
from the prescribed patli perishes like a cloud broken by the 
wind (chinnabhram iva na^yati, B.G. VI. 38). Krsna annuls 
his fear and adds : “Never does a virtuous man tread the 
path of woe, O dear one.”® “Such a man who has fallen 
away from yoga, having attained to the heavenly states and 
dwelt there for very many years, is born in the house of the 
pure and prosperous or in the family of yogins themselves.”^ 
“Being fully cleansed of impurities, endeavouring assiduously 
and perfecting himself through many lives, the yogin, then, 
attains to the highest goal.”® This shows that sraddha by 
itself cannot lead a man beyond heaven. In order to reach 
tha highest goal “which is the consumate state of knowledge” 
(nis{ha jnanasya ya para, B.G. XVIII. 50) one has to endea¬ 
vour for so many lives, if he fails to put forth resolute and 
strenuous efforts in this life. 

Similarly on another occasion when Krsna is asking 
Arjuna to follow the prescribed path of the scripture,® the 
latter again wants to know about the fate of those who fail to 
follow the scriptural injunctions but perform sacrifice or wor- 
s'hip filled with faith (^radhaya’nvitah).' Here, in reply to 
Arjuna’s question, Krsna analyses faith (sraddha) into three 
kinds, viz., good (sattviki), passionate (rajasi) and dull 
(tamasi) and points out that men of good faith worship the 
gods(Yajante sattvika devan, B.G.XVII. 4), and by virtue of 
that they reach the gods i e. heaven (Yanti devavrata devan. 


I. 


2 . 


3 . 


4 . 


f). 

6 . 

7. 


B.G. VI. 33 and 34* - u 

Kr§na^acchatn,RG.VI.37. 

na hi kalyanakrtkescid durgat.in tata gacchati, B.G. V 1.40. 

B.G. VI. 41 & 42. 


B.G. VI. 4 j* 
B.G. XVI. 24. 

Ye ^astravidhim 
te§am nistha tu 


utsrjya yajante 
ka krsna sattvam 


^raddhaya* nvitah 
aho rajas tamah, B.V. XVII. i. 
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B.G. IX. 25). Likewise the men of passionate and dull faith 
worship demigods or demons and spirits or ghosts and are led 
accordingly to their respective abodes.^ Thus here also it is 
confirmed that mere faith, even if it be of the best type, can¬ 
not take a man beyond heaven. The same is corroborated 
when tne B.G. says: “One who being endowed with faith 
(^raddhavan) and free from ill-will listens to it, he also be¬ 
comes free from sins and attains the holy worlds (^ubhaml 
lokan) of the virtuous.’’^ 

The upshot of this is that those who find it difficult to 
follow any prescribed path strictly, they may adopt the easier 
path of faith whereby they may fare fairly well in any of the 
spiritual pursuits. But with mere faith they cannot go beyond 
heaven and it is clearly stated that heaven is a state of limited 
duration. The raison (Telre of this limited gain is said to be 
the fact that the man of mere faith lacks true knowledge, and 
is motivated by desires. His desire is fulfilled on account of 
his faith, but the true goal is not achieved due to the lack 
of true knowledge. As the B.G. puts it: f‘Endowed with that 
faith he endeavours for the propitiation of that (deity) and 
as decreed by my own self, he obtains his desires from him. 
But the fruit of these men of little wisdom (alpamedhasam) 
is only temporary.”^ These faithful worshippers (bhakta. . 
^raddhaya’nvitah) of the gods “fall down, since they do not 
truly know me (the Supreme)”^. Thus in considering knowledge 
as superior to faith and in thinking of the latter as leading 
only to heaven which is subject to decline, the B.G. and Bud¬ 
dhism are found to be in perfect accord. It is quite possible 
that the B.G., despite its greater stress on faith, might have 
found it difficult to go against the role of saddha set 
up by early Buddhism, notwithstanding the fact that their 
conception of it is different in accordance with their respective 
critical and conservative approaches. 


1. B.G. XVII. 4 IX. 25. 

2. B.G. XVII. 71. 

3. B.G. VII. 22 and 23. 

4. B.G. IX. 23 & 24. 
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The Limits of Knowledge :— 

The question that we have to consider here is whether 
the range of human knowledge has any limit or is limitless 
(capable of knowing all). In other words, is it possible for 
human beings to be omniscient? 

(A) Buddha^s Answer to the Qttestion of Omniscience : — 

The question has been posed directly before Buddha and 
we find him answering both in a positive as well as negative 
way which seems to indicate that he is claiming omniscience 
in one sense and disowning it in another. The ascetic 
Vacchagotta pointedly inquires of him whether it is correct 
to describe him as an omniscient being. To this Buddha 
gives the following answer: “Those ‘who say that the recluse 
Gotama is omniscient, and all-seeing and professes to have 
knowledge and insight without residue which is constantly and 
at all times present to him, whether be walks or stands, 
sleeps or keeps awake—are not reporting me correctly 
and misrepresent me falsely and untruly.”^ He further adds 
that one would report him properly by saying that ^‘the rec¬ 
luse Gotama has a threefold knowledge” (Tevijjo samano 
Gotamo ti, M. I. 482), namely (i) unlimited (as much as he 
likes) retrocognition, (ii) unlimited clairvoyance and (iii) 
knowledge of the destruction of the defiling impulses (loc. 
cit)- This enumeration of the threefold knowledge can by no 
means be taken as exhaustive, since elsewhere in the Nikayas 
(e.g. D.I. 78-84; S.I. 191) we find mention of other kinds of 
higher knowledge along with these, which monks are said to 
attain after the fourth jhana. So the claim of only the last 
three kinds of knowledge is made here by Buddha presumably 
to indicate the highest value and importance of this threefold 
knowledge, and to signify that he, being in possession of it, is 
a perfectly enlightened one or an Arahant. 

On another occastion when King Pasenadi inquires of him 


I. Ycte...evam ahaipsu : ‘Samano Gotamo sabbaiiiiu sabbadassavi, 
aparisesam fianadassanaip papjanati, carato ca me titthato ca suttassa ca 
jagarassa ca satatam samitaip flanadassanam paccupatlhitan’ ‘ti’ na me tc 
vuttavadino, abbhacikkhanti ca pana man te asata abhutena ti, M,I. 482. 
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whether it is true that he (Buddha) denies the possibility of 
omniscience, the latter answers as follows: “Those who say 
that the recluse Gotama denies the possibility of there being 
any recluse or Brahmin as omniscient and all-seeing are not 
reporting me properly and are accusing me falsely and 
untruly.”J He then further clarifies his statement by pointing 
out that what he means to deny is the possibility of an omnis¬ 
cient person capable of knowing all at the same time. As he 
says: “It is not pos.sible that a recluse or Brahmin would 
know and see all at the same time” (Natthi so samano va 
brahmano va yo sakid eva sabban hassati sabbarn dakkhiti, 
n’etam thanarn vijjati ti. M. II. 127). 

This makes the position clear as to why Buddha disowns 
omniscience and again at the same time accepts the validity 
of it. It appears that during Buddha’s time the word ‘omnis¬ 
cient’ (sabbahnu or sabbadassavl) was ambiguously used and, 
therefore, Buddha disclaimed omniscience in one sense and 
claimed it in another. It is important to note that Buddha dis¬ 
claims it when it is attributed to him in the sense of knowing 
and seeing all at all times, whether walking or sleeping etc. 
But when King Pasenadi asks him about omniscience in a 
general way he does not deny it, and clarifies the position by 
pointing out that he denies only that concept of omniscience 
in which one claims to know and see all at once. It may be 
remembered that it is this latter type of omniscience which 
is said to be claimed by the Jain leader, Nigantha Nataputta 
(M. II. 31), whose views are frequently criticised by 
Buddha.2 

Thus it appears that omniscience in the dispositional 
sense, or in the sense of a capacity to know something if and 
when one desires to have this knowledge, is tacitly accepted 
by Buddha. One may raise doubts about it on the ground 
that Buddha in reply to the question of King Pasenadi has 
only granted its possibility in relation to other recluses and 
Brahmins and not its actuality with regard to his own self 
But such doubt can hardly be sustained when it is made quite 


1. M. II. 127. 

2. M.I. 372-378, 519; II. 214-223. 
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clear in the Nikayas that Buddha had attained the highest 
knowledge. None in the past, present or future is supposed to 
have knowledge ^upcrior to Buddha, and in the present none 
is said even to equal him, though in the past and future there 
were and there would be his equals. Sariputta openly declares 
before Buddha: ‘‘I have such conviction in the Exalted One that 
I think that there never was nor would ever be nor is now 
a recluse or Brahmin who may excel the Exalted One in res¬ 
pect of knowledge”^. On being asked by the Master to acco¬ 
unt for this grand and bold statement (a^abhl vaca), Sari¬ 
putta explains it by comparing the highest state of knowledge 
with a king’s fortress having only one door (eka dvararn) so 
that anyone entering it must follow one and the same route.^ 
Buddha then explicitly approves the statement of the latter by 
saying that “in speaking thus you will be reporting me 
properly and not misrepresenting me.”^ Sariputta further 
says on the above-mentioned ground that the past and future 
Enlightened Ones were and would be equal to Buddha in 
knowledge, but in the present there can be none, on account 
of the fact that two perfectly Enlightened Ones cannot possi¬ 
bly be born at the same time in the same cosmos.^ This 
statement also is likewise fully endorsed by Buddha.^ In fact, 
we find Buddlia himself making this unambiguous declaration: 
“Whatever has been seen heard, reflected, known, obtained, 
discovered and mentally contemplated by the world of the 
gods, Mara and Brahma along with other beings including 
recluses. Brahmins, gods and men—is well known to the 
Tathagata.® 

This shows that Buddha’s reluctance in claiming un¬ 
qualified omniscience is mainly due to some prevalent 
misconceptions about the term. Besides this, there appears to 
be one more difficulty about it and that is about the know- 


1. Evam pasanno aham bhante Bhagavati, na c^u na ca bhavis- 
sati na c’etarahi vijjati anno samano va brahmano va Bhagavata bhiyyo- 
bhinnataro, yad idam sambodhiyam ti. D. II. 82; III. Q9« 

2. D. II. 83; III. ic>i. 

3. D. III. 115. 

4. Atthanam etam anavak^o yam ekissa lokadhatuya dve arahanto 
sammasambuddha apubbam acarimam uppajjcyyum netam thanam vijjati 
ti, D. III. 114. 

D. III. .11,. 

6. D. III. ,35'. 
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ledge pertaining to the future. Buddha does not seem to 
claim unlimited precognitive knowledge of the future, possibly 
because of its pardy undetermined nature. The courses of 
future events being partly dependent on those of the past 
and present, the futuie, evidently, cannot be considered as 
wholly determined, and hence to speak of omniscience in 
relation to future is to maintatin an impossible position. 
Thus in the Pasadika Sutta Buddha himself states: ^Tt is 
possible that other heretical teachers may say ^the recluse 
Gotama speaks of an enormous knowledge with regard to the 
past but not with regard to the future’.Buddha explains 
it by pointing out that past is a matter of recall and so the 
Tathagata recalls as much as he likes (so yavatakain akahk- 
hati tavatakam anussarati, D. III. 134) but regarding the 
future his knowledge is based on his enlightenment (bddhiyarn 
hanaip uppajjati, loc. cit.). So one can see by virtue of his 
present enlightenment, that there is no future rebirth for him 
(natthi’dani punabbhavo ti, loc. cit.). 

In the light of these difficulties one can clearly see why 
Buddha is reluctant to claim unqualified and unreserved 
omniscience. But he seems to have no objection in being 
called omniscient with these reservations. In fact, it is only 
in this sense that omniscience can reasonably be spoken of 
The Milindapahha, (pp. 102fr), for example, ascribes omnis¬ 
cience to Buddha in this sense. In the Pali Canon also we 
find references to all-knowing Buddha which perhaps have to 
be understood in this light. In the Samyutta Nikaya, for 
example, Buddha is called '^all-knowing” (sabbavidum, S. I. 
33), who having the eye (of wisdom) sees all( sabbam passati 
cakkhuma, S. I. 134). Buddha himself claims before Baka 
Brahma: ‘‘I am an Exalted One having infinite vision” 
(Anantadassi bhagava’ham asmi, S.I. 143). The Sutta- 
nipata describes Buddha as ' one who has the knowledge and 
insight into all things” (sabbesu dhammesu ca nana-dassi, 
Sn. 84). All this shows that omniscience is acceptable to 
Buddha provided the reservations suggested by him are made. 

In the later stratum of the Canon, however, we come 


I. D. III. 134. 
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across a real difference in this concept of omniscience. The 
Patisambhidamagga and the Kathavatthu, for example, ascribe 
unqualified and unreserved omniscience to Buddha. The former 
in its very first section known as -Nana-Katha’ takes the 
omniscience of Buddha for granted and proceeds to explain 
what constitutes the omniscience of the Tathagata (Katamarn 
Tathagatassa sabbannutananarn, 131). It points out that it 
consists in ‘‘knowing everything conditioned and unconditioned 
without residue (Sabbam saiikhatam asahkhatam anavasesam 
j^ati ti, loc. cit.) including all knowledge about the past, 
present and future (atitarn, .anagatarn..paccuppaimam sabbain 
janati ti, loc. cit.), besides various other components of this 
omniscience. Then it proceeds to explain what is meant by 
‘all-seeing’ (Kenatthena samantacakkhu, op. cit. p. 133) which 
curiously enough is taken in a still wider sense than the 
omniscience, for the latter (sabbannutananarn) is mentioned 
as one of the fourteen kinds of Buddha’s knowledge (Guddasa 
Buddhafianani, loc. cit.). Similarly the Kathavatthu includes 
the epithets, omniscient (sabbannu\ and all-seeing (sabbadas- 
savi) in the list of eight epithets ascribed to Buddha.^ 

This indicates that sometime before the final completion 
of the Pali Canon, unimlited knowledge or omniscience came 
to be ascribed to Buddha, but in the early record of the text 
it is ascribed only in a qualified sense. It is importemt to remem¬ 
ber here that the attainment of this highest knowledge on the 
part of Buddha exemplifies the range of human knowledge, for 
he is said to attain it as a man by means of his normal human 
effort. It is clearly stated: “Whatever is attainable by a faith¬ 
ful steadfast and enterprising noble man through manly 
effort, manly vigour, manly endeavour and manly perseverance, 
that has heen attained by the Exalted One.”^ It is, however, 
accepted that this highest knowledge is difficult to attain.Buddha 
himself after attaining perfect enlightenment says: “With diffi¬ 
culty have I attained it” (Kicchena me adhigatain, M. I. 


1. The list of the eight epithets is mentioned as follows:—Tatha- 
gato, Jino, Sattha, Sammasambuddho, Sabbafiriu Sabbadassdvi Dhammas- 
sami, Dhammapatisarano—Kathavatthu, 1228. 

2. Yaip...saddhena kulaputtena pattabbam araddhaviriyena thama- 
vata purisathamena purisaviriyene purisaparakkamena purisadhorayhena, 
anuppattam tam Bhagavata. D. III. 113. 
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168) There are only a few among men who really attain it 
and go to the other shore (Appaka te manussesu, ye jana 
paragamino, S. V. 24). 

In the light of what has been said we cannot agree with 
Kern who in an unreserved manner ascribes onmiscience to 
Buddha without distinguishing between the early and later 
strata of Buddhist thought, and goes to the extent of charac¬ 
terising it as a superhuman non-rationalistic system. To quote 
his own words: “Buddhism is professedly no rationalistic 
system, it being a superhuman (uttarimanussa) Law, founded 
upon the decrees of an omniscient and infallible Master.”^ 
Poussin^ and Keith^ also hold the same view and quote his 
above-mentioned line with approval. We have already explained 
the different senses in which Buddha’s teaching can be regarded 
as rationalistic and shown that such views as those of Kern, 
Poussin and Keith are untenable. 

We shall see later in our next chapter on metaphysics 
that the ten unanswered metaphysical questions (dasa aby^a- 
tani) of the Pali texts, by no means imply the lack of know¬ 
ledge on the part of Buddha, as Keith has wrongly taken 
them to mean.^ It is not without reason that they were called 
‘unspeakable’ and not ^unknowable’. The limits of speech, as 
also of pure reason (takka) do not necessarily imply limits of 
knowledge, and we shall see that in Buddhism this, indeed, is 
the case. Thus our conclusion about the qualified concept of 
omniscience In early Buddhism is not jeopardised by this 
consideration. 

{B) The B. G. Concept of Omniscience as Compared with that of 
Buddhism :— 

The B. G. here also as elsewhere, in keeping with its 
usual unanalytical approach, makes no critical examimtion of 
the concept of omniscience and, like the later stratum of the 
Buddhist texts, speaks of unqualified omniscience i.e., know- 


1. Manual of Buddhism, p. 50. 

2. Bouddhisme, p, 132, foot-note 3. 

3. Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, p. 33, 

4. Keith says ; “It is quite legitimate to hold that the Buddha was 
a genuine agnostic...that he had no reasoned or other conviction on the 
matter.” Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, p. 63. 
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ledge without any limitation. Besides, its entire approach is 
metaphysical and theological and this gives an entirely different 
orientation to the whole problem. 

The highest knowledge is said to consist in the realisa¬ 
tion of the Supreme Reality which is conceived at times im¬ 
personally as Brahman and at times personally as God. This 
Reality being conceived as all-inclusive and non-exclusive, the 
knowledge or realisation of it amounts to knowing all without 
residue. Thus, Krsna while proceeding to impart the highest 
knowledge to Arjuna, speaks as follows: ‘‘Hear then, O Arjuna, 
how practising yoga with your mind centred in me, with me 
as your refuge, you will know me entirely and indubitably (asam- 
sayam samagrarn marn yatha jhasyasi tac chrnu). I shall 
expound to you this knowledge together with the reason by 
knowing which nothing else will be left to be known here (yaj 
jnatva ne’ha bhuyo’nyaj jnatavyam avasisyate)”^ This is evi¬ 
dently a promise to bestow omniscience which is to be realised 
by knowing Krsna (representing the Supreme Reality). There 
is no doubt that the B. G. conceives of this Reality, as all- 
embracing. As Krsna puts it: “Nothing whatever is beyond 
me, O Arjuna. All this is woven in me as pearls in a thread”“ 
“I hold this entire imiverse pervading it with a single fraction 
of myself.”^ An unqualified claim to know the past, present as 
well the future is made by Krsna (veda’hani samatitani varta- 
manani ca’rjuna, bhavisyani ca bhutani. . .., B. G. VII. 26). 
Now, it is by knowing this all-comprehending and all¬ 
knowing Reality that all is said to be known without 
residue. Knowing is conceived in the B. G. as becoming one 
with the Reality. To know Reality is to become one with it. In 
other words, the B. G. conceives of the highest knowledge as 
the identification with the Supreme, known as Brahman or 
Paramatman. As it puts it: “The knower of Brahman is esta¬ 
blished in Brahman” (Brahmavid Brahmani sthitah, B.G.,V. 20) 
This point is repeatedly emphasised (e. g. Brahmaiva 
tena gantavyam, IV. 24; tasmad Brahmani te sthitah, V. 19; 
Brahma sampadyate tada, XIII. 30.) The same state of merg- 


1. B.G. VII. I & 2. 

2. B.G. VII. 7. 

3. B.G. X. 42. 
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ing is conveyed in theological terms as well (e. g. tato mam 
tattvato jfiatva viiate tadanantaram, XVIII. 55; cf. IV. 9; 
IX. 34; X. 55; XI. 54; XII. 8; XVIII. 65 & 68). It is 
difficult to agree with Garbe who disapproves of this merging 
and regards salvation as -'‘a state of blissful freedom of the 
soul, existing on individually, in the presence of God.”^ He 
tries to read too much into the verse XV. 7 of the B. G. and 
observes: “The expression ‘mamai’va’rnso jivalokejivabhutah 
sanatanah (XV. 7) is so clear that one must be indeed a 
credulous follower of Sankara to understand the word ‘am^a* 
in this important passage, in a Vedantic sense as equivalent 
to ‘an imaginary, an apparent part”. 2 He thinks that ‘ the 
individual soul., has detached itself as a part of the Divine 
Soul”. 3 It is true that the B. G. does not subscribe to the 
maya theory of Sankara and does not regard things and beings 
of the universe as imaginary appearances,^ yet there is no 
doubt that it regards the Soul as essentially one with the 
Supreme and not a detached part as Garbe thinks. The same 
Supreme Self or Principle is said to abide as one in all beings 
(sarvabhutasthitam. ekatvam ^thitah, B. G. VI, 31; I^varah 
sarvabhutanam hrddei^e’ijuna tisthati, XVIII. 61) and is 
explicitly said to be the same as the Self(Aham atma gudake^a 
sarvabhutasayasthitah, B.G. X. 20; K^etrajharn ca’pi mam 
viddhi, XIII. 2.). The word ‘amsa’ (part), in relation to 
the Self has, therefore, to be understood in the sense of 
limited manifestation of the Supreme like the so-called part 
of the indivisible and all-pervasive ether (yatha sarvagatam 
sauksmy^ akasam no’ palipyate, B.G. XIII. 32). This being 
so, man with the realisation of his unity and identity with 
the all-inclusive and all-knowing Supreme, naturally becomes 


1. I.A., Vol. 47. Supplement, p. 27. 

2. I.A. Vol. 47, Supplement p. 25. 

3. Ibid., p. 25. 

4. Gf. Prof. Dasgupta rightly observes : “The Gf/a...does not assert 
anywhere that Brahman is the only reality and all else that appear is 
false and unreal. The word mdyd is, no doubt, used in the Gita in three 
passages; but its meaning is not what Sankara ascribes to it in his famous 
interpretation of Vedantic thought.” A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol 
II. p. 478. 
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all-knowing and attains entire knowledge without residue. As 
the B. G. explicitly states: “He who thus being free from 
delusion knows me as the Highest Person (Purusottamam) is 
all-knowing (sarvavid)”.^ Similarly, speaking of the all-com¬ 
prehensive knowledge Krsna says: “When you know it, you 
shall not fall again into such delusion, O Arjuna. By this 
you shall see all existences without residue (asesena) in the 
Self^ then in me ”.2 

It is thus clear that the B. G. concept of omniscience 
unlike that of early Buddhism is without reservation. More¬ 
over, it gives a metaphysical and theological interpretation 
to it which is entirely different from the empirical and non- 
theological account of early Buddhism. 

However, the B. G. agrees with Buddhism in accepting 
the fact that the attainment of this highest knowledge is very 
difficult and scarce. It says: “Among thousands of men 
scarcely one strives for perfection and of those striving aspi¬ 
rants scarcely one knows me truly (tattvatah)”^ Even great 
recluses and the host of gods are said to be devoid of this 
highest knowledge. Speaking in theological terms, Krs^ says: 
“Neither the host of gods nor the great sages know me.”^ 
Arjuna also is found to speak in the same vein: “Neither the 
gods nor the demons, O Lord, know thy mainfestation”^ Then 
again like Buddhism, the B. G. also regards the highest 
knowledge as incomprehensible to reason (‘acintyam’, as the 
B. G. calls it, II. 25; VIII. 9; XII. 3 and ‘atakkavacaro’as 
Buddha describes it, D. I. 17, 22, 39; M. I. 167), though 
one can attain it by proper perseverance® and meditation.^ 


1. B.G. XV. 19. 

2. B.G. IV: 35. 

3. B.G. VII. 3. 

4. Na me viduh suraganah -na mahar^yahi, B.G.X. 2. 

f). na hi te Bhagavan vyaktiip vidur deva na d^av^., B.G.X. 14. 

6. yatanto yoginas cai’nam pasyanti (B.G. XV. ii); 
yuktace§tasya karmasu.. .yogo bhavati duhkhaha (B.G. VI. 17). 

7. Dhyancna* tmani pasyanti kecid atmanam atmana, B.G. XIII. 24 
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the metaphysics of the b.g. and 

EARLY BUDDHISM 

Buddha's^pproach to Metaphysics, as Distinct from that of the 

We observed in the beginning of the previous chapter 
t e outlook of the B. G. and early Buddhism is pre- 
^inantly practical. They try to suggest practical ways 
. to solve the pressing problems of life and to 

^ ^ state of absolute perfection. But it is interesting to 
o ice the diversity of the approach despite the unity of their 
approach of the B. G. is mainly metaphysical 
^ offers solutions mostly on the basis of traditional 
Buddb* prosuppositions, whereas the approach of early 

meta thoroughly empirial in which the traditional 

therf^r y^'^ical speculations are brushed aside. Naturally, 
theo ^ explicit mention of different 

syste concepts of metaphysics which, despite their un- 

synoptic treatment, clearly indicate the meta- 
nietan^ the B. G. But in early Buddhism, where 

from problems are meticulously avoided (as evidenced 

tani ’ ^ ^^^^Pf^ysical questions called ‘abyaka- 

Some 5 ^ categorical answer to them is not to be found, 

are set^^^^^^^' however, are given as to why these questions 
anH ^ enables one to understand the attitude 

d”rec, Brides this in- 

places knowing his views on metaphysics, we find at 

the b criticisms of very many metaphysical theories. On 

Buddb ^ ^hese direct and indirect sources we can ascertain 
^ ^to the major metaphysical problems and 
compare it with that of the B. G. 

But Buddha s silence or his setting aside of metaphysical 
^ been a subject of controversy among scholars 

an different views have been expressed about the meaning 
an significance of it. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
rst the nature and significance of his silence without which 
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his altitude to metaphysical problems cannot be rightly 
understood or appreciated. After having examined this 
question, we can, with added informations from is icit 

utterances and criticisms, determine his correct metaphysical 
position and compare it with that of the B. G. e, ere 
fore, first propose to exarqjne briefly the nature an 
significance of Buddha’s silence. 

The Nature and significance of Buddha^s Silence: 

The chief metaphysical questions which Buddha is either 
silent about (Bhagava tunhi ahosi, S. IV. 400)) or rejects 
(ma h’evarn, A. II. 161) or brushes aside (na kallo panho, 
S. II. 61) are the questions pertaining to the duration and 
extent of the world, identity or non-identity of the soul and 
the body, and the existence or non-existence of the Tatha- 
gata (liberated saint) after death. Thus altogether the 
following ten questions are enumerated in the Pali Canon 
(e. g., M. I. 426, 4i'4-5) under the name abyakata panha 
(unanswered^ questions) :— 

( 1 ) sassato loko, the world is eternal 

(2) asassato loko, the world is not eternal 

(3) antava loko, the world is finite 

(4) anantava loko, the world is infinite 

(5 ) tarn jivam tarn sariram, the soul is indentical with the body 

(6) ahnam jivarn anharn sariram, the soul is different from 
the body 

(7) hoti Tatliagato pararn marana, the liberated one ex¬ 
ists after death 

(8) na hoti Tathagato param marana, the liberated one 
does not exist after death 

(9) hoti ca na ca hoti Tathagato param marana, the lib¬ 
erated one does and does not exist after death 

(10) n’eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato param marana, the 
liberated one neither exists nor does not exist after 
death. 


I. It is more accurate both in word and spirit to translate 
word ‘abyakata’ as ‘unanswered’ or ‘unexplained*, as has been done b> 
Professor Jayatilleke (Early Buddhist Theory of Knoweldge, p. 471) and 
not as ‘inexpressible’ as Professor Murti has done (The Central Philosophy 
of Buddhism, p. 36 ). 
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Of these, evidently Nos. 1 and 2 concern the question of 
the duration of the world, Nos. 3 and 4, the extent of tlie 
world, Nos. 5 and 6, the identity or difference between the 
soul and the body and Nos. 7 to 10. the existence or non¬ 
existence of the liberated saint after death. In the Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature the number is extended to fourteen by 
giving four alternatives^ each to the questions of the 
duration and extent of the world in place of only two 
assigned to them in the Pali Canon. 

Now, there could be various reasons for not answering 
these questions. Opinions of scholars being widely divided 
on the issue, it is better to proceed with a clear analysis of 
the various considerations which may have led Buddha to 
refrain from making any categorical reply. Firstly, the 
questions may be answerable or may not be answerable by 
their very nature. In case they are answerable, it is possible 
that Buddha may not have known their answers (Scepti¬ 
cism, Naive Agnosticism), or he may have deliberately 
avoided them even while knowing the answers in view of 
their irrelevance for the purpose (Pragmatism). On the other 
hand, if they are unanswerable, their nnanswerability may be 
either due to limited capacity of the human mind (Rational 
Agnosticism) or due to the inherent inappropriateness or 
meaninglessness of the questions themselves (Logical Positivism). 
We may express these possibilities in the form of a table as 
follows:— 


Unanswered questions 


Answerable 


Unanswerable 


Answers not 
known 
(Scepticism, 
Naive Agnosti¬ 
cism) 


Answers 
known but 
avoided on 
account of 
their 

irrelevance 

(Pragmatism) 


Beyond the 
grasp of the 
intellect 
(Rational 
Agnosticism) 


Meaningless 
or in¬ 
appropriate 
to the 
context 
(Logical 
Positivism) 


I. cf. Professor Murti—The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, P. 
footnote 2. 
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Again one has to bear in mind the following considera¬ 
tions:— 

(i) The reasons behind setting aside these questions 
may not be the same in all cases. Some ques¬ 
tions may have been set aside for some reasons 
and others for other reasons. 

(ii) Then again, the alternatives need not be mutually 
exclusive. An answer might be avoided on acco¬ 
unt of its irrelevance, besides at the same time 
being intellectually incomprehensible. 

(iii) Again some of these questions might be ambiguous 
and liable to different interpretations, answerable 
in one sense and unanswerable in another so that 
any unreserved categorical answer could be mis¬ 
construed and be misleading. 

According to A.B. Keith and A. J. Bahm the reason 
behind Buddha’s silence was his lack of clear knowledge about 
the reality, besides his practical or pragmatic considerations. 
Jacob also seems to hold a similar view and reads into it an 
element of agnosticism analogous to that of Sahjaya. To 
quote their own words, Keith says: ‘Tt is quite legitimate 
to hold that the Buddha was a genuine agnostic...and that 
he had no reasoned or other conviction on the matter.^ 
Keith is led ‘‘to the conclusion that agnosticism in these 
matters is not based on any reasoned conviction of the limits 
of knowledge; it rests on the twofold ground that the 
Buddha has not himself a clear conclusion on the truth on 
these issues, but is convinced that disputation on them will 
not lead to the frame of mind which is essential for the attain¬ 
ment of Nirvana.Thus Keith supports the first view, viz. 
the Naive Agnosticism, though recognising at the same time 
the validity of the Pragmatic approach. A.J. Bahm also 
favours a similar view. He, however, grants Buddha the 
credit of recognising the limits of human knowledge. He 
says; “Indeed, it is quite central to the nature of the philoso¬ 
phical enterprise...to grasp what is ultimate regarding the 
ability and inability of men to understand each other. 


1. Buddhist Philosophy in Indian and Ceylon, p. 63. 

2. Ibid^ p. 45. 
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Gotama did not wholly understand reality, and it may be 
something to his credit, not that he did not try, but that he 
recognised, after trying, that expecting more understanding 
than we will get leads to unhappiness.”^ Jacobi arguing in 
favour of the Agnostic views of Buddha says ‘‘In support of 
my assumption that Buddha was influenced by contemparory 
Agnosticism, I may adduce a tradition.. that the most dis¬ 
tinguished pair of his disciples, Sariputta and Moggalana, had 
previously to their conversion, been adherents of Sahjaya, and 
had brought over to Buddha 250 disciples of their former 
teacher. This happened not long after Buddha’s reaching 
Bodhi, i.e. at the very beginning of the new sect, when its 
founder must have been willing, in order to win pupils, to 
treat prevalent opinions with all due consideration.It is 
needless to repeat that Sanjaya’s Agnosticism was supposed 
to be based on utter ignorance and he was characterised as 
‘‘the most foolish and stupid of all recluses and Brahmins” 
(ayah ca imesam samanabrahmananarn sabba-balo sabba- 
mulho, D I. 59). Jacobi’s suggestion implies that Buddha 
in order to win pupils adopted a kind of agnosticism similar 
to that of Sahjaya. 

This Naive Agnostic interpretation said to be based on 
Ignorance can hardly find any support from the Pali texts, 
which, as we have already seen (supra pp. 273-276), ascribe 
omniscience to Buddha. 

Keith (op. cit. p. 44, fn.3) points to three references in 
support of his view-Ud ll, S.V.437, D.I. 179. Of these the 
first and last contain no discussion of the ‘avyakata’ (unans¬ 
wered) topics and the second one (S.V. 437) which mentions 
the parable of the Simsapa-leaves proves just the opposite of 
what Keith says. In this lattter context Buddha takes a hand¬ 
ful of Simsapa-leaves and asks the monks whether the leaves 
in his hand or those in the forest were greater in number. 
The monks naturally reply that the leaves in the forest were 
obviously much g-eater in number, whereupon Buddha 
remarks. Similarly, O monks, what I know and have not 


1 . Philosophy of the Buddha, p. 27. 

2. Jaina Sutras, S.B.E., Vol. 45^ p. xxix. 
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taught is greater and what I have taught is very litde.” (S. 
V. 438). 

Bahiii’s view that ‘‘Gotaina did not wholly understand 
reality” seems to ignore the explicit passages of tlie Pali Canon 
describing Buddha as all-knowing (sabbavidurn, S.I.33; 
sabbam passati cakkhuma; S.I. 134; AnantadassI Bhagavaham 
asmi; S.I. 143; sabbarn Tathagatena abhisambuddharn, D.III. 
135; sabbesu dhammesu ca hanadassi, Sn. 84) and having the 
highest wisdom.^ Again Bahm does not seem to take note of 
the supra-ratlonal or paranormal knowledge attained and 
taught by Buddha, and seems to regard rational or intellec¬ 
tual knowledge as constituting the limits of human understan¬ 
ding when he thinks of Buddha as holding the view that 
“expecting more undei-standing than we will get leads 
to unhappiness.” It is true that Buddlia recognises the 
limitations of normal conceptual knowledge but he does not 
consider such knowledge to constitute tlie limits of human 
understanding. On the other hand, he speaks of nonconcep- 
tual paranormal knowledge beyond reason (atakkavacaro, 
M.I. 167), the e.xpectation of which is not only desirable 
but indispensable for the attainment of the highest goal. It 
leads not to unhappiness but to supreme happiness"" or 
Nibbana (Nibbanam paramam sukham, Dh. 203 and 204.). 

Jacobi (op. cit., p. xxix) refers in support of his view 
to the similarity between the questions put to Sahjaya by 
Ajatasattu in the Samahnaphala Sutta (D.I. 58-59) and the 
same put to the nun Khema by Pasenadi in the Samyutta 
Nikaya (S.IV. 375). It is true that the questions are asked 
in identical terms but this does not mean that the answers 
given by Sanjaya and the nun Khema are also identical. 
Sahjaya expresses his sheer ignorance while giving negative 
answers to all alternative questions about the existence or 
non-existence of the Tathagata,^ whereas the nun Khema clea¬ 
rly points out the impropriety of the questions in the supra- 

1. n’eva attano samasamaip samanupassami kuto bhiyyo, atha kho 
aham eva tattha bhiyyo yadidam adhippannati, D. III. 139. 

2. hoti Tathagato param marana ti iti ce me assa...iti te nam 
vyakareyyam...na hoti...hoti ca na hoti ca...nevahoti na na hoti Tathagato 
param rnarana ti iti ce me assa...iti te naip vyakareyyam. Evam ti pi me 
no, tatha ti pi me no, annatha ti pi me no, no ti pi me no, no no ti pi 
me no’ti., D.I. 59. 
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mundane context, and gives ample suggestions to indicate the 
profundity of the state realised by the Tathagata. The five 
aspects of personality through which one is cognized or 
determined in terms of existence or non-existence are said to 
be abandoned by the Tathagata, and thus he is said to go 
beyond the sphere of existence or non-existence and become 
profound, incomprehensible and unfathomable (gambhiro, 
appameyyo, duppariyogaho, S. IV. 376-9) ^ like the innumer¬ 
able (particles of sand in the Ganges or the immeasurable 
water of the great ocean.^ Thus we find that the views of 
Sanjaya are based on his ignorance and stupidity (mandatta 
momuhatta, D. 1.27) whereas those of Buddba (as represen¬ 
ted here by the nun Khema) are based on his direct 
experience of the highest state. Therefore it is wrong to see 
any similarity in their view merely on the basis of the 
resemblance of the questions put to them. In fact, Buddha 
rejects the views of all the six titihiyas (sectarians) including 
those of Sanjaya and nowhere do we find him adopting a 
deliberately erroneous view “in order to win pupils” as 
Jacobi believes. 

Besides, there is good evidence in the Pali Canon to 
show that Buddha’s silence was not due to his ignorance. In 
the Gula-Sakuludayi Sutta we find Buddha claiming to 
know the answers to the questions pertaining to the be- 
ginnning and end (pubbantairi and aparantam) which he 
does not deliberately answer. He points out that those who 
have the capacity to see the past and the future without limit 
can surely answer these questions satisfactorily. To quote his 
own words: ‘‘He who recollects the various forms of previ¬ 
ous lives, for example, one life, two lives, .in all their modes, 
details and multiple forms, he may ask me a question per¬ 
taining to the beginning (pubbantairi) or I may ask him a 
question pertaining to the beginning, and he may satisfy me 


I. yena rupena Tathagatam paBhapayamano panfiapeyya taip ruparn 

Tathagatassa pahinam ucchinnamulain...rupasarikhayavimutto...Tathagato 

gambhiro appameyyo duppariyogaho...vedana...sahna...sahkliara...vinhana- 

sahkhaya vimutto...gambhiro, appameyyc^ duppariyogaho, S. IV. 376-7. 

2. atthi te koci ganako ya muddiko va sahkhayako va yo pahoti 
Gahgaya valukam ganetum...niahasamudde udakaip maniturn, S. IV. 376. 
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by answering the question pertaining to the beginning or I 
may satisfy him by answering the question pertaining to the 
beginning. (Likewise) he who with his purified paranormal 
clairvoyant vision sees beings dying and being reborn, the low 
and the high, the fair and the ugly, the good and the evil, 
each according to his karma, he may ask me a question per¬ 
taining to the end (aparantarn) or I may ask him a question 
pertaining to the end and he may satisfy me by answering 
the question pertaining to the end or I may satisfy him by 
answering the question pertaining to the end. But leave aside, 
O Udayi, the questions pertaining to the beginning and end. 
I shall teach you the Dhamma.”^ This statement of Buddha 
shows that he sets aside these questions not out of ignorance 
but due to some other consideration. It is important to note 
that Buddha offers to satisfy only those who have acquired 
the higher knowledge of retrocognition and clairvoyance. This 
most probably indicates that the answers pertaining to the be¬ 
ginning and end are supposed to be duly understood only by 
those who have acquired the higher faculty of knowing and 
gone beyond the level of mere conceptual knowledge. It is 
again in the light of this very higher knowledge about 
the beginning and end that in the Brahmajala Sutta, Buddha 
is in a position to point out the errors of the 18 views 
pertaining to the beginning and 44 pertaining to the end. 
There he explains how, many of these views are based on 
only a limited knowledge of the past and future state of 
existence (tarn pubbe nivasarn anussarati tato pararn nanussa- 
rati, D.I. 18-20) and some are the product of mere concep¬ 
tual reasoning and speculation (takka-pariyahatarn vimanisa- 
nucaritam. .evam aha, D.I. 21, 27). 

In the Cula-Malunkya Sutta we find Maluhkyaputta 
telling Buddha in a straightfomard manner that the latter 
should answer these unanswered (abyakatani) metaphysical 
questions if he really knows their answers, and in case he does 
not know them, he should plainly confess his ignorance.^ 


1. M. II. 31-32. 

2. Sace Bhagava janati...me Bhagava byakarotu. No cc Bhagava 
janati...ajanato kho pana apassato etad eva ujukam hoti yadidam na 
janami na passami ti, M.I. 427. 
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Here Buddha explains through the parable of the arrow as to 
why he refrains from answering these questions. He points 
out that the real need of the man pierced with a poisoned 
arrow is to get rid of it and be cured rather than to wait 
for a fruitless investigation about the nature of the arrow, the 
man shooting it and so on, and thus lose his life in the 
process.1 At the end he clearly says: “It is not useful, not 
related to the basic disciplines of the holy-life, not conducive 
to detachment, dispassion, cessation, pacification, higher 
knowledge, enlightenment and Nibbana. Therefore, has it not 
been answered by me.”^ This clearly shows that the pragma¬ 
tic or practical consideration is an important factor in setting 
aside these questions. In view of this explanation as well as 
m the light of his other utterances claiming the highest know- 
e ge, It IS absurd to think that he is intellectually dishonest 
f- conceal his ignorance by evading these 

questions. We cannot, therefore, accept the first interpreta- 
n, VIZ., Scepticism or Naive Agnosticism. 
thrn„I^!l second interpretation, viz.. Pragmatism as conveyed 

parabf^V 1 °'^^"™ “ -PPort from Ihe 

mft 437-8) as well that of the 

tion !vith Ri 4HL appears to be a general considera- 

on wuh Buddha whatever his other reasons for silence may be. 

Sutta (M TIZT 7 in the Abhayarajakumara 

BuddlitimS J-y-dlleke points out3, 

or ^es n'tT w propositions he does 

p . . He claims to assert only the first two types 

of propos.Hons out of the following 

1. True useful pleasant 

2. True useful unpleasant 
useless pleasant 
useless unpleasant 
useful pleasant 
useful unpleasant 
useless pleasant 
useless unpleasant 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


True 

True 

False 

False 

False 

False 


I . Al.I. -I 20. 

2 . M.[. 401 . 

j. Op. cit., pp. 351-2. 
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Sheer pleasantness or unpleasantness is of no consideration to 
him. He does not assert untrue and useless propositions (7 
and 8). It is, however, important to note that he does not 
speak all truths (as evident from the 3rd and 4th situations) 
but only the useful truths (1 and 2). We may note that 
Buddha omits the 5th and 6th possibilities where falsity is 
combined with usefulness. It may be that according to 
Buddha it is impossible for falsehood to be useful in the moral 
and spiritual sense of the term, since falsehood (musavMa) 
is reckoned as one of the cardinal vices in the Buddhist 
moral teachings (sikkhapadarn). This may have been the 
reason of ruling out the possibility of useful falsehood. We 
cannot, however, be certain about it, since die omission 
might have been only accidental and not intentional. Anyway, 
our point that Buddha does not assert useless truths (3 and 
4) but only truths which are useful (1 and 2) is established 
in the light of this clarification from Buddha himself. It is 
precisely due to this reason that he is called k^avadi, 
bhutavadi and atthavadi (the speaker in appropriate time, 
the speaker of the truth and the speaker of the useful) 

Thus the second solution finds full support from the 
Pali texts, and Keith is right in noticing at least this aspect 
of Buddha’s teaching when he says that ‘^disputation on them 
will not lead to the frame of mind which is essential for the 
attainment of Nirvana.”^ Radhakrishnan also emphasises this 
pragmatic or practical approach of Buddha when he points 
out that “Buddha taught from motives of expediency.”^ This 
however, does not mean that it is an exclusive reason for 
Buddha’s silence. To think so is to read too much into the 
parables of the arrow, Sirnsapa leaves and the raft and to 
ignore other legitimate possibilities like the inappropriateness 


1. abhutam ataccham analthasaiphitam na tarn lathagato byakaroti... 
bhutam taccham anatthasamhitam tarn pi Tathagato na byakaroti...bhutam 
taccham attha.sarnhitam tatra kalanfiu Tathagato hoti tassa panhassa veyya- 
karanaya...Iti kho...Tathagato kalavadi bhutavadi atthavadi, D. III. 134-5. 

2. Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, p. 45. 

3. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 389. 
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or meaninglessness of the questions themselves, as also intelle¬ 
ctual incomprehensibility of the answers. It is, indeed, mis¬ 
leading, since it assumes that all the ten questions are mean- 
ingful and answerable, and gives room for some scholars to 
read their own metaphysical views into the silence of Buddha. 

Radhakrishnan himself is found to ascribe the positive 
metaphysical views of Ups. to Buddha which, he thinks, the 
^tter did not explicitly state owing to his practical motive. 

e tries to show that the very same Upanisadic conception of 
the soul IS presented in a practical form by Buddha. In his 
own words. His (Buddha’s) conceptions of life and the 
mversc are derived from his severely practical outlook.. 

.. we are divine, then there is nothing for us to aim at or 

to become divine.. To 
is a transcendental consciousness where 
ci^ and relativity are defeated from all eternity is 

^ ^^om this “.severely practical out- 

holdin e.xpediency’’ that Buddha, though 

state h® %u does not explicitly 

. The Upamsads arrive at the ground of all things 

end of contingency. At the 

of fli(- e process they find the universal self which is none 

hol^s .t, g'-oond of them all. Buddha 

Simlu ^ does not state it definitely 

of^n that ‘ these conceptions (those 

WP connected with views which 

sads, ' In h ^^o^diar from the philosophy of the Upani- 

the samp Vt (^ps- and Buddhism) we come across 

the same ideas, only in Buddhism they are differently 

Gr^m^ 1 negatively formulated.’’^ George 

Buddl^’ d ^ ^o^owhat similar idea of the soul into 

not 't h’".' “Everything is anatta, 

am he d V 1 "^°^ belong to my innermost essence. • 
am beyond all this, beyond the world. This was one of the 
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truths which the Buddha had to tell us.”^ From all this it is 
illustrated how some of the eminent scholars, owing to their 
exclusive reliance on the pragmative motive of Buddha, have 
been led into the temptation of supplying some positive 
metaphysical basis for the silence of the Master, disregarding 
altogether the possibilities of the questions being intellectually 
insoluble and logically meaningless. We find, however, a 
number of utterances of the Master himself which suggest 
rather clearly that some of these questions are insoluble by 
the intellect and some are by their very nature inappropriate 
or meaningless. In other words, they seem to favour the 
third and fourth solutions. 

The third solution has been suggested by Beckh^ and 
emphasised rather exclusively by Professor Murti who finds 
an articulation of Kantian antinomies in these unanswered 
questions. He says: “The similarity of the avyakrta to the 

celebrated antinomies of Kant...cannot fail to strike us. 

‘That there are difficulties on either conception of reality 

no one realised perhaps more 
was thus led to discredit all 
and in consequence to reject 
ITiis is the sole meaning of 


with Professor Murti. 


un any conceptual pattern, 
strongly than Buddha. He 
attempts at conceiving reality, 

^11 speculative metaphysics, 
hts silence.”^ 

We can agree only in p ^ interpretation 

e also think that this ra ion questions 

of particular significance wit 

Pertaining to the duration an 

ut we find it difficult , silence.” The pragmatic 

he sole meaning of his(Budd ) 

consideration of Buddha, we ’ j consideration that 

any case. It is due to this pagmat 

'Whenever Buddha finds some 
puuine difficulties in *6 

he brushes aside the question. gpacity, the ambiguity 

g, the limitation of intellectual 


be ignored 

leration that 

nis - . ^ 

other factor or factors causing 

of a categorical reply, 

are various factors. 


'^he Doctrine'of the Buddha, p. 2^9- 

Buddhismus, Voh P* fBuddhisnij p* 3 ^ * 

3 . The Central Philosophy ^yddhism, P- 

4 . The Central Philosophy 
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or misleading character ot* the problem and the inappro¬ 
priateness or meaninglessness of the question as such, which 
may be singly or jointly responsible in different cases for 
creating genuine difficulties in the way of a categorical 
solution. Therefore, it would be wrong to think without 
further examination in the light of other relevant utterances 
of the Master that this or that interpretation alone has the 
sole validity in all cases. 

The Pali texts seem to support the third interpretat¬ 
ion, viz, Rational Agnosticism, in relation to the first four 
questions pertaining to the duration and extent of the 
world. It is clear from the Nikaya that both the thesis 
and antithesis were proved and disproved by the debaters 
during Buddha’s time.^ Buddha seems to have realised the 
antinomies of reason more clearly than any of the modern 
thinkers, for the clearest idea of the deep and interminable 
conflict of reason can be had only when one is in a position 
to look upon it from a higher perspective. So long as one is 
using reason itself implicitly or explicitly, one can understand 
Its defects and limitations only vaguely. But when he has 
abandoned it and gone beyond the intellectual level, one may 
be expected to realise its shortcomings and limitations with 
greater clarity. It is probably due to this reason that, as we 
have already seen (supra, pp. 288-289) he claims to answer 
satisfactorily the questions pertaining to the beginning and 
end (pubbanta and aparanta) only before those who have 
acquired the higher knowledge of retrocognition and 
clairvoyance. The world perhaps has no beginning and 
end m time, and so to ask questions about the* first begin¬ 
ning and the last termination of the world is to seek 
temporal solutions of that which transcends time. But 
since it is not possible for ordinary human beings to know 
things in a non-temporal and non-spatial manner, Buddha 
considers it expedient to set aside questions pertaining to 


I. Idha, bhikkhave ekacco samano va brahmaijo va takki hoti 
vimamsi. So takkapariyahatam vimamsanucaritaip sayainpatibhanam evam 
a.haI ‘neva yarn loko antava pana ananto. Yc te samanabrahmana evam 
ahamsu—antava ayara loko parivatumo ti, tesam musa. Ye pi...evam 
ahamsu -ananto ayam loko apariyanto ti, tesam pi musa’, D.I. 23-24. 
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the duration and extent of the universe. It is difficult to 
accept the position that the world has a beginning in time 
and Buddha is incapable of visualising it because of its 
remote ancestry. Such interpretation would flagrantly 
contradict the explicit claim made by Buddha to recollect 
the past as much as he desired (yavad eva akahkhaml 
anekavihitarn pubbenivasarn anussarami, M. I., 482. cf. 

D. III. 134.) We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that 
Buddha sets aside the questions pertaining to the duration 
and extent of the world on account of their intellectual 
incomprehensibility combined with the motive of expediency. 

This rational agnostic interpretation is fully supported 
by the Pali Canon which explicitly says: ‘'The beginning of 
the world is inconceivable (anamatagga = an + mat (y'man) 
+ the first end (pubbakoti) is not comprehended.’’^ 

The interpretation of the word ‘anamatagga’, of course, is 
not without its problems (P. T. S. Dictionary); the BHS. 
literature turns it into ‘anavaragra’ i. e. “without beginning 
or end” (BHS. Dictionary), yet the difference in etymology 
does not seem to make any real change in the sense, for 
the sense is made clear in the subsequent qualifying words, 
viz., ‘pubbakoti na pannayati’ (the first end is not compre¬ 
hended, S. II. 178-181). Even if it is said that the world 
is rooted in ignorance, the problem is no nearer solution, 
for it is not possible to conceive temporally the beginning 
of ignorance. As it is clearly stated: “The first beginning 
of ignorance is not comprehended (such that we may say) 
‘before this there was no ignorance, after this it arose’.’’^ 
Thus the references of the Pali texts suggest that the 
third solution (Rational Agnosticism) mainly accounts for 
setting aside the first four questions pertaining to the 
duration and extent of the world. 

Of the remaining six unanswered questions, two refer 
to the identity or difference between the soul and the body, 
and the last four refer to the existence or non-existence of 
the liberated saint (Tathagata) after death. Regarding the 


1. Anamataggo’yarn...saipsaro, pubbakoti na pannayati, S. II. 178 

2. purima koti...na .pannayati avijjaya, ‘ito pubbe avijja nahosi, 
atha paccha sambhavrti*, A.V. 113. 
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former, we feel that the chief responsible factor is the 
erroneous notion of the self or and regarding the latter 
the ^in reason appears to be the supramundane nature of 
t e athagata, besides the common consideration of moral 
expediency. These two sets of questions are closely related, 
because it is precisely under the delusion of the T-con- 
cioi^ess^ that one asks personalistic questions in relation to 
e Tathagata. When he gets rid of that error or delusion, 
e rea ises the meaninglessness or inappropriateness of the 
personalistic questions (like those of existence and non¬ 
existence) m the context of the Tathagata. As Buddha 
clearly points out: «His ignorance being removed and 

I am this .. I shall be.. I shall not be..I shall be cor- 
rnntir* ' ^^^P^^^al.. conscious.. non-conscious. . neither 

Dossihlf^^ ^ non-conscious.”^ Buddha, therefore, takes all 
Tsdf '^ntenability of the conceit of I 

shall di<?ri • '^hich people cling so tenaciously. We 

we onlv '' q^^stion separately under the next topic. Here 

identitv ^ ^ the questions pertaining to the 

? a il T ‘“'d *e body were 

set a„de owmg to the fact that the soul itself was considered 
an erroneous concept. 

is deeThr*^ doubt that the notion of the self or soul 

of it i'" desire. Diverse concepts 

were Z Y a (»■ 31-35; M. I. 300). 

Moved Th r u “me. Generally it was 

™ ?or .he ,r' •'*' 

f * eternal and blissful in nature. But 

U dha, after a thorough analysis of the different consti- 
u n s o t e human personality, shows that nothing 
permanent and blissful is to be found in any or all of these 
various constituents which we may hold as our true ‘I’ or the 
‘self saying, “this is mine, I am this or this is my self” (etam 
mama, eso ham asmi, eso me atta ti, S. II. 124-5). It 
only on account of our clinging to or grasping of the five 


asmi 

asafii 



47. 
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constituents that vve develop this erroneous notion of I or 
the self.i But, since none of these constituents are found to 
be permanent and blissful, the notion of such a self cannot 
but be regarded as rooted in ignorance or a lack of proper 

knowledge. 


Despite this analysis, man’s clinging or attachment to 
his personality is so deep-rooted that he finds it diffieult to 
shake off the notion of ‘I’ or the ‘self’ altogether and holds 
on to it in some form or the other. It is under this erroneous 
belief or assumption that an ordinary worldling raises the 
Question whether the soul is identical with oi difterent from 
the body. Obviously according to the Buddliist analysis, the 
Question is inappropriate or meaningless, since it is not pos¬ 
sible to speak of a relation (whether of identity or difference) 
between a fact (body) and a fiction (soul), between a thing and 
'^hat is erroneously grasped about or superimposed upon it. 
but so long as this truth is not realised and understood by an 
^'’erage worldling in the light of the Buddhist theory of 

Paticcasamuppada (dependent origination), the question will 

i^-resistably arise in him and any answer, whether positive or 
negative, is likely to confuse and mislead hirn further. The 
thoughtful Master, therefore, with due consideration to this 
"misleading consequence, cbooses to be silent a out 

This idea is fully borne out from the text as well as the 
commentary. When the wanderer Vacchagotta po^nte y as s 

■heselHs not” (natthatta ti, loo. ciM. 

ugava tunhi ahosi, oc. ci ■ sjience, he says 

uanda asks Buddha about t Vacchagotta would 

at m case of his asserting ^epted sassatavada (eterna- 

^"ve taken him to mean that he 

•stn) and in case of the latter, ^ would have 

'''“h iicchedavada (annihilationism) • 


_ - .gva Kincaupadaya...? Rupam 

upadaya...asml ti J vinU.am upadaya. S. HI. ;o,-. 

. vedanani...sanfiam. • paribbajakassa ‘atthatta t. p,mho 

M , A Jo Vacchagottassa y .oddh m-abhavissa—natthatta 

Aham c’ Ananda, Vact ^ggatavada-.-sacio^^. 
attheatta ti byakareyyaip-* abhavissa, . 

aryyam ..ucchedavada.. 
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gone against the basic teaching that “all things are soul-less” 
(sabbe dhamma anatta, S. IV. 401) and the second one would 
have caused further delusion to the already deluded Vaccha- 
gotta who would have thought, “I, indeed, had a self previously, 
which now is not” (ahu va me nfina pubbe atta, so etarahi 
natthi ti, loc. cit.). Thus any answer whether positive or 
negative would have been misconceived by him on account 
of his egoistic obsession which would have proved detrimental 
to his religious quest. Therefore, Buddha makes this declara¬ 
tion: “If, monks, the erroneous view that the soul is identical 
with the body is there, the holy life is not fulfilled; (likewise) 
if monks the erroneous view that the soul is different from 
the body is there, the holy life is not fulfilled.”^ The com- 
passage explains the position as follows: 

fL K is identical with 

the body holds that with the destruction of the soul, the 

destruction of the body, the 
as nr'lf thus is known 

Ae hr f of holding that 

tains th? the second instance, whoever main- 

that the h.T' different from the body, holds 

of holding ^^"^^taditthi (eternalism) on account 

tl anoZ.t P-ed from this world 

questilns'^Ibo.rr ^^j^^^ted the aforesaid 

and^bodv b V the soul 

leadinc- con ^ f ^ f ^ account of the erroneous and mis- 

the questiom ^a to Buddhist tvisdom, 

questions are inappropriate or meaningless owing to the 

(euhe, of ,de„uiy or d.fference) with an illusory concept. 

existe^oT® ' “ questions about the 

M r! .n of ‘I'O Tathagata after death, we 

feel that they are rejected, on account of their inapplicability 


I . S. II. 61-63. 

2. S,A. II. 68-69 on S. II. 63. 
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or meaninglessness in relation to the Tathagata. The question 
of existence or non-existence can legitimately arise only in 
relation to one who is endowed with the five aspects of per¬ 
sonality. But the Tathagata being devoid of all these aspects, 
the question of existence or non-existence ceases to be mean¬ 
ingful in relation to him. We find Buddha clearly explaining 
to Anuradha the impropriety of the question of existence or 
non-existence in relation to the Tathagata who is in no way 
associated with any of the five constituents. He asks Anuradha 
whether the latter cognizes (samanupassati) the Tathagata 
as the five aggregates, included within the five aggregates, 
possessing the five aggregates or including the five aggregates, 
and to each of these questions Anuradha answers in the nega¬ 
tive.^ Buddha, then points out to him that the Tathagata 
being indeed undiscoverable in terms of any of the cogni¬ 
zable elements (dlttheva dhamme saccato thetato Tathagate 
anupalabbhayamane, S. IV. 384) it is not proper to answer 
(Kallam. . veyyakaranam, loc. cit.) that the Tathagata exists, 
does not exist, both or neither. Nor can it be said that 
any answer outside the four alternatives (annatra imehi 
catuhi thanehi, loc. cit.) is possible, since all the logical pos¬ 
sibilities are exhausted by the four alternatives. This only 
shows that the question itself is inappropriate or meaningless 
in the context. 

This interpretation is fully confirmed when Buddha with 
the simile of the fire explains the situation to Vaccha. Vaccha 
having found Buddha rejecting all the four logical alternatives 
of the question (viz , the Tathagata is born, not born, both 
and neither) is apparently confounded because he thought 
that the four alternatives being mutually exclusive, one must 
necessarily be true. Buddha, however, explains to him by 
means of the simile of the fire how in that context the ques¬ 
tions themselves were not fitting or were meaningless. He 
asks Vaccha: ‘‘If the fire in front of you were to go out, 
would you know, this fire in front of me has gone out?”^ On 


1. S.IV. 38:^. 

2. Sace te...purato so aggi nibbayeyya, janeyy^i tvam—‘ayam me 
purato aggi nibbuto’ti ?, M. I. 487. 
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this Vaccha answers in the affirmative. Buddha then further 
questions him: “If some one were to ask you, ‘this fire in 
front of you which has gone out, in which direction has it 
gone, eastern, western, northern or southern’—asked thus how 
would you reply ?”i To this Vaccha answers: “(I would say). 
It does not fit the case. The fire which burnt on account 
of the fuel of grass and wood is reckoned as gone out (extin¬ 
guished) when it has consumed it (the fuel) and is not fed 
with more fuel.”® At this Buddha points out: “In the same 
way, O Vaccha, the corporeality (riipam) whereby one seek¬ 
ing to know the Tathagata were to cognize him, that cor¬ 
poreality of the Tathagata has been abandoned, cut off from 
the root, made unable to grow, rendered incapable of future 
becoming like an uprooted palm tree. So in relation to the 
Tathagata who is free from the mark of corporeality (rupa), 
it does not fit the case (na upeti) to say that he is born,..’ 
not born,, .born as well as not born,. .and neither born nor 
notborn.”® [Similarly with regard to feeling (vedana), percep- 
tion (safiua), dispositions (sankhara) and consciousness 
(vinnana)]. I his illustration clarifies why all the four alter¬ 
natives about the existence or non-existence of the Tathagata 
were set aside. Just as it is inappropriate or meaningless to 
speak of the direction of the fire which being free from the 
fuel has gone out, so also it is inappropriate or meaningless 
to speak of the existence or non-existence of the Tathagata 

who being free from all the cognizable marks has become 
indeterminable. 

Thus we see that these last four questions were set aside 
because of their inapplicability or meaninglessness in the 
supramundane context. We must however distinguish between 


I. Sace pana tam...evam puccheyva—<vo 
nibbuto so aggi ito katamam clisam eato, nuratihlrr,^ ^ 
pacchimarn va uttaram va’ti puUho' tvam Ion ti va clakkhinam va 

Na upeti...yam hi so ..aggi ^ina katih cit. 

tassa ca panyadana afinassa ca anupahari an^am 

gacchati ti., loc. cit. P^inara anaharo nibbuto t’eva sahkham 

j. Evam eva kho Vaccha yena runena Tath-, _ 

pannapeyya tain rCipam I'athfigatassa Dahinam 

katam anabhavakatam ayatim anuppadadhammam talavatthu- 

Tathagato...upapajjati ti na upeti. na upapLTiaU ti - 

upapajjati ti..,neva upapajjati na na upapajjaU ti na'upai’.t'^M.'L 48 
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the previous set of questions (pertaining to the identity or 
difference between the soul and the body) and the present 
one. In the case of the former, we vainly seek for 
a relation (either of identity or difference) between a fact 
(the body) and a fictitious thing (the soul). Thus the ques¬ 
tions become misleading and meaningless, because the soul 
itself is a misconception having no actual locus standi what¬ 
soever. In the case of the latter, on the other hand, wc 
vainly try to ascribe (he epithets of the five aggregates (viz., 
existence or non-existence) io that which is free from them 
Thus the questions become inappropriate and meaningless 
because the mundane attributes do not apply to the trans- 
mundane reality (the Tathagata). 

Now we may briefly express our findings regarding the 
reason for Buddha’s silence about the ten questions as 
follows:— 

Questions No. 1 to 4:—irrelevant and intellectually 
incomprehensible. 

Questions No. 5 to 6: —irrelevant and meaningless (due 
to misconception) 

Questions No. 7 to 10:—irrelevant and meaningless 
(due to inappropriateness) 

After having determined the nature and significance of 
Buddha’s silence and seen thereby his general outlook to diffe¬ 
rent metaphysical questions, we may now in the light of his 
other relevant utterances and occasional criticisms of diverse 
theories and concepts try to ascertain his position and compare 
it with the corresponding thought of the B. G. The ten meta¬ 
physical questions themselves pertain to three major meta¬ 
physical problems, viz., those of the world, the soul and 
salvation. We may add two more: one the question of rebirth 
which the metaphysicians tie up with the theory of the soul 
and the other, the problem of God which is central to the 
B. G. and irrelevant to Buddhism. We shall thus deal with 
the problems of the self (Soul), salvation, rebirth, world and 
God one by one. 

The Problem of the Self :— 

The Buddhist approach to the problem of the self. 
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though superficially simple, has proved to be one of (he most 
intricate and intriguing topics of the Buddhist thought and 
scholars, more often than not, have misrepresented the Master 
in this respect. The problem is as controversial as it is im¬ 
portant and, therefore, it is necessary to steer clear of the 
confusions about it before we compare the Buddhistic attitude 
to the self with the B. G. view of it. 


{A) Some Basic Confusions about the Notion of the Self: _ 

We may briefly mention the views of some eminent 
scholars and show how on account of their metaphysical 
predilections and some basic confusions, they have miscons¬ 
trued the oft-repeated utterances of the Master and thereby 
thrown overboard one of his most essential teachings, wherein, 
indeed, hes one of his unique contributions to Indian thought. 
Unab e to free themselves from the long-prevalent traditional 
speculations about the self, these scholars appear to read into his 
utterances the very ideas of the tradition which Buddha in¬ 
tends to discard They display their ingenuity in constructing 
a p^itive soul theory, on the oft-emphasised anatta-doctrine(the 

onhl j identification 

ot the self, reality and Nibbana. 

RaHl.^r 'r''' mentioned the views of Frauwallner, 

Radhakrishnan and Grimm (supra, pp. 292-3) who arc in 

conception of the soul into 
th« has clearly said 

st^e wl , 7" “croithe 

anT, ^7’ 7 ’’ '''™ differently expressed 

•,! "'S«'eely formulated.”i Radhakrishnan also 

ml us r7,r‘"V clearly 

tells us what the self ts not, though he does not give any 

f Rldr”! 1 comparing the view! 

ofBuddha wtth those of jhe Ups., he concludesi“Buddha holds 

the same view, though he does not state it definitely."" 


a«o>'d in Gtintn,., .The Doctrine of the Bvddh.’, Preface » r 

2. Indian Philosophy,. Vol. I, p. ggg. 

3. Ibid,^ p. 388. 
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Grimm declares in the Cartesian style:—‘*1 am: that is the 
most certain axiom there is. It belongs to those axioms that 
are evident in themselves without any proof.”^ Then he 
proceeds to say, “This question as to our true essence may 
be approached from two sides: We may try to answer it 
directly or indirectly, namely, by determining what I am not^ 

at all events. Which way is the better.this much is clear, 

that the indirect way is certainly the safer one...he (Buddha) 
prefers the safer indirect way.”^ Max Hoppe corroborating 
this, says: “Indeed, from the statement that eveiything peri¬ 
shable and sorrowful cannot be the self, one might sooner 
draw the deduction that the self is therefore imperishable 
and free from suffering, and that anyone arguing in this way 
presupposes the existence of such a soul.”^ Mrs. Rhys Davids 
sees a complete identity between the Upanisadic and the 
Buddhist view of the self and finds it inconsistent and illo¬ 
gical to think that in the same period of the sixth century 
B.C. the Buddhist and the Upanisadic tradition could have 
developed a different attitude to the same Indian word ^atta’ or 
‘atman’. She accuses the later tradition of Ceylon and modern 
interpretation in Europe for taking the word ‘atta’ in the sense 
of the reflexive pronoun ‘yourself’ and not in the sense of 
the metaphysical soul. Referring to the translation “Be ye a 
lamp unto yourselves, etc.” (Dialogues of the Buddha, Up. 
108)^ she says that “this is not the religious meaning such a 
sentence would have had in the sixth century B. C., however 
plausible a rendering it may be for Ceylon later, or for Europe 
now. . It has always seemed to me illogical and inconsistent 
to render one and the same context in the Indian way, when 
found in the Upanisads; and in the European way, or at best 
in the secular, the nonreligious way of Ceylon, when it is 
found in the Pali.”® She declares: “Never will the reader 
understand the original Buddhism if he imagines the first 


T. The Doctrine of the Buddha, p. 112. 

2. Ibid., p. T14. 

3. Preface to Grimm’s ‘The Doctrine of the Buddha*, p. 5. 

4. The text reads as follows : atta-dip 5 viharatha, atta-sarana 
ananfia-sarana, D. II. 100. 

5. Buddhism : Its Birth and Dispersal, pp. 74 * 75 • 
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Buddhists of the sixth century B. C. teaching religion in terms 
of either the late Pali tradition, or of Western ideals. .The 
Indian, Brahman or Buddhist, never thought of the self as.. 
this hateful Me.”^ Not only docs she find the Upanisadic 
self taken for granted in early Buddhism but she also sees 
here a distinction made between the great self and the little 
self. To quote her own words once again: “We find ‘the self’, 
not only taken for granted, but referred to in lofty terms as 
a more in the man than either the body, the mind-ways or 
the ‘just himself.’ We find ‘self’ called a great self co-existing 
with a little self.’’^ Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and I. B. 
Horner also support this theory of the two selves, the great 
and the small, and collect various Pali texts which according 
to their interpretation imply the two-selves theory.^ Radha- 
Krishnan also follows the same line and refers to the distinc¬ 
tion of “the surface self” and “the true self” and thinks 
that Buddha only “disputes the reality of the surface self.”^ 
After having read the Upanisadic self into the Pali texts, it 
was only natural for these scholars to follow the same Upani¬ 
sadic hne of thinking in equating the self with Nirvana. As 
Radhakrishnan puts it: “Nirvana is., a positive return of 
the self to itself” or as Guenther says; “Nirvana is the true 
nature of man” and “the Buddha meant the same by Nirvana 
and Atman”.® It is curious to see that even the well-known 
commentator Buddhaghosa has been baffled at places with 
regard to this problem and is found to equate the liberated 
saint (theTathagata) with the soul (Tathagato ti atta, Ud. 
A. 340). The last four questions pertaining to the exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of the liberated saint (the Tathagata) 
are taken to mean by him as the questions pertaining to the 
soul (hoti Tathagato ti adisu, satto Tathagato ti adhippeto 


1. 

2 . 

. 3 - 


4 * 


5 * 


Ibid, p. 82. 

Buddhism : Its Birth and Dispersal, p. 70. 
The Living Thoughts of Gotama, the Buddha, 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. I p. ejSs. 

Ibid., p. 386. 


pp. 147-163. 


6. Quoted by Professor H. Von Glasenapp in 
Buddhism’, p. 8. 


‘Vedanta 


and 
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i. e. in the statements, ‘hoti Tathagato’, etc., by Tathagata is 
meant the soul, D. A. I. 118).^ 

It is evident from the above-mentioned views that Buddha’s 
repeated teaching of the anatta-doctrine has been construed by 
these scholars veritably as an implicit atta-doctrine, indisting¬ 
uishable from that of the Ups. We, however, have suggested 
in the course of our discussion about the unanswered (abya- 
kata) questions that this is a misrepresentation of Buddha’s 
real view. It is not only not in conformity with the funda¬ 
mental Buddhist ideas, but it flagrantly contradicts the explicit 
utterances of tlie Master. 

The crux of the problem seems to lie in some basic con¬ 
fusions about the notion of T’ or “self’ (atta). We have 
in us a deep-seated conceit of T’ which we uncritically and 
unquestionably accept.^ We consider the existence of this 
T’ as axiomatic and with this assumption proceed to inquire 
what its true nature is. In view of this extremely intimate 
attachment or clinging to this notion of I-ness or egotism, it 
is no wonder that even when meditative insight into the 
indescribable reality is had, one is led to give a personalistic 
or egoistic colour to it and think that the reality is only the 
true form of the T’ or self. In other words, reality is identi¬ 
fied with the self, and salvation is said to consist in the 
realisation of this identity. This is the line of thought adopts 
ed in the prc-Buddhistic tradition of the Ups. By the time 
of Buddha this tradition of ego-centric speculation about 
reality had become so firmly established that it had become 
almost impossible to conceive of reality distinct from the self. 
Thus, the word atman or self had come to acquire a dual 
meaning, viz., (i) the T’ or the self and (ii) the reality— 
ostensibly associated together. 

(B) Buddha^s Analytical Approach to the Problem :— 

A radically new approach to the problem is heralded in 
Indian thought with the advent of Buddhism. What had 
hitherto uncritically passed for the self is now subjected to a 

1. cf. Professor Jayatilleke —^Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, 

p—244. 

2. cf. Sankara’s statement: sarvo hy atmastitvaip pratyeti, na na’ham 
asml’ti, Sankara’s commentary on Brahma-Sutra, I. i. i. 
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critical analysis and examination. It is found after a thorough 
examination that the notion of the self is ultimately rooted in 
the subtlest and strongest desire of man for peisonal immortality 
(bhava-ditthi). which leads him almost irresistibly to conceive 
of a permanent and blissful element in him. This erroneous 
conceit of a permanent and blissful T’, indeed, is found 
to be the root of all confusion and suffering, and one is asked 
to break through this long-accepted notion oi I-ness in order 
to see truth and reality in right perspective and attain the 
state of the absolute cessation of suffering, viz., Nibbana. 

Since man finds everything passing and leading to suf- 
ferring, there arises in him an ardent desire or craving for 
permanence (immortality) and bliss. This desire combined 
with his egoistic obsession leads him lo imagine some perma¬ 
nent and blissful element in his personality which he fondly 
olds on or clings to. Thus on a penetrative analysis this 
conc^t of I or the self is found to be a mere clinging or 
erroneous or imaginary element. So, 
u dha calls this clinging or grasping ‘attavadupadana' 
nging to I-ness), and the erroneous speculative belief in 
some permanent element in personality which leads to this 
c inging is called ‘sakkayaditthi’. 

11 . in order to enable us to get rid of this erroneous 

ic (sakkayadiuhi) and vain clinging to I-ncss (attava- 
p na) tries to show by analysing the entire personality 
o man t at each one of its constituents is transitory and is 
^ There is nothing permanent and blissful 

r%r \ notion of a permanent and blissful ‘T is only a 

fhp Thus by expoung the absurdity of 

the sakkayaditthi (the belief in some permanent element in 

tt) remove our undesirable clinging to it 
r>f tV. or, in other words, the erroneous conceit 

th#. lur i.-^ precisely this very intention of 

aster which appears to have been misunderstood by the 
a ove-mentioned scholars. Not forsaking the egoistic line of 
hinking, they continue to look for an atta (self) somehow 
and somewhere in man and thus disregard the clear declara¬ 
tion of the Master that “all elements are soulless” (sabbe 
dhamma anatta, Dh. 279). 
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It is only by Ignoring some important passages, mis- 
conceving others and disregarding the contextual suggestions 
of some of them that they ascribe such a positive metaphysi¬ 
cal concept of the soul to Buddha. It is not necessary to 
examine individually the view of all these scholars, for they 
mainly follow the same line of argument and refer mostly to 
the same Pali passages in support of their views. So, if we 
carefully examine those passages and read them along with 
others in their proper contexts, it would not be difficult for 
us to see how and where these scholars are misled in inter¬ 
preting the Master. In our attempt to understand the true 
significance of the anatta-doctrine, we shall try to point out 
what this doctrine seeks to deny and what it does not deny. 

The Pali Canon is full of references where Buddha 
analysing the total personality of man into five ingredients, 
viz., rupa (corporeality), vedana (feeling), safina (perception), 
saiikhara (dispositions) and vinftana (consciousness) explains 
that there is nothing permanent and blissful in them, and 
establishes the point that it is wrong to cling to anything and 
to have the conceit of ‘I’ in any or all of them. He is fre¬ 
quently found to proceed by asking whether corporeality 
(rupa) is permanent or impermanent (tarn kirn mafifiasi... 
rupam niccam va aniccaip va ti, M.I. 232-233; S. III. 88, 
118), and on the reply that it is impermanent, he further asks 
whether that which is impermanent is to be regarded as sor¬ 
rowful or blissful (yam pana aniccarn dukkharn va tarn sukhaip 
va ti, loc. cit.) To this the natural reply is that it is sor¬ 
rowful. Then he asks : “Is it proper to look upon that which 
is impermanent, sorrowful and changeable as, ‘this is mine, I 
am this, this is my self’ ?” (yarn pana aniccarn dukkharn 
viparinamadhammarn, kallaiia nu tarn samanupassitum—‘etarp 
mama, eso' ham asmi, eso me atta ti’?, loc. cit.), and then 
the obvious reply comes as, “certainly not, Lord” (loc. cit.). 
By applying the same formula with regard to the rest of the 
constituents he finally shows the absurdity of the conceit of 
the ‘I’ and ‘mine’ and remarks : “I (self) and mine (any¬ 
thing belonging to the self) not being truly and really dis¬ 
covered, is it not, monks, a perfectly foolish doctrine to hold 
the point of view, ‘this is the world, this is the self; perma- 
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nent, abiding, eternal, immutable shall I be after death, in 
eternal identity shall I persist ?”i This is, briefly speaking, 

e way in which Buddha tries to remove the erroneous 
notion of the ‘t’ or self. 

But the scholars who do not shake off their egoistic line 
o thinking, seem to miss this basic point of the Master and 
try to discover a self or <!> besides and beyond the five aggre¬ 
gates. It IS argued that the statements declaring the five 
aggregates as soulless (anatta) seek to repudiate only the 
to^b^ self but the true self is never intended 

j j . ^^tts, Mrs. Rhys Davids observes ; “that the 
ratLn’all self, mind is not the self’ cannot 

real ^ that there is no self (or soul, or 

exki^ r ^ be denying the 

‘you arTnot\h^ captain, if I said on looking at two sailors, 
Buddh' 1 , ^ s 'Ppcr . Yet this is just the inference that 

Buddh„m has come m draw from this moni.ion. This 

L x f We have already referred to 

M I mf !„ concluding utterance of Buddha 

theyX Xfs tr ‘ " The very fact that 

Smr wal P»“* '•■'icir the 

aiLtd-r’ fa exposes the 

or r‘'“ ■" »'■ pp“”='-= LL 

are trenerall ■ ^^^1 obvious that they 

::: ixt'diS:r .wii., 

f-o f ^.T.’ by Buddha that the 

conceit of the ‘I’ or the self is possible only in and through 

the five aggregates of the personality. He clearly says : “Any 


Attani 
tarn 


yan, pi thrtatoanup.l.bbhan,5 

yam bhikkhave paripuro baladhammo’ ti?. M T 

2. Outlines of Buddhism, p.46. * * ^ 
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ascetic or Brahmin who variously conceives of the self, all of 
them conceive the five groups of grasping or anyone of them 
(as the self).”i The way in which the conceit of the T’ or 
the self arises in its various forms is described as follows . 
"‘There is, O monks, an uninstructed worldling who has not 
seen the noble one, who has no knowledge of the noble 
doctrine, no training in the noble doctrine. He regards 
corporeality as the self, or the self as possessing corpoieality, 
or the corporeality as being within the self or the self as 
within the corporeality. (Similarly with regard to the rest 
of the Khandhas). Seeing in this manner he forms tlae 
notion T am’ Just the opposite is said to be the case 

with regard to “the instructed noble disciple” (S III. 114, 
165) who ‘does not regard corporeality as the self or the self 
as possessing corporeality, or corporeality as being within the 
self or the self within the corporeality (similarly with regard 
to the rest of the khandhas, loc. cit) ” and accordingly “he 
does not grasp corporeality, does not cling to corporeality 
and does not hold (the view) that ‘this is my self’. (Similarly 
with regard to the other four khandhas).”'^ Buddha then 
remarks : “Of such an instructed and noble disciple I say 
that he is no longer fettered by the bond of corporeality, 
internal or external, he is the seer of the otlier shore, the 
seer of the beyond and absolutely emancipated from suflering. 
(Similarly with regard to the other four aggregates) 
Discarding the validity of the conceit of the ‘I’ or the self 
in any possible shape or form, he says : “Any kind of cor- 


1. Ye hi keci...samana va brahinana va anekavihitam attanam 
samanupassamana samanupassanti, sabbe te paheupadanakkhandhe samanu- 
passanti etesam va anfiatararp S. III. 46. 

2. Idha bhikkhave assutava puthujjano ariyanani adassavi ariyad- 
hammassa akovido ariyadhamme avinito...rupam attato samanupassati, 
rupavantarp va attanarn, attani va rupam, rupasmim va attanaip; vcdanani... 
sannaip. . .sankhare. . .vinhanaip attato samanupassati. . .Iti ayam ceva 
samanupassana asmiti assa adhigatam hoti, S. III. 46. 

3. So rupam na upeti na upadiyati nadhitthati, ‘atta me ti’, 
vedanam. . .sannaip. . .sankhare. . .vinhanain na upeti. . .atta me ti, S. III. 
115, 

4. Ayaip vuccati. . .sutava ariyasavako na rupabandhanabaddho na 
santarabihirabandhanabaddho, tiradassi paradassi parimutto so dukkhasma 
ti vadami, S. III. 165. 
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poreality whatever, whether past, future or present, whether 
internal or external, whether gross or subtle, inferior or 
superior, whether far or near-all corporeality must with 
objective knowledge be regarded as ‘this is not mine, this is 
not I, this is not myself. (Similarly with regard to the other 
^SS*^ogates) . It is again said : “Whatever is seen, heard, 
reflected, known, attained, inquired and mentally contemp¬ 
lated—that also is to be viewed as ‘this is not mine, this is 
not I, this is not my self.”^ Thus the attempts of the 
scholars to discover some kind of the self beyond or beside 
the hve aggregates is shown to be baseless. 

The same doctrine of utter soul-lessness is over and 
over agam taught by means of various similes. It is .said: 

ihere is no corporeality whatever, O monks, no feeling, 
no perception, no dispositions, no consciousness whatever that 
IS permanent, everlasting, eternal, changeless and identically 
abiding for ever. Then the Blessed One took a bit of 
cowdung in h.s hand and spoke to the monk; ‘if, monk, 
even that inuch of permanent, everlasting, eternal, change- 
ess selfhood (attabhava), identically abiding for ever could 
be found, then living of a life of purity for the complete 
eiadication of suffering would not be feasible,”^ He makes 
similar statements by placing a particle of dust on the tip of 
nis nail (nakhasikhayain pamsurrx aropetva, S. III. 147) The 
five constituents of the personality, viz., corporeality, feeling, 
perception, dispositions and consciousness are respectively 
compared with a lump of foam (phenapindam), a 
water-bubble (undaka-bubbulaip), a mirage (marieikk), a 
trunk of a plantain tree (kadalikldiandham) and an illusion 
(mayam), and it is expressly stated that there is no essence 
or substance in it (saro ettha na vijjati) J 


- ajjhattaip va bahiddha 

va olankam va sukhumaip va hinaip va panitam va, yam ddre santike va 

^ ne so’ham asmi na me so attati evam etam 

yathabhutam sammappannaya datthabbaip. . .ya kaci vedana. . .saftna . 
sankhara. . .vTafianaiii. . S. III. 68. • / vcuand. .aauua. . . 


2. yam p idam dittham sutam mutarp vinfiatam pariyesitam anuvi- 
caiitam manasa tam pi n’etam mama n’eso’ham ksm? na meso atta ti 
samanupassaii, M.I. 136. 

3. S. III. 144. 

4. S. II). 142-0 
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It is important to note that the characteiistic of 
soullessness (anatta) is unsparingly applied even to con¬ 
sciousness (vinhana) , which in the Ups. as well as in the 
B. G. is considered to be an eternal and immutable element. 
The question of the applicability of soullessness in relation to 
consciousness is very pointedly raised in the Samyutta 
Nikaya (IV. 166-168), and a definite positive answer is given 
with the illustration of the voidness of a plantain tree. As 
this point is of crucial importance we may give here an 
exact version of the text:— 

‘‘Just as with regard to this body, it has in diverse 
ways been stated, explained and shown by the Exalted One 
that ‘this body is non-self’ (anatta), is it possible in the 
same way to describe, teach, state, set forth, make plain, 
analyse and expound in relation to the consciousness also 
that ‘this consciousness is not-self’?^” 

“...it is surely possible in the same way to describe... 
that ‘this consciousness also is non-self’”.^ 

“Suppose... a man in need of the heart of the wood, in 
search of the heart of the wood, looking for the heart of the 
wood should roaming about enter a forest taking a sharp axe. 
There he sees a mighty plantain-trunk, straight up, new- 
grown and of towering height. He cuts it down at the 
root. Having cut it down at the root, he chops it off at 
the top. Having done so he thoroughly peels out the skin. 
But he would not find there even the pith, not to speak of 
the heart of the wood. Even so... a monk beholds no self or 
anything belonging to the self in the sixfold group of contact” 
(evarn eva.. . bhikkhu chasu phassayatanesu n’evattajiam na 
attaniyarn samanupassati, S. IV. 168). 

Exactly the same analogy of the essenceless plantain 
tree is given by Buddha when he, in his discussion with 
Saccaka, explains to the latter the utter voidness or self- 


1. Yatheva nu kho. . .ayam kayo bhagavata anckapariyaycna akkhaio 
vivato pakSsito, ‘iti p’ayam kayo anatta ti’sakka evam cvarp vififianam 
pidarn acikkhitum desetuin panftapctum paUhapctum vivaritum vibhajitum 
uttanikatum—‘iti pidam vinnanam anatta ti’ ?, S. IV. i66. 

2. . . .sakka evam evam vinfianam pidam acikkhitum. . .uttanikatum. 
—‘iti pidam vinnanarii anatta ti.’, S. IV. i66. 
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lessness of all the five aggregates.’ The same voidness is 
clearly indicated by the analogy of the empty village 
(sunno gamo, S. IV. 174). Speaking allegorically of the 
empty village, Buddha remarks: “By empty village is meant 
the sixfold internal organs. The wise, instructed and in¬ 
telligent one examines the eyes and finds them empty vain 
and void. (Similarly with regard to other five internal 
organs)”^ Ananda says to Buddha: “The empty world, the 
empty world they say lord. Why, Lord, is it known as the 
empty world?”® Buddha replies; “Because, Ananda, die 
world is empty of the self and anything belonging to the 
self; so they call it as the empty world 

These statements are in open contradiction to the view 
of Radhakrishnan who, in his attempt to indentify the 
Upani^adic and Buddhist approach to the self, remarks: 
“The Upanisads arrive at the ground of all things by 
stripping the self of veil after veil of contingency. At the 
end of the process they find the universal self which is none 
of these finite entities, though the ground of them all. Buddha 
holds the same view, though he does not state it definitely.”® 
But here we find Buddha stating definitely in so many words 
and through so many analogies, especially through the ana¬ 
logy of the plantain tree, that after stripping oneself of layer 
after layer of contingency, nothing as essence or the self is left, 
and it is all empty, void or non-self. 

It IS made quite clear that this false conceit of the T’ or 
the self arises only on account of our vain clinging to the 
fivefold aggregate of personality and, therefore, it must be 
completely shaken off in order to lead a really holy life and 
attain the state of th<* ahsolute cessation of suffering. Thus 
it is explicitly pointed out: “It is by clinging that the con- 
ceit of T’ arises and not without clinging. By clinging to 
what..? It is by clinging to corporeality. .feeling. . per- 


1. M.T. 233. 

2. S. IV. 174..5. 

3. S. IV. 54- 
.4.. loc. cit. 

5, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 388. 
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ception. .dispositions, .consciousness that the conceit of ‘I’ 
arises, and not without clinging.”^ This conceit of T’ is 
considered so detrimental to the religious quest that it is 
singled out as one which must be abandoned. With regard 
to^^the question as to “which one thing is to be got rid 
of” (katamo eko dhammo pahatabbo?, D. III. 273), it is 
said diat “the conceit of T’ is the one thing which is to be 
got rid of (asmimano-ayarri eko dhammo pahatabbo, loc. 
cit.). It IS only by shaking off all conceit of T in this 
conscious body as well as in all external objects that one 
becomes thoroughly free from all clinging and thereby 
attains unfettered salvation (anuppada vimutti). The monk 
Kappa, therefore, asks Buddha: “Pray, Lord, how should one 
know, how should one see, so that in this body together with 
the consciousness, as well as in all objects external to it, the 
mind has gone away from all conceit of T’ and ^mine’, 
gone away from egotism, gone beyond all distinctions, is 
calmed and wholly released” ?2 To this Buddha replies: 
Whatever corporeality. Kappa, be it past, present or 
‘future., you behold thus: ‘this is not mine, this is not I, 
this is not my self*. So knowing things objectively as 
they are by perfect insight, one, having forsaken clinging, 
is free. (Similarly with regard to other four aggregates). Thus 
knowing, thus seeing, Kappa..., the mind has gone away from 
all conceit of ‘I and ‘mine*, gone away from egotism, gone away 
from all distinctions, is calmed and wholly released.”^ Since this 
conceit of ‘I is the result of attachment or lust for the five 
coggregates and consequent grasping of or clinging to them, 
aBuddha exhorts monks as follows: “Whatsoever desire, 
attachment, lust, craving. . there be monks, concerning cor¬ 
poreality, do ye abandon that. Thus will that corporeality 
be abandoned, cut down at the root, made like the stump 
of a palm tree, unable to grow in future. (Similarly with 
regard to other aggregates.)”^ If in relation to corporeality 


I. S. III. 105. 
' 2 , S. III. 170. 

3. s. III. 170. 

4, S. III. 161-2 
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one is not free from attachment, desire, love, thirst, fever, 
and craving, there arise in him the sorrow, lamentation 
grief woe and despair (similarly in relation to other aggi*^- 
gates).... but one who is free from them, in him they do 
not arise.It is thus made clear that the source of 
confusion lies in our vain grasping or clinging based on 
the erroneous notion of permanence or blissfulness in one 
or the other element of our personality. Buddha compares 
the grasping of the five aggregates of our personality with 
the holding of five kinds of grass by a man being washed 
away with the gushing current of the river. Each of the 
five grasses which the floating man fondly catches hold of 
with the hope that it would save him, proves feeble and 
is uprooted (palujjati) leading him to suffering all the more.“ 
Buddha, therefore, declares: “I do not see. O monks, that 
form of clinging to ‘T-ness which having clung to, there 
would not arise sorrow lamentation suffering, agony and 

despair. ”3 

This is the crux of the Buddhist approach to the problem 
of the self. The self being considered as the manifestation of 
the strongest and subtlest from of clinging, and clinging being 
regarded as the root cause of .suffering, the greatest emphasis 
is naturally laid on the abandonment of the conceit of the self, 
It is a teaching of absolute detachment par excellence. One is 
asked not to have any clinging or the conceit of ‘I’ in any¬ 
thing including Nibbana. Exhorting monks to give up clinging 
or conceit of the ‘I’ in all things in all possible ways, Buddha 
says: ^^One should not imagine oneself as being indentical 
with the totality of things (sabbam), as being included in 
the totality of things, as being excluded from the totality of 
things as belonging to oneself Thus not associating oneself, 
he does not cling to anything in the world j clinging no 
longer, he trembles not; trembling no longer, he realises in 


1. S. III. 107. 

2. S. III. 137-8. 

3. aham pi kho tarn bhikkhavc attavadupadanarn na samanupassami 
yarp sa attavadupadanarn u^adiyato na uppajjeyyum soka-parideva- 
dukkha-domanass-upayasa, M. I. 137. 
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his own person the absolute emanciption (Nibbana) In 
fact, this basic teaching of Buddhism is fully emphasised in 
the very first Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya which, signifi¬ 
cantly enough, is named as the Mulapariyaya Sutta (discourse 
on the root cause). There giving a long list of various 
categories or concepts like the material elements, heavenly 
worlds, incorporeal spheres, everything seen, heard, reflected 
or known, the totality of things (sabbarn) and even the 
Nibbana, Buddha points out that the ignorant worldling clings 
to them and has the conceit of ‘T in them in the above- 
mentioned fourfold way; whereas the perfect saint having the 
right knowledge, does not have any clinging or the conecit of 
‘T in anyway and, accordingly, he is absolutely emancipated.^ 
It is significant to note here that even with regard to Nibbana, 
it is clearly said that the conceit of ‘I’ in any of the four 
ways is not there. Thus Buddha says: ^'The Tathagata, the 
Emancipated and rightly enlightened One having known 
Nibbana as Nibbana (as it is) does not imagine himself as 
identical witli Nibbana...included in Nibbana...excluded from 
Nibbana...Nibbana as belonging to himself, (and thus) he does 
not cling to (or have lust or attachment for) Nibbana. Why 
so ? Because he knows that lust (rejoicing) is the root of suf¬ 
fering.”^ This Buddhist approach to Nibbana as a state of 
perfect freedom and absolute detachment having no trace of 
‘I’-ness in it shows the untenability of the view of Radha- 
krishan who considers Nibbana as “a positive return of the 
self to itself”.^ According to Buddha ‘‘it is impossible and 
cannot be that a man with right knowledge should look 
upon anything as Ihe self, .such a thing cannot happen. But 
it is certainly possible that an ignorant man should look upon 
something as the self.”® 


I. S. IV. 65-6(i. 

M. I. i-G. 

Tathagato pi. . .arahain sammasambuddho. ...nibbanaiji nibbanato 
abhinnaya nibbanam na mafinati, nibbanasmiip na mannati, nibbanato na 
mannati, nibbanam me ti na mannati, nibbanam na’bhinandati. Taip kissa 
hetu? Nandi dukkhassa mulan ti—iti .viditva, M. I. 6. 

4. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 386, ^ . 

Atthanam etam anavakaso yam ditthisampanno puggalo kihci 
dhammam attato upagaccheyya—n’etam thanarn vijjati ti. . .Thanan ca 
kho etam vijjati yam puthujjano kihci dhammam attato upagaccheyya, 
M. III. 64. 
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Buddha, however, knows full well that it is extremely 
difficult to disentangle oneself completely from this notion 
of ‘I’-ness or selfhood. The thirst or craving for the conceit 
of T’ is so great that even when one is confornted with the 
contradictions and impossibility of self-identification with any 
of the five aggregates or groups of grasping, he still nurtures 
a craving for T’-ness, though he is unable to give any 
meaningful content to it. This is well indicated in the 
Kliemaka Sutta where the monk Khemaka says: ‘T do not 
say anything as T’ or ‘mine’ in corporeality or out of cor¬ 
poreality, .in or out of feeling...in or out of perception...in 
or out of'dispositions...in or out of consciousness, yet my 
conceit of T’-ness in the five groups of grasping is present, 
though I do not see, ‘this is the I’.”^ An analogy is given to 
illustrate the nature of this highly persuasive ego-centric 
obsession. It is pointed out that a dirty and filthy cloth even 
after being thoroughly washed and made clean (parisuddarp 
pariyodatarn) by the washerman is still left with some smell. 
“Even so, though a noble disciple has put away the five lower 
fetters (including the sakkayaditjhi i. e. belief in something 
permanent m the five aggregates), yet there remains in him, 
from among the five groups of grasping, a subtle remnant 
of the conceit of the ‘T an attachment to the I, and a lurk¬ 
ing tendency to. think,‘I am’ is still not removed from him ”.2 
It is said that the cloth is put. with the sweet-scented coffer 
(gandhaparibhavite karandake nikkhipanti, *S. III. 131) for 
the sake of removing the smell which still clings to it. In 
the same way it is pointed out that “later pn he (monk) lives 
contemplating the rise and fall of the five group? of grasping 
...in this way as he lives in the contemplation of the five groups 
of grasping, that subtle remnant of the conceit of the T,’ the 


j- • ^hvuharn. ..rupam a.smi ti vadami na pi annatra rupa asmi 
ti vadami na vedanani. ‘ .na safinam. . .na sankhare. . .na virmRi am. . .na 
pi anntra rupam. ..yedanam. , .sannam. . .sankhare. . .vihnanaiii. . .Api ca 
me. . .pancasu upadanakkhandhesu asm! ti adhigatam, ayam aham asmi ti 
na ca samanupassami., S. III. 130. 


2. ^Evam eva kho. . .kiheapi ariyasavakassa 
sarnyojanani pahinani bhavanti, atha kbvassa hoti 
upadanakkhandhesu anusahagato asmi ti mano, asmi ti 
anusayo asamuhato, S. III. 131. 


paheorambhagiyani 
yo ca pancasu 
chando, asmi ti 
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attachment to the ‘I’ and the lurking tendency to think, am’ 

which was not removed from him is absolutely removed.”^ 

This discourse is important particularly in relation to 
some of the passages of the Ups. and the B. G. which seem 
to entertain a lurking conceit of the ‘I’. They speak of the 
self in negative terms, divesting it of all cognisable contents^ 
and yet persist in calling it the ‘I’ or the self (atman). They 
seem to satisfy their last lingering attachment to permanence 
and immortality by imagining a soul to which they them¬ 
selves fail to give any meaningful content. We have already 
seen (supra, pp. 177-8) how, according to the Buddhist analysis, 
the B. G. concept of tlie soul or die self is to be regarded 
as being rooted in the strong desire for personal immortality 
(bhavaditthi). Since no idea of the self, howsoever subtly 
conceived, can escape falling within the five groups of grasping, 
any attempt to speak of its validity is foredoomed to failure. 
If the words like I, ego, self or soul etc. should have a mean¬ 
ing at all, any form of it, howsoever abstract and rarefied, must 
necessarily be associated with the personalistic or egoistic 
content. But, from what could that content be derived if not 
from the only available data of experience, analysed by Buddha 
into five aggregates? Nyanaponika Thera has righdy observed: 

‘ To speak of a self devoid of such differentiating attributes, 
having therefore nothing to characterize it and to give mean¬ 
ingful contents to the word, will be entirely senseless and in 
contradiction to the accepted usage of these terms, ‘self’, ‘ego’, 
etc.’*^ This explains why Buddha refuses to call the highest 
truth, the undifferentiated (nippapafica) Nibbana as the ‘I’ 
or the self, and why the Pali Canon is permeated with the 
relentless exhortation to abandon the vain conceit of the ‘I’. 
(C) The Conventional Use of the word, ^Atta ":— 

The denial of the validity of the self or T’ does not 
prevent a right-meaning person from using these words as 

1. So aparena samayena pancasu upadanakkhandhesu udayabbay- 
anupassi viharati...tassa imesu paficasu upadanakkhandhesu udayabbay- 
anupassino viharato yo pissa hoti pailcasu upadanakkhandhesu anusahagato 
asmi ti mano, asm! ti chando, asm! ti anusayo asamuhato so pi samugg- 
hatam gacchati ti., S. 111 . 131. 

2. cf. Brhada. II. 3.6; VI. 4. 22; Tait. II. 7; Katha. III. 15 and 
B.G. II. 20, 21, 23-25. 

3. Anatta and Nibbana, p. 20. 
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the current modes of speech without being misled by them. 
In using them, he only conforms to convention, but has no 
misapprehension about the sense of the words. Buddha him¬ 
self states in this connection that ‘‘they are merely popular 
expressions, popular terms of speech, designations in common 
practice and usages prevalent in the world, which the Tatha- 
gata makes use of without being misled.”^ It is further said: 
“The monk who has become Arahant (liberated), who has 
done whatever was to be done, who has purged himself of 
defilements and is carrying the last body...whose conceits 
have fallen off, who has no knots, whose all egoistic bonds are 
dissipated and who has gone beyond all conceits and deem- 
ings—such a wise one might use the expression: ‘I say, this 
is mine’. But knowing well the popular expression of the 
world, he in so doing only conforms to current usage. 
Buddha in unambiguous terms clarifies the position as follows: 
“Beings are only names (designations) for expression, and 
they consist (only) in this expression. They, not rightly under¬ 
standing this expression, come under the yoke of death. But 
he who rightly understands this expression does not have the 
conceit, of the speaker (subject) of the expression.The 
statement of the nun Vajira also which is quoted by Nagasena 
(Milindapanha, II. 1) represents the same view of the 
Master. It says: “Just as the assemblage of parts constitutes 
the word ‘chariot’ so also when the aggregates appear together, 
the phrase ‘being’ is iised.”'^ 

But despite all these clarifications the scholars who ascribe 
a positive theory of the self to Buddha try to read a Upanisa- 


1. Ima kho...loka-samafifia loka-niruttiyo loka-vohara loka- 
pannattiyo yahi lathagato voharati aparamasan’ti, D. I. 202. 

2. Yo hoti bhikkhu araharn katavi khinasavo antimadchadhari... 
pahinamanassa na santi gantha vidhupita managanthassa sabbo 
Sa vitivatto yarpatam sumedho aham vadamiti pi so vadeyya, 
mamairi vadamiti pi so vadcyy'a, 

loke samanfiara kusalo viditva voharamattena so vohareyyati., 

S.I. 14-15* 

3. Akkheyyasannino satta akkheyyasmim patiuhita, 
akkhcyyam aparinnaya yogam ayanti macciino 
akkheyyan ca parinnaya akkhataram na mannati, S.I. n. 

4. yatha hi ahgasambhara, hoti saddo rafho iti, 

evam khandhesu santesu, hoti satto ti sammuti, S.I. 13-). 
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die meaning into the Buddhist use of the word 'atta’. When¬ 
ever Buddha, in the course of either emphasising his teaching 
of self-reliance or deprecating the habit of leaning on others, 
makes use of this word, these scholars run after it and quote 
it enthusiastically in support of a soul-theoiy in Buddhism. 
They, thus, try to make out that Buddha’s criticism of the 
self is directed only against what they call die ditde‘ or 
‘small’ self and not against the true or great self. Ananda K. 
Goomaraswamy and I. B. Horner have collected a number of 
such passages from the Pali texts under the heads: “(a) The 
two selves; (b) The Great Self; (c) The Small Self”.^ This 
collection contains almost all the passages that are frequently 
used by scholars to ascribe a theory of the self to Buddhism. 
But the clarification made by the Master hardly leaves room 
for a metaphysical exploitation of a purely linguistic difficulty. 

We need not examine each and every such passage to 
expose the untenability of the interpretation of these scholars, 
since the very same meaning of the word ‘atta’ is applicable in 
all the cases. We may take just a few examples and show how 
the contextual meaning goes against any metaphysical twist 
of the term. 

Frequent reference is made by these scholars to the 
following exhortation of Buddha: “atta-dipa viharatha, atta- 
sarana, anannasarana” (D. II. 100; S. Ill 42 ,V. 163), which 
they generally translate as ‘‘go along having the self as lamp, 
the self as refuge and none other refuge.”^ Paying litde 
attention to the context, they at once take it for granted 
that the word ‘atta’ must necessarily refer to the metaphysical 
soul or self. But if one cares to look into the context, it 
w Quid not be difficult to see that the word ‘atta’ is used here 
as a convenient current expression indicating self-reliance. 
7'he context is as follows: Some time before the Parinibbana, 
Buddha was seriously ill. After his recovery, Ananda, referring 
to that illness says to the Master: “On account of the illness 

1. The Living Thoughts of Gotama, the Buddha, pp. 147-163. 

2. Cf. Ananda K. Goomaraswamy and I. B. Horner—The Living 
Thoughts of Gotama the Buddha, p. 151; Radhakrishnan—Dhammapada 
(Introduction) p. 45; Mrs. Rhys Davids —Buddhism, its Birth and 
Dispersal, p. 73. 
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of the Exalted One, my body became languid, I could not 
see the directions, nor could I remember the Dhamma.”^ At 
this Buddha says: “What does, Ananda, the Order of monks 
expect of me. The Dhamma has been taught by me, Ananda, 
without making any distinction between exoteric and esoteric. 
The Tathagata does not have the closed fist of a teacher with 
regard to the Dhamma. Surely, Ananda, if there were 
one who were to harbour the thought that it is he who should 
lead the Order or that the Order is dependent on him, he, 
indeed, would give out guidance in anything concerning the 
Order. But the Tathagata thinks not so.. I am now, Ananda, 
old, full of years, I have lived my span and am at the close 
of my days. I am turning eighty years of age. And just 
as a worn-out cart, Ananda, can be kept going only with 
the help of thongs, so methinks, the body of the Tathagata 
can be kept going only by bandaging it up.... Therefore, 
Ananda, ‘live as a lamp unto yourself, refuge unto yourself and 
no other refuge, the Dhamma as a lamp, the Dhamma as a 
refuge and no other refuge” (Tasmat ih, Ananda atta-dipa 
viharatha, atta-sarana, ananna-sarana, dhamma-dipa, dhamma- 
sarana, ananna-sarana).® 

It is clear from the above context that Buddha, in view 
of his impending death (Parinibbana), was advising Ananda 
not to lean on him (Buddha) or, for that matter, on anyone 
else for light and help but to depend on his own self and the 
noble teaching (Dhamma). The light and help have to be had 
through one’s own effort and the practice of the Dhamma. 
Self-reflection and self-help alone can bestow knowledge and 
peace on oneself and there is no other refuge (anaftna-sarana, 
loc. cit.) The same idea is expressed with greater clarity by 
Buddha in his last words: “It maybe, Ananda, that (after 
my passing away) you might think: ‘gone is the doctrine of 
our Master, we have no Master any more’. But you should 
not think so, Ananda, for the Doctrine (Dhamma) and the 
Discipline (vinaya) which I have taught to you will be your 


1. D. II. 99. 

2 . D. II. 100. 
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Master after my death. 

It is in the same vein that a number of passage? occur 
in the Dhammapada. One is said to consider oneself as the 
lord of oneself and no other lord,^ oneself to be a light (or an 
island) for oneself,^ and oneself to rouse up or restrain one¬ 
self. ** We do not find any passage anywhere in the Pali 
Canon which may prove the acceptance of a metaphysical 
self in early Buddhism. On the other hand, if the metaphy¬ 
sical interpretation of the word ‘atta’ (which in essence is 
supposed to be identical with Nibbana) were to be thought 
correct, then one would wonder how one can make sense of 
such passages as, ^‘evil done by (one-) self brings (one-) self 
to grief’’(Attana’va katana papam attana sahkilissati. Dh. 165) 
or ^‘evil done by (one-) self, produced by (one-) self, 
born of (one-) self oppresses the evil-minded even as the thun¬ 
derbolt does to the diamond-stone” (Attana’va katam paparn 
attajarn attasambhavarn, abhimanthati dummedham vajiram’va 
smamayana manirn, Dh. 161). It is absurd to think that evil 
is done by the pure metaphysical self or Nibbana and man 
is put to grief by the self or Nibbana. 

The fact that the grammatical subject (T’ or self) is 
confused with a metaphysical one, only shows that our deep- 
rooted desire or craving for some sort of abiding ‘I’ or the 
self gets facilitated by our linguistic modes of expression. Profes¬ 
sor Wittgenstein is right when he says: ^'Now the idea that 
the real T’ lives in my body is connected with the peculiar 
grammar of the word ‘I’ and the misunderstandings this 
grammar is liable to give rise to.”® On account of this 
linguistic habit one tends to look for a real distinction between 
the subject and something belonging to the subject, between 
a metaphysical substance and its attributes when, in fact, 
the distinction is only verbal. Thus the question, ‘Svhat is 


I. Siya kho pana, Ananda, tumliakam evam assa:‘atitasatthukam pava- 
canam, natthi no sattha ti’. Na kho panetam, Ananda', cvarpdatthabbaip, 
Yo VO, Ananda, maya dhammo ca vinavo ca desito pafinatto, so vo 
mamaccayena sattha., D. II. 154. 

2. Atta hi attano natho ko hi natho paro siya, Dh. 160. cf. Dh. 380. 
So karohi dipam attano..., Dh. 236 & 238. 

4. Attana codaya’ttanam papvase attam attana, Dh. 379 cf. Dh. 
159, 161 and 165. 

5. The Blue and Brown Books, p. 66. 
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decay and death and of whom is this decay and death ?” (kata- 
mam nu kho.. Jaramaranam, kassa ca panidam jaramavanani ?, 
S.II.60) is declared by Buddha as a misleading question (no kallo 
pahhOj S. II. 61), and it is pointed out that ‘‘if one were co 
say, decay and death is one thing and this decay and death 
belongs to another, both these mean the same, only the ex¬ 
pression is different” (ubhayam etam ekattham vyanjanam 
eva nana, loc. cit.) . Similarly the question: ‘‘who feeds on 
the food of consciousness” (ko nu kho. . vihhanaharam ahareti, 
S. II. 13) is set aside by Buddha as not a legitimate question 
(no kallo panho, loc. cit.). In the like manner, we find that 
when Buddha declares, “any Kind of corporeality, feeling, 
perception, dispositions and consciousness, whether past, future 
or present, gross or subtle, internal or external, inferior or 
superior, far or near—should, with objective knowledge, be 
regarded as ‘this is not mine, this is not ‘I’ and this is 
not my self,’ a monk wonders, “to what self will 
the actions done by non-self touch (affect) ?” (anattakatani 

kammani kam attanam phusissanti ti?, M. III. 19; S. 
III. 103). It is then pointed out by Buddha that only a 
foolish and untrained person who is under the sway of igno¬ 
rance and craving would transgress the discipline of the Master 
in such a way.^ 

Thus the Buddhist doctrine of anatta (soullessncss) 
makes it clear that notion of the ‘I’ or the self (permanent 
^go) is faulty and so the question of its being annihilated or 
existing for all eternity is meaningless. The theories of anni- 
hilationism (uccheda-ditthi) and eternalism (sassata-diuki) 
are considered as two extreme views based on fundamentally 
erroneous approaches to truth.^ The denial of the self, how¬ 
ever, should not be taken to mean the denial of the non- 
personalistic reality, viz. Nibbana. It is precisely with a view 
to realising this non-personalistic or uncharacterisable state 
that Buddha emphasises the need for breaking through all 
personalistic or egoistic notions. We have stated (supra, p. 
305) that due to the age-old egocentric line of speculation, 

1 . M. III. ifK S. III. lo?,. 

2 . moghapuriso, avidva avijjagato tanhadhipatcyye4)n cetasa 
satihusasanam atidhavitabbam manneyya, M. 111 . k/, S. III. u>3. 

3. S. II. 17, 76; 111 . ‘135. 
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the word ‘atman’ (self or soul) had come to be ostensibly asso¬ 
ciated with the supreme reality. Naturally, therefore, Buddha’s 
theory of anatta (soullessness) was likely to be misunderstood 
as a nihilistic doctrine. In fact, accusations to this effect were 
made during Buddha’s own time. But Buddha clearly dissocia¬ 
tes himself from any such view.^ It is precisely with a view to 
avoiding this dangerous misconception that, as we have already 
seen (supra pp. 297-298), Buddha refrains from either affir¬ 
ming or denying the reality of the self before an undiscerning 
man like the wanderer Vacchagotta. He, however, affirms in 
unmistakable terms the reality of Nibb^a for which, indeed^ 
the entire holy life is led (Ud. 80), though he perfers to use 
negative expressions in relation to it with a view to avoiding 
any mundane misconception about it. We shall discuss this 
question separately under the next topic. 

(D) The B.G.^s Attempt to Highlight the Traditional View :— 

Contrary to the Buddhist approach, we can at once notice 
the orthodoxy of the B. G. in upholding the traditional 
Upanisadic concept of the metaphysical self. Despite Buddha’s 
persistent attempt to dispense with the notion of the self and 
dissociate reality from all egoistic approaches to it, the B.G. 
harps back to the same old theme and considers the self as the 
inmost essence of man, essentially identical with the supreme 
reality. Buddha, as we have already seen, himself knew how 
difficult it is to free one’s mind completely from the conceit of 
the ‘I’ and, therefore, he laid the fullest possible emphasis on 
his teaching of the non-self doctrine. But the egocentric desire 
proved too deep to be completely eradicated from the mind 
of posterity, and apart from the B.G. which, in adherence to 
orthodoxy, disregards this teaching, the philosophical specula¬ 
tion in India with the solitary exception of Materialism 
(which did not believe in anything beyond the present life) 
clung to the idea of the self. Even some later schools of 
Buddhism itself found it difficult to uphold and preserve the 
word and spirit of the Master.- Whitehead’s observation that 


I. M. I. 140. 

j. Cf. Professor Wijesekera—^Thc Three Signata, p. 13; Nyanaponika 
Thera—Anatta and Nibbana, pp. 4-5. 
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“Philosophy never reverts to its old position after the shock 
of a great philosopher,could not be true with regard to 
this problem of the self. 

Buddha, as we noted, showed through a thorough analy¬ 
sis of all cognisable elements, whether internal or external, 
gross or subtle that there is nothing permanent and blissful 
in whatever we can conceivably call as the ‘I’ or the self and, 
therefore, the realisation of Nibbana, the timeless and non- 
spatial, undifferentiated and non-personalistic reality can 
only be had by giving up all that we erroneously consider as 
the ‘I or the self. This notion of the self, he has made it 
clear, is possible only in and through the five aggregates 
(pancakkhandha), and not without them. Now the B.G. 
agrees with Buddhism in holding that all the ingredients of 
human personality upto the empirical consciousness (cetana)® 
are non-self. The entire organism (sanghata, S.B.G. XIII. 6) 
including the psychical elements like desire, hatred, pleasure, 
pain, steadfastness and even the manifest consciousness are 
said to be the modifications of the changeable ksetra or 
Prakrti.® But still somehow it holds on to the belief that 
there is an extremely subtle self, subtler than the senses, the 
mind and the intellect, which is the true essence of the self 
in man« by knowing which one attains immortality or the 
supreme goal (yaj jnatva’ mnam asnute, B.G. XIII. 12; tato 
yati param gatim, B.G. XIII. 28). It is here that Buddhism 
and the B.G. are found to be in diametrical opposition to each 
other. Buddha after his penetrative analysis, makes a definite 
assertion that nothing permanent and blissful is to be found 
in the whole of our personality and, therefore, it is absolutely 
foolish to speak of any permanent and eternal T’ or self 
(attani ca...attaniye ca saccato thetato anupalabbhamane.. . 


I. Process and Reality, p. 14. 

‘ 2. The transcendental consciousness belongs to the self. The cm- 

pmcal consciousness seems to be regarded by the B.G., following the 
bankhya theory, as the reflection of the self in the intellect. As Sankara, 
antaT^k^^*^^ word ‘cetana of B.G. XIII. 6, observes:‘*abhivyakta 

tapte iva lohapinde agnih atmacaitanyabliasarasaviddha 
cetana”, s.B.G. XIII. 6. 

"-• B. G. XIII, 6. 

4 - B.G. Ill, ^.j and 43. 
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SO atta, so pecca bhavissami nicco dhuvo. . .kevalo paiipuro 
baladhainmo ti, M.I. 138). The B.G., on the other hand, 
declares that the self as the eternal and immutable leality 
is definitely there, though it is not cognised due to its 
extreme subtlety (suksmatvat tad avijheyam, B.G. XIII. 15) 
and lack of qualities (nirgunatvat, B.G. XIII, 31 ). The 
persevering* yogins are said to perceive it within themselves 
through meditation (yatanto yoginas cai’narn pasyanty atmany 
avasthitam B.G. XV. II; dhyanena’tmani pasyanti, B.G. XIII. 
24; iksate yogayuktatma, B.G. VI, 29), and those who fail 
to perceive it are branded as ‘deluded’ and ‘ignorant 
{virnudhd na’nupasyanti, B.G. XV. 10; nai’nam pasyanty 
acetasah, B.G. XV. 11). 

It is not possible for us to verify the validity or invali¬ 
dity of the respective claims of the B.G. and Buddhism, but 
in view of the Buddhist account of the meditative stages of 
perception being more thorough and systematic (supra, pp. 
183-188) and the notion of the ‘I’ or the self being well 
analysed and clearly defined, it appears less likely that 
Buddha has been led astray in his meditative perception. It 
appears more likely that the B.G., as also the Ups,, not 
being completely free from an egoistic bias have confused 
their vague meditative awareness of the undifferentiated 
reality with some personalistic or egoistic element, and there¬ 
by claimed to have seen the true nature of the self. We 
have already shown (supra, pp. 188-197) that the B.G. 
account of the meditative processes is not as systematic and 
clear-cut as that of Buddhism, nor is the meaning of the self 
well-defined and precisely formulated by it. It is perhaps 
owing to this unanalytic and vague meditative experience of 
the B.G. and the Ups. that we find tlieir concept of the self 
as mystical, having hardly any cognisable content. Thus the 
B.G., despite its agreement with Buddhism in considering 
every cognisable content of personality as impermanent and 
non-self, does not abandon the conceit of the ‘I’, and goes on 
speaking mystically of some incognisable and unmanifest 
(aprameya, II. 18; avyakta, II. 25) self as the inmost essence 
of man. This type of lingering of the conceit of the ‘I® or 
the self, as we have seen (supra, pp. 316-317), has been 
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compared in Buddhism with the lingering smell of the cloth 
even after the dirt and filth of it are washed away by the 
washerman. 

In the course of tracing the source of the B.G., we 
have pointed out (supra, pp. 109-114) that its conception of 
the self is laigely Upanisadic, and very many verses also are 
bodily taken from the Ups. Now, the highest point in the 
development of the Upanisadic concept of the self is reached 
when the self is spoken of negatively (neti neti),' paradoxi¬ 
cally® and analogically.® The soul or self is said to be that 
in which all contradictions are reconciled^ and which passes 
beyond all opposites.® It is said to transcend all thought and 
speech and silence alone is considered as its adequate expres¬ 
sion.® This indescribable and ineffable self (atman) is identi¬ 
fied with the supreme reality. Brahman.® This description 
hardly conveys any idea of the self or ‘1> which is necessarily 
associated with some element of differentiation, separatedness 
or particularity. It is, indeed, by giving up all such egoistic 
notions that one can have the realisation of the universal un¬ 
differentiated reality, metaphysically known as Brahman 
which, as we shall see in the sequel, has some striking points 
of resemblance with the Buddhist concept of Nibbana But 
the Upanisadic seers, pioneers as they were in the field, 
could not disentangle themselves from the weight of the 
traditional egocentric speculation and the deep-seated egoistic 
desire, and thus appear to have been led into the error of 
conceiving the impersonalistic and undifferentiated reality in 
a somewhat personalistic and differentiated manner. It is 
here that Buddha tries to steer clear of the confusion and 
marks out clearly the elements which really He at the base of 
the conceit of the ‘I’ or the self. Thus, he is in a position 


Isa. 5. 


I. Brhada II. 3. C; IV. 4. 22; Tail. II. 7; Katha. III. 13. 

2' 

3 - Brhada. IV. 3. 7. 

4 . Brhada. IV. 3. 22 fl’; IV. 4. 3; 'fait. II. 6; Katha. II. 


3; Kalha. II. ,4; Isa. u. and 

Sveta. IV. 18; Mandukya. 7. 

Mandukva ^2^/' - 3 ’ II. 9; Katha II. 8; Munc^aka III. j 

’ ■*7 avyapadesyam...prapancopasamam . 4 antam). 

7 * Katha II. i6; IV. 5-9. i k . 
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to see clearly that the realm of reality goes beyond whatever 
is considered as the ‘I’ or the self. But the Ups. owing to 
their failure to demarcate the realm of the self could not 
arrest the egoistic shadow looming large in tlieir conception 
of reality^ and were thus led to confuse and misconceive the 
self as the reality. Thus, it seems that the Ups. in their 
highest stage of development were tending to deny whatever 
one can meaningfully call a self, but they were not clear 
enough to see the implications of their own thought. 

From what has been said above, it appears that the 
similarity between the Ups and Buddhism does not consist in 
the identical affirmation of the self, but in a somewhat similar 
view of the reality. As regards the self, the Ups. despite their 
pull in the direction of the non-self theory, propound ulti¬ 
mately a philosophy of the self (atma-vidya), whereas 
Buddhism preached a philosophy of non-self (anatta). 

Now, the B.G. conception of the soul being essentially 
Upanisadic, what is true of the Ups. is true largely of the 
B.G. as well. '1 here is hardly any doubt that the entire 
approach of tlie B.G. concerning the self is mystical like that 
of the Ups. The self or soul is identified with the reality, 
described mostly in negative (B.G. II. 12-30) and paradoxical 
(B.G. XI. 37; XIIJ. 12-16) terms and unambiguously called 
the universal divine principle indwelling all beings (sarva- 
bhutasayasthitah, B.G. X. 20; hrdi sarvasya dhisthitam, B.G. 
XIII. 17; sarvagatah, B.G. II. 24; XIII. 32; sarnam sarvesu 
bhutesu tisthantam paramesvaram, B.G. XIII. 27; sai'vasya 
caharn hrdi samnivistall, B.G. XV. 15; cf. XIII. 2, 22 and 
XVIII. 61 ). This universal and unified principle can hardly 
be conceived as something individualistic or personalistic. The 
same is stated also in clear words: “Though it appears divided 
among beings, it is (really) undivided” (avibhaktarn ca 
bhutesu vibhaktam iva ca sthitam B.G. XIII. 16). “When 
one sees that the manifold state of beings is centred in the 
One and from that alone is the entire spreading out, then he 
attains Brahman.”^ Comparing the self with the all-pervading 
ether, the B.G. says : “As the all-pervading ether is not 


I. B.G. XIII. oo. 
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tainted on account of its subtlety, so also the self that is 
present m every body is not touched (tainted) .”i In this 
description, the word T or ‘self’ is bereft ol' all meaning which 
can conceivably be attached to it. One is reminded of the 
ciiticism of Vasubandhu who, in order to show the meaning¬ 
lessness of the Vatsiputriyas’ belief in some kind of individual 
(pudgala) separate and distinct from the skandhas, argues 
hat ram and sun have no effect on mere vacuous space; 
they are of use only to the skin. If the individual is like 
the skm, a determiner of the value of experiences, then it 
must be accepted as external; if it is like vacuous space, then no 
purpose IS fulfilled by accepting it.^ The same m^y b; said in 
lelation to the B.G. concept of the self which like the vacuous 
space loses all meaning as a self or ‘I’. 

(E) Points of Fundamenlal Difference Between the B.G. and 
Buddhism :— 

self ‘'"""Station of the concept of the 

the eT5 Z consequent confusion between the self and 

1 , ^ about a fundamental difference of approach 

tween the B.G. and Buddhism. One cannot minimise 

u Aat it consists 

reaVt^ extending the meaning of the word ‘self’ to the 
ity, and that it is merely a verbal difference. Had it 
Buddha would not have harped untiringly 
on die docu me of the non-self. We have seen that the real 

motive behind preaching this doctrine of the non-self was 

o instil the lesson of perfect detachment or non-clinging, 
the conceit of the ‘I’ being the manifestation of the 
subtlest and strongest form of clinging.* So long as this 
c inging to I -ness in any shape or form persists, there 
can e no real emancipation or salvation. We have pointed 
out how significantly in the very first sutta of the Majjhima 


B G. XIII. 32. 

tii thika-drstih prasajyate riisprayojanalvam ca 
vaisata-pabhyam kim vyomnas carniany asli tayoh plialam 
sa nityah khatulyas ced asatphalah., 

Mi), oi Iasomitra’s commentary, p. 308. 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. 'll. p.5C). 
upadaya. . .asmiti hoii. no aniipadaya, S. IIL 105. 
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Nikaya, viz., ‘^the discourse on the root cause” (Mula- 
pariyaya Sutta) where Buddha teaches the root-causes of 
all dhammas (sabba-dharnma-mulapariyayarn.. .desessami, 
M.I. 1 ), he emphasises the need for absolute abandonment 
of the conceit of the ‘I’ in all. things (sabbam) including 
the Nibbana, and concludes by saying that the Tathagata, the 
liberated saint and the truly enlightened one does not have 
the conceit of the ‘I’ or the self in the Nibbana in any of 
the four possible ways.^ He clearly says :‘‘Not to see ‘I am 
this’ that is all round freedom—above and below.”- It is 
said : “Happy, indeed, are those perfect ones who have no 
craving, whose conceit of ‘I am’ is eradicated and the net 
of delusion rent asunder.”^ “Curbing of tlie conceit of ‘I am’ 
is, indeed, the bliss supreme.”^ As against this Buddhist 
concept of salvation where no trace of selfhood is left, the 
B.G., like the Ups., conceives of salvation as a state of self- 
realisation*^ which seems to indicate its lurking subtle clinging 
or attachment to some personalistic element. 

It is, no doubt, true that the B.G. also speaks of the 
eradication of the conceit of ‘I’-ness which it calls ‘egotism’ 
(ahaiikara)®, but one wonders what is meaningfully left in 
the word ‘self’ when this egotism in all possible senses of 
of the term is completely removed from it. If the word ‘I’ 
or ‘self’ should have a meaning at all, any form of it, how¬ 
soever diluted, must contain some element of individuality, 
differentiation or ego-conception. But when all ego-conception 
or egotism is completely abandoned, the self is reduced to 
naught. Does then not the B.G. by still retaining some sort 
of ‘self’ give an indication of the fact that despite the pull 
of its thought being in the direction of the non-self theory, 
it is too steeped in orthodoxy to s^e the tendency of its own 


1. Md. l.ii. 

2. Uddhaip. adho sabbadhi vippamutto ayam aliam asmi ti ananu- 
passi, Ud. 74. 

3. Sukhino vata arahanto, tanha tesam na vijjati; 
asmimano samucchinno, mohajalarp padalitarp, S. III. 83. 

4. asrnimanassa yo vinayo, ctam vt' paramam sukhan’ti, Ud. 10; 

Vin. I. 3. 

5. cf. atmavan G. II. 45)5 atmavantani(B.G. IV. 41): trptatiiia 
(B.G. VI B); yuktatma (B.G. V. 21; VI. 29 ). 

6. B.G. II. 71; III; 27; XII. 13; XVIII. 17. 
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thought ? It seems that the B.G. in view of the con¬ 
tradictions involved in the conceit of ‘F-ness tries to 
abandon it in the form of ahahkara (egotism), but is not 
aware of the fact that the same is making its re-entry under 
the guise of an elevated self (atman), and thus only obscures 
the confusion. 

It is mainly through this concept of the so-called 
disconceited (nirahahkarah, B.G. II. 71; XII. 13) self that 
the B.G. provides a metaphysical basis for its doctrine of 
disinterested action. Thus according to it “the self consi¬ 
ders itself to be the doer when it is deluded by egotism” 
(ahahkaravimudhatma karta’ ham iti manyatc, B.G. HI. 27). 
But " he who is free from egotism and whose intellect is not 
sullied, even when he slays these worlds, he ncitlier slays nor 
is he bound”.i In the light of this concept of the self, “he 
who diinks that this (self) slays and he who thinks that this 
is slain, both of them do not realise (the truth) that this 
can neither slay nor can be slain.It is on this ground 
that Arjuna is asked to kill his enemies in a disconceited or 
disinterested way. In Buddhism also one is asked to give up 
egotisrn ( ahahkara) or the conceit of ‘F-ness, but according 
to it, it is impossible that a man free from egotism would 
indulge in killing or commit evil deeds.^ Here the abandonment 
of egotism IS thorough and perfect, and it is said to secure 
absolute calmness or tranquility leading to the final release. 
In reply to the question of Rahula as to “how the mind is 
heed from all conceit of V and mine, freed from all egotism, 
.ree ^ distinctions and is calmed and perfectly 

e^ease ^ athari ^bshkara-mamankara-manapagatam 

S'tt olTt samatikkantam santam vimuttan ti, 

&.II.253), Buddha says : “Whatever corporeality... .feeling... 

Rabula, be it past. 


present or future, internal 


or external, gross or subtle, inferior 


or supeno,, far or near-all y„„ shonid behold hhi, .s not 
m,ne. th.a » not I, ,hi, i, ,,01 ,„y self. Thu, knowing, 


1. B.G. XVIII. 17. 

2. B.G. II. 19. 

3. ^ yo so. ..araham khinasavo. . .vimuUo, abhabbo so nava ihanani 
ajjhacaritum. . , sancicca panani jivita voropeiom. . ., D. Ill. .33'. 
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Rahula, thus seeing objectively through perfect insight, being 
free from clinging one is released. Thus...the mind in rela¬ 
tion to this body together with its consciousness as well as in 
relation to all objects external to it is freed from all dis¬ 
tinctions, is calmed and perfectly released.”^ This difference 
is a^ain indicative of the fact that the B. G. is not 
completely free from the conceit of the T’, though 
paradoxically enough, it over and over again professes the 
same. But for some lurking element of selfhood or T’-ness, 
it would not have been possible for the B. G. to speak of 
the compatibility between disconceitedness and violence.^ 

In this connection, we may remember how Buddha 
himself envisages the possibility of professing some doctrine, 
not realising its full truth and implications. The mendi¬ 
cant Aggivessana Dighanakha, for example, says to Buddha: 
‘‘All is not pleasing to me”^ (sabbam me na khamati ti, 
M. I. 407). Buddha at once asks him, “This view of 
yours, Aggivessana ‘all is not pleasing to me’—is not this 
view of yours pleasing to you?” (loc. cit.). At this 
Dighanakha answers: “Well Gotama, if this view were 
pleasing to me, then also it would be all the same, 
it would be all the same” (M. I. 497-8), Thereupon, 
Buddha makes the following remark: “Well Aggivessana, there 
are very many people in the world who speak thus: ‘it 
would be all the same, it would be all the same’ but 
they do not get rid of that view and cling to another 
view. There are only a few rare people in the world who 
speak thus: ‘it would be all the same, it would be all the 
same and really get rid of that view and do not cling to 
another view” (M. I. 498). This indicates how people 
despite speaking of perfect detachment or utter disinterest- 


1. S. II. 253. 

2. It is interesting to see that even Gandhi,' one of the most 
faithful followers of the B.G., feels the anomaly in this teaching of the 
B.G. He frankly says : ‘‘Let it be granted that according to the letter 
of the Gita, it is possible to say that warfare is consistent with renun¬ 
ciation of fruit. But after 40 years* unremitting endeavour full to enforce 
the teaching of the Gita in my own life, I have in all humility felt that 
perfect renuciation is impossible without perfect observance of Ahimsa in 
every shape or form.’*, Gita the Mother, p. 12. 

3 * This literal translation should not be mistaken for an 'O pro¬ 
position, for it really means, ‘none of the theories is pleasing to me*. 
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edness are still found to be under the influence of some 
subtle attachment and clinging. 

Similarly we come across some mendicants of other 
sects who claim to teach the same doctrine as that of 

Buddha and wonder what special feature there is in 

Buddha’s teaching. They say: “The recluse Gotama teaches 
the true understanding of sense-pleasures (kamanarp parihham 
pahnapeti) ; so do we teach the true understanding of sense- 
pleasures. The recluse Gotama teaches the true 

understanding of feelings (vedanajiarn) ; so do we. . . .what 
then is the uniqueness, what difference is there between 
the recluse Gotama and us regarding the teaching of 

doctrines or codes of discipline ?”^ Buddha later on explains 
to the monks the distinctive characteristics of his doctrines 
and disciplines and shows how they differ from those of the 
other mendicants, notwithstanding the claim of the latter to 
preach indentical doctrines and disciplines.^ 

On another occasion when Buddha pronounces the 
utterance, “Health is the highest gain, Nibbana is the highest 
bliss (arogya parama labha, Nibbanaip paramam sukham, 
M.I. 508), the mendicant Magandiya enthusiastically acclaims 
It, saying that he also has heard the earlier mendicants, 
teachers and instructors speaking the same (maya pi kho 

..sutam pubbakanam paribbajakanam acariyapacariyanam 
bhasamananarp, M.I. 509). But on being asked what he un- 
erstan s y it (loc. cit), he has nothing better to speak of 
t an physical health and happiness. Buddha thereupon 
lemarks: “This solemn utterance was pronounced by the 
previous Arahants and perfectly enlightened ones but it has 
now come down to worldiings'i”. 

All ihese di^ourses show the possibility of undersland- 
mg the same teaching in a diflerent light. It should not. 
therefore, be surpnsmg if ,he II G.. in spite of imparting a 
teaching of the abandonment of egotism (ahankara) in away 


1. M.I. 84. 

2. M. I. 85-»)(). 

•n Pubbakchesa. . .arahantehi - 1 , , , . 

. ' . 1 , , . ^^^^^nnasambudclhehi gatha 

sa etarahi anup^ibbcna puthujjanagata'. M. i -n, 


bhasita. . . 
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similar to that of Buddhism, does not abandon it as thoroughly 
as the latter does. 

The B.G. theory of the self, in fact, appears to be identi¬ 
cal with one of the six erroneous views of the self enumerated 
by Buddha in the Sabbasava Sutta. This view is described 
in the Sutta as follows: “Thus owing to wrong mindedness 
one or other of the six wrong views emerges in him.. T 
perceive the self by the self’ (attana va attanarn sanjanami 
ti), this wrong view emerges in him as a true and 
correct one.”i Now, the B.G. view of the self seems to fit in 
with the above description. It is said: By meditation some 
perceive the self by the self within the self” (dyanena’tmani 
pa^yanti kecid dtmdnam dtmand^ B.G. XIII.24). The B.G. 
speaks of a state “where one is satisfied within the self by 
perceiving the self by the self'^ (yatra cai’t/fl tmana" tmdnarh paiyann 
atmani tusyati. B.G. VI. 20). 

It is true that some statements of the B.G. describing 
the self in negatative terms (B.G.II. 12-30) and calling it 
indefinable or ineffable (B.G. II. 29; XII.3 XII.3 XIII. 15) 
have something in common with the Buddhist description of 
Nibbana, but it must not be forgotten that Buddhism unlike 
the B.G.does not confuse the self with Nibbana and uniformly 
considers the self as an erroneous concept. The B.G., on 
the other hand, holding fast to its theory of the self, seems to 
have given a personalistic colour to its doctrine of the Absolute. 

Moreover, the B.G. weaves out a speculative metaphysi¬ 
cal theory on the basis of its acceptance of a mystical self. 
The self which is said to be unborn, eternal, everlasting and 
ancient (B.G.II.20) and considered essentially identical with the 
supreme reality (B.G.X.20, XHI, 17, 22, 27,31 and XVIII. 
61) is said to be responsible for the emergence of the entire 
universe, and the ignorance and knowledge of its true nature 
are said to be the cause respectively of bondage and libera¬ 
tion.^ Being conceived as the all-pervasive subtle principle 


I. M. I. «. 

2. Yavat saipjayate kimeit sattvam slhavarajarigamam 

ksetraksetrajnasamyogat tad viddhi bharatarsabha, B.G., 
XIII. q6. 

3. B.G. XIII. 28-30, 34. 
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like the «,hcr (B.G. XIII. 32), i, is said to be boUi inside as 

xn/’ici'"'"'?' (l==‘l'‘''antaS ca bhutanam, B.G. 

. v " . " neither acts nor is tainted, though stationed 

in the body”.i In short, the etnire account of the self on 
^ ® inetaphysical speculation is based is simply baffling. 

TT Oof’ strange nature (ascaryavat, 

Radhaknshnan quite appropriately remarks: “About 
the nature of the supreme self, the Gita account is rather 

puzzling. ’2 

In Buddhism, we do not find any room for speculative 
wTiP?? 'wanderer Vacchagotta pointedly asks Buddha 

,, atter entertains any speculative view (afthi pana 

00 otamassa kinci difthigatanhi, M.I. 486). Buddha 
Slndn speculative view as such has been 

Tathaffal ^ (diUhigatan’ ti. .apanitam etain 

earlv °*i \contradistinction to the B.G., 

speculation. completely free of metaphysical 

does empirical approach, Buddha 

woIm i:: 1 rnsTende T 1 " non^Tonceptual. He 

and I anscendental or supramundane for direct 

desnite hisTtt experience and verification. S. RadhakrishaHi 
Sdba ^ theory of the self to 

of *0 latter when he 
recoenise fhe r ^ *o Ite philosophical enough to 

out ?f “Wh philosophy ”» As Wittgenstein would 

dent. The B.G. and the Ups. also, no doubt, indicate 

il forri""'/, Italts of thought and speech, yet they 

The R P mystical and metaphysical descriptions. 

unthinkab/^ d T incomprehensible, unknowable, 

unthinkable and indefinable (aprameya, 11.18; avijfieya, 

. , acintya II. 25, VIII.9 and anirdesya, XII.3) and yet, 

for the most part, it abounds in mystical the orisations about 

he namre of the self. Likewise the Ups. also, notwithstand- 

ing their declaration that the supreme reality is indescribable 


1. B.G. Xlir. 34. 

2. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I d 

3. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 387 

4. Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, p 189 
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and ineffable,1 fail to refrain from indulging in mystical 
utterances. The credit, indeed, goes to early Buddhism for 
having kept itself aloof from all speculative metaphysics and 
mystical descriptions and confined itself to the experiential or 
the empirical. 

It would be seen in the sequel how this difference with 
regard to the problem of the self influences the respective 
conceptions of salvation and survival in the B.G. and early 

Buddhism. 


The Problem of Salvation : — 

(A) Mbbana, the Ultimate Goal of Holy Life 
Undoubtedly, the ultimate purpose of the holy life both 
according to Buddhism and the B.G. is the attamrnent of 
salvation (Nirvana). “Nibbana is the kernel of the holy life, 
brother Visakha, Nibbana is its purpose 

the nun Dhammadinna with the approval of Buddha * Buddha 
himself clearly states: “The purpose of this holy life does not 

consist in acquiring alms, hon^^^d 

virtue, concentration or i jieart—that, indeed, monk, is 
unshakable deliverance of the heart m , . 

■he object of the holy W'’.„d fafciy- 
t IS described as the sta e comfort 

(anuttara-yogakkhema, S-II- » (imamha phasuvi- 

>s_ higher than and superior * .gju^iharo natthi ti, M.I. 

hara uttaritaro va panitataro ^ ^he Buddhas” 

209). “Nibbana is the d^^ Therefore, 

(nibbanaip paramam vadanti realises: “Exhausted is 

ut the attainment of i whatever was to be done and 

rebirth, lived the holy life, done whatever 


~--- J Uo III o. 3; Katha. II. 8 and p. 

1. Brhada. II. 4, ' 4 : Muf J%^35kha. brahmacariyaip. nibbana- 

2 . Nibbanogaclharn hi, t qo 41 cf. S.V. 218. _ 

^‘•ayanam nibbanapariyosanai^ 

. 3 . Mamam ce pi tvain, Dhammadinnaya bh.kkhim.ya 

* tarn evam cva byakareyyain y jcmcam na silasa- 

yakatam, M.I. ly^rn 15bhasakk5rasilokan 

ir, j-■. nayidaip brah . .Ligampadanisaipa^, atthamidam, bhikkhave 
fadanisaipsaip, na samadhisamp^.^yjjj^ e,ad attnam 

ca kho bhikkhave akuppa ^ ^^jy^sanam, ' 97 - 

^^hmacariyam etam sarain e . 
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nothing further remains after this.’’^ “The liberated saint 
has nothing (to accomplish). The liberated saint has done 
whatever is to be done.”^ 

Similar utterances in relation to salvation are found in 
the B.G. as well. It is spoken of as the supreme goal (pararn or 
paramarn gatim, B.G. VI. 45; VIII. 13; XIII. 28). It is 
‘^that state which the sages freed from passions enter and 
desiring which they lead the holy life.”^ “Having 
attained that one realises that there is no gain higher than 
this.”^ “For him neither is there any interest in the actions 
done nor in the actions undone.’’® “For him there exists no 
work that needs to be done.”® He is enlightened and has 
done whatever was to be done."^ Thus in quite similar terms 
Nirvana is spoken of as the highest goal both by Buddhism 
and the B.G. 

But do they mean the same when they speak of it as 
the supreme goal ? Let us first see how it is understood in 
Buddhism and then compare it with the B.G. view of it. 

(B) The Etymological Significance of Nibbdna :— 

Etymologically different derivations of the term, 
Nibbana are possible, and passages in support of each one of 
the derivative meanings are present in the Pali texts. The 
earliest use of it in the sense of ‘blowing off’ (nir + va) is 
found in the Rg-Veda X. 161® (nirvati)® which is supported 
by the Sutta Nipata. The passage of the Sutta Nipata reads 
as follows; Jtist as the flame of a lamp struck by a gust of 
wind disappears and cannot be traced, so also does a j>erfect 
saint freed from name and form disappear without leaving any 


1. M.I. 23; S. II. 51; IV. 66. 

2. Natthi kiccaqi brahmanassa, katakicco hi brahmano, S. I. 47. 

yatayo vitaragah, yad icchanto bramacaryam caranti 

4. Yarp labdhva ca’param labham manya^e na* dhikam tatah B.G. 
VI. 22. 

5. NaiVa tasya krtena’rtho na’krtcne’ha kascana, B.G. III. 16. 

6. tasya karyam na vidyate, B.G. III. 17. 

7. etad buddhva buddhiman syat krtakrtyas ca bharata, B.G. XV. 
20. 

8. P.T.S. Pali English Dictionary ^vide, ‘nibbapeti*. 
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trace.But the more commonly used metaphor is that of the 
extinguishing of the fire by the exhaustion of the fuel and 
being not fed with fresh fuel. Thus, Buddha himself 
explains the incomprehensible and unfathomable state of 
Nibbana as follows: “The fire which blazed on account of 
the fuel of grass and wood comes to be reckoned as ‘gone 
out’ (nibbuto), since it had consumed the fuel and was not 
fed with more fuel, so also the Tathagata...being freed from 
the marks of corporeality...feeling, .perception, .dispositions.. 
and consciousness becomes deep, incomprehensible and unfat¬ 
homable”.- Evidently in this metaphor the word ‘Nirvana’ 
is sought to be explained through the root ‘vr’ and not 
through It is this metaphor which largely governs the 

early Buddhist concept of Nibbana. Still another derivation 
is ni + vana. ‘Ni’ is a negative particle and ‘vana’ means desire, 
lust or craving (lit. forest).3 Thus it means freedom from 
desire or craving. As the Dhammapada puts it: ‘'By cutting 
down the forest and bushes (of craving), be emancipated, O 
monks. 

One can, however, notice that despite these various 
derivations of the word ‘Nibbana’ the meaning conveyed by 
each one of them is very much the same, i.e. the going out 
of a lamp or fire, the fire of craving. The world is said to 
be in flames (adipito loko, S.I. 31; niccam pajjalite^ Dh. 146) 
and it is the fuel of craving which keeps it ablaze.^ So the 
Nibbana consists in extinguishing the fire of craving or desire. 
Thus it is said: “It is the eradication of craving which is 
known as Nibb^a” (tanhaya vippahanena nibb^am iti vuccati 
ti, S.I. 39). “By destroying craving with root, one being 
free from hunger attains the perfect Nibbana” (samulam 
tanhamabbhuyha nicchato parinibbuto ti, S. III. 26). 
“It is due to desire that man is bound and it is by surmount- 


1. Acci yatha vStavegena khitto atthaip paleti na upeti sahkhaip; 
cvaip muni namakaya vimutto attham paleti na upeti sankham, 

Sn. 195. 

2. M. II. 487-8. 

3. P.T.S. Pali English Dictionary, vide, the word ‘vana*. 

4. chettva vanafica vanathafica nibb^a hotha bhikkhavo, Dh. 283. 

5. S. II. 85-87. 
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ing (the self-same) desire that he is liberated” (icchaya 
bajjhati loko icchavinayaya muccati, S.l. 40). “By the 
destruction of desire or craving all bonds are cut off” (icchaya, 
or tanhaya vippahanena sabbarn chindati baitdhanarn ti, S.l. 
40). “He who destroys craving ov'Crcomes all suffering” 
(tanhakkhayo sabbadukkharn jinatl, Dh. 354). It is this 
extinction of suffering which is taught by Buddha in the 
third Noble Truth as follows; “What, monks, is the Noble 
Truth of the extinction of suffering? It is the complete 
fading away and extinction of this craving, its forsaking and 
abandonment, freedom and emancipation from it.”* 

It should not be forgotten that it is this desire or crav¬ 
ing which manifests itself in three forms, viz., lust or attach¬ 
ment, hatred and delusion. It is well-known that according 
to Buddhism, feeling is the cause of craving (vedana paccaya 
tanha, S.II. 25, 116). Now this feeling is said to be of three 
kinds pleasant, unpleasant and neither pleasant nor unplea¬ 
sant (sukha, dukkha and adukkhamasukha, M.I. 302) which 
respectively tend to produce attachment, hatred and delusion. 
It IS said: “To the pleasant feeling, the inclination to 
attachment adheres, to the unpleasant one, the inclination to 
atred, and to the feeling neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
the inclination to delusion.”** This explains why at times 
Nibbana is described in terms of the destruction of this tripar- 
tite division of craving. “Nibbana, Nibbana, they say, friend 
Sariputta; what now means Nibbana friend?® “That which 
IS the destruction of attachment, friend, the destruction of 
atred, the destruction of delusion, that is called Nibbana.”* 
There is still another way to describe the same. It is 
a matter of common place that the root cause of all our cra¬ 
ving and consequent suffering is ignorance, and so it is said 
that “whatever evil things are there, they are all' rooted in 
Ignorance (ye keci akusala dhamma sabbe te avijjamulaka, S. 


tassayeva^anhayl'^asesa vSnlrodh^''ariyasaccani ? Yo 
D. II. 310. niiodho cag ^ paUnissaggo mutti analayo, 

2. M.I. 303. 

3. S. IV. 2ji, 261. 

nibbanan7°i.*'^oc.^ci*L° dosakkhayo mohakkhayo—idam yuccati 
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II. 263). This ignorance (avijja) consists in the lack of 
proper knowledge about the five aggregates and the conse¬ 
quent clinging to them which gives rise to the conceit of T’- 
ness. “Ignorance, ignorance, they say, Lord; what, Lord, is 
ignorance and how does one fall into ignorance”?^ “There 
is, monk, an uninstructed worldling who does not properly 
know corporeality, the origin of corporeality, the cessation 
of corporeality and the path leading to the cessation of cor¬ 
poreality. (Similarly with regard to feeling, perception, dis¬ 
positions and consciousness). Tliis, monk, is called ignorance 
and this is how one falls into ignorance .”2 This lack of proper 
knowledge gives rise to the conceit of T’-ness which constitues 
bondage and, therefore, liberation is said to consist in getting 
rid of this conceit of T’-ness.“There is, monks, an uninstructed 
worldling.. .who regards corporeality as the self, or the self 
as possessing corporeality, or corporeality as being within the 
self or the self within corporeality (Similarly with regard to 
other aggregates).” This, monks, is known as being bound 
with corporeality, bound with internal and external fetters, 
non-perceiving the shore, non-perceiving the beyond. He is 
born with bondage, dies with bondage and with bondage does 
he go from this world to another (Similarly with regard to 
other aggregates).”*^ Therefore, ‘‘whatever corporeality, be it 
past, future or present. . . .you should behold thus, ‘this is not 
mine, this is not I, this is not my self. So seeing things as 
they are, through proper insight, one being free from cling¬ 
ing, is thoroughly released (Similarly with regard to other 
aggregates).”‘' We have already seen that the conceit of ‘I - 
ness is the subtlest form of clinging (attavadupadana) caused 
by our desire or craving for personal immortality (bhava- 
tanha) and, therefore, it is quite understandable why Nibbana 
is indiscriminately described as the destruction of craving or 
of the conceit of ‘I’-ness. 

The Buddhist analysis of suffering and its cessation 


1. S. III. 162. 

2. S. III. 162-3. 

3. s. III. 164-5. 

4. S. III. 170. 
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(Nibbana) being thoroughly causal, based on the doctrine 
of Paticcasamuppada (dependent origination), the destruction 
of one link in the series naturally leads to the destruction of 
the subsequent links. As Buddha himself points out: ‘Through 
the total fading away and extinction of craving (tanha), 
clinging (upadana) is extinguished; through the extinction of 
clinging, the process of becoming (bhava) is extinguished; 
through the extinction of the process of becoming, rebirth 
(jati) is extinguished and through the extinction of’ rebirth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, suffering, grief and despair 
are extinguished. Thus comes about the extinction of this 
whole mass of suffering.”i This accounts for the various descri¬ 
ptions of Nibbana, stated in the Pali texts, each with different 

^ Budddhist concept 

of N^bana is so deep, unfathomable and many-sided that it 

« difficult to bring out its full import through any one 

w TT”".; t T- W. Rhys Davids 

^ Z' I Nibbana is purely and solely 

an ethical state. ^ ^ 

»/ Mbanc md its 

nrio ‘>bove.mentioned descri- 

fp“ak N w”®' “‘l • etymological meanings of the term, 
speak of N.bbana only m negative terms, and try to avoid a 
posit,ve de,cr,p..on of ihe really indescribable and ineffable 

starn f'T 1 ““mpt to see a 

Bt ddMs H’’ t'sative approaS. of 

Buddhism. He »ys; Liberty is a negative conception not 

aposmveone. It indicates only that „e are set free from 
something, more exactly, from some hindrance or limitation 
but not what we then are, when in this manner we are freed "j 
This negative approach of early Buddhism is particularly im- 


?: list E'°,rrih‘SI'> vHe,;Nibb»„.i. 

self from every kind of sensation had ’ • reff’™- 
eternity”, The Doctrine of the VdHh ^ remained what he is from all 

/ The Doctrine of the%uddh?“p.P-3=5'- 
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port ant in view of the predominantly positive approach of 
the B. G., which we shall see in the sequel. 

The negative approach of Buddhism, however^ should not be 
taken to mean that Nibbana is a state of nothingness or utter an¬ 
nihilation. It is only by misconstruing the analogy of the extinc¬ 
tion of fire that some scholars have given such an interpretation 
to it. The views of these scholars have already been thoroughly 
criticised by Poussin^ and Heiler^ and so it is not necessary 
to deal with them here at length. Perhaps no modern scholar 
now adheres to the nihilistic interpretation. The fact that 
we do not come across any school of Buddhism preaching the 
ideal of utter annihilation shows that the nihilistic interpretation 
is averse to all Buddhist trends of thought. It is precisely 
with a view to avoiding such misconceptions that the Pali 
Canon makes use of some positive expressions also along with 
the negative ones. We may notice^ for example^ the follow¬ 
ing epithets (in italics) used for Nibbana in the Sarnyutta 
Nikaya:—“This is the Nibbana, the uncompounded, the ulti¬ 
mate, free from defilements, the truth, the further shore, the subtle, 
very difficult to see, the unfading, the stable, the undecaying, 
the ineffable, the undifferentiated, the peaceful, the deathless, 
the excellent, the good^ the security, destruction of craving, the 
wonderful, the marvellous, free from ill^ the state free from ill, 
the harmless, the passionless, the purity, the release, the non¬ 
attachment, the island, the cave, the protection, the refuge and 
the goal which the well-accomplished One has taught.”^ 

Yet tlie positive epithets ofNibhana also, no less than 
the negative ones, have been misunderstood. Many scholars 
who energetically denounce the annihilationist view of Nibbana 
go to the other extreme, and try to give an eternalistic inter¬ 
pretation to it. Poussin himself, in the course of criticising 
the annihilationist view, has been led to this error. According 


1. Etudes Sur L’Histoire dc Religions. 

2. Die Buddhistische Versenkung, pp. 36-42. 

3. Asahkhatam ana tarn anasavaip saccam ca p^aip nipunarn sudud- 
dasaip, ajajjarantam dhuvam apalokitam anidassanam nippapanca santam, 
amatam panitafica sivaiica khemam tanhakkhayo acchariyanca abbhutain, 
anitikarp anitikadbammarn nibbanam etaip sugatena desitam, 

abyapajjo virago ca suddhi mutti analayo, 

dipaip lenanca tananca sarananca parayanan’ti S. IV. 373. 
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to him, “Nirvana meant a simple faith in soul’s immortality, 
its blissful survival in a paradise, a faith emerging from prac¬ 
tices of obscure magic.George Grimm also observes that 
‘‘after having freed himself from every kind of sensation, he 
(the liberated saint) has not become nothing, .but he had 
remained what he is from all eternity .”2 Similarly Professor 
Keith says that “the extinction of fire was not that which 
occurs to us of utter annihilation but rather the flame returns 
to the Primitive pure invisible state of fire, in which it existed 
prior to its manifestation in the form of visible fire.”^ Radha 
krishnan also pronounces the same view. He says: “Nirvana 
is not a lapse into a void but only a negation of the flux 
and a positive return of the self to itself.”^ 

All this clearly shows that these scholars while counter¬ 
ing the annihilationist view of Nibbana are carried away by 
their own arguments to the opposite extreme of eternalism. 
It is, indeed, very difficult to steer clear of these two oppo¬ 
site views of annihilationism and eternalism and keep close to 
the Middle Path shown by Buddha. Buddha is well aware 
of this difficulty, and so he repeatedly warns against the danger 
of falling into these basic misconceptions which occur again 
and again in many and varied ways. He says: “This world 
Kaccana, usually leans upon a duality: upon (the belief in) 
existence or non-existence. ..Avoiding these two extremes the 
Tathagata shows the doctrine in the middle.”^ It is, therefore, 
wrong to read too much into either of the two sets of epithets 
and expressions which seem to be more suggestive than descrip¬ 
tive. In the words of Nyanaponika Thera, *‘they are evoca¬ 
tive and not truly descriptive.”6 By means of their mutual 
qualification, they only serve the purpose of suggesting the 
indescribable and ineffable nature of Nibbana. 


1. Quoted by Stcherbatsky—The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
pp. 1-2. 

2. The Doctrine of the Buddha, p. 251. 

3. Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 55-56. 

4. Indian Philosophy* Vol. 1 . p. 386. 

5. S. II. 17; cf. S. 11.76; III. 135; IV. 40C. 

6. Anatta and Nibbana, p. 26. 
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The fact that Nirvana is truly ineffable and uncharac- 
terisable (anidassanani, nippapahca, S. IV. 373) is made quite 
clear in the very first utterance of Buddha after the attain¬ 
ment of his unshakable salvation (akuppa vimutti, M. I. 167). 
He speaks of his attainment as ^^profound, difficult to see, 
difiicult to comprehend, tranquil, subtle, beyond reason, excel¬ 
lent and realisable by the vvise.”^ It is wonderfiil and marvel¬ 
lous (acchariyarn abbhutarn, S. IV. 373) in the true sense of 
the term and cannot be communicated through any of our 
conceptual modes of description. Thus our positive or nega¬ 
tive descriptions, strictly speaking, are only conventional, 
though they serve a useful purpose if understood in the right 
perspective. It is precisely with a view to indicating the pro¬ 
found and ineffable nature of Nibbana that the negative des¬ 
criptions are preferred. They by denying everything mun- 
dcme and conceptual to Nibbana, suggest its supramundane 
and non-conceptual nature in the best possible way, though 
the positive expressions also are useful in so far as they assert 
the reality of Nibbana and allay the fears of the nihilistic 
conception. 

In the light of this approach of Buddhism, we can now 
understand why, even while making categorical assertions about 
the reality of Nibbana, the Pali texts frequently make use of 
negative expressions. Thus the Itivuttaka says: “There is, O 
monk,the unborn, the unbecome^ the uncreated, the unformed.”^ 
Similarly it is stated in the Udana: “There is an unborn, 
unbecome, uncreated, unfoimed. If there were not this unborn.. . 
an escape from the born, the become, the created, the formed 
could not be known.It is further said: “Truly, there is a 
realm where there is neither the eartli nor water, neither fire 
nor air, neither ether nor consciousness, .neither this world, not 
any other world, neither sun nor moon. This I call neither arising 
nor passing away, neither continuing, nor being born nor dying. 
There is neither foothold nor development nor any basis. This is 


1. adhigato kho myayani dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho 
santo panito atakkavacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo, M.I. 1C7. 

2. Atthi, bhikkhave, ajatam abhutam akatam asankhatam, It. 37. 

3. Ud. 80. 
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the end of suffering."'^ ^^There the stars shine not nor does the 
light of the sun. Neither is there the illuminatian of the 
moon nor is there any darkness.‘‘The form, location, age 
and measure cannot be given of Nibbana—the state that is 
truly real.’’3 All these utterances only point to the fact that 
Nirvana is regarded in Buddhism as a snpramundane state 
strictly incomprehensible in any conceptual manner. It can 
only be directly and personally realised by the wise (paccat- 
tarp veditabbo vififtuhl ti, M. I. 37). We have already shown, 
while discussing the last four of the unanswered (abyakata) 
questions (supra, pp. 298-301 ), that it is this incomprehen¬ 
sibility of Nibbana which is sought to be conveyed through 
the inapplicability of the fourfold negation. 

Again, the positive descriptions also should not be regar- 


^ as positively determining or characterising the state of 


Nibbana in any mundane sense. The well-known utterance of 
u a, “Nibbana is the supreme happiness” fNibbanam 



t. Ud. 8o. 


va va 

+ • .)1W. 

> D- n. 199. 
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precisely, O friend, is bliss that there is no feeling” (etad eva 
khvettha, avuso, sukham yadettha natthi vedayitam, loc. cit,) 

It is, thus, clear that the positive descriptions also can¬ 
not be understood in the sense of ascribing some mundane 
attributes to Nibbana. They can only be taken to suggest a 
definite supramundane state of reality to which all mundane 
epithets are inapplicable. Nibb^a in itself is, thus, a strictly 
inexpressible or incommunicable supramundane state of reality 
which one can only realise directly and personally. 

The negative and positive modes of description, thus, 
serve useful purposes and are in a way indispensable. Briefly 
speaking, we may say that in view of our language and 
thought being basically unsuited for the proper expression and 
comprehension of the true nature of Nibbana, the negative 
statements are most appropriate, since they consist in 
eliminating whatever is inapplicable to and incommensurate 
with Nibbana. The negative descriptions like ‘the des¬ 
truction of attachment, hatred and delusion’ etc. serve a 
practical purpose by indicating what needs to be done in order 
to realise Nibbana (which, indeed, matters most for the holy 
aspirant). Similarly the positive descriptions also are inten¬ 
ded to serve a purpose. They preclude the possibility of a 
nihilistic interpretation of Nibbana. They allay the fears of 
those who have not as yet adequately grasped the subde 
truths of the Buddhist doctrines of anatta and paticcasamuppada, 
and arc at a loss to find repose in the negative descriptions 
of Nibbana. They emphatically convey the truth that Nibbana 
is a definite goal capable of attainment, and is truly desirable. 

In the light of this Buddhist account of Nibbana, when 
we turn to the B. G. view of it, we come across some striking 
similarities between them, though unlike the former, the latter 
brings in metaphysical and theological elements, and lays more 
emphasis on positive rather than on negative description. The 
word Nirvana or Brahma-Nirvana occurs in the B. G. (II. 
72; V. 24-26 and VI. 15) as a synonym of such words as 
Brahmisthiti (II. 72; V. 19, 20), Brahmabhuta (V. 24; VI. 
27; XIII. 54), matparayanah (IX, 34), madbhavam agatah 
(IV. 10), atmavaii (II. 45; IV. 41), trptatma (VI. 8) 
yuktatma (V. 21; VI. 29) and gunatita (XIV. 25) etc. which 
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seems to indicate that the B. G. is trying to appropriate the 
Buddhist concept of Nirvana in such a way as to make it 
confoim to its dominantly metaphysical and theological view 
of the self and God. While using the similes of the fire and 
larnp, the B. G. in contradistinction to Buddhism makes a 
positive rather than a negative approach. 

Speaking of wisdom (jnana) which is nothing but the 
realisation of the supreme metaphysical reality, Atman or 
Btahman (B. G. VII. 1-3, 29, 30), manifesting itself as 
witness (saksi, B. G. IX. 18) or the knower of the Field 
(ksehajham, B. G. XIII. 2), the B. G. says: ‘ Just as the 
blazing fire^ reduces the, fuel to ashes, so also the fire of 
wisdom (jnanagnih) turns the entire (lustful) karmas to 
es. Evidently, the simile is almost the same as that of 
uddhism, and just as in Buddhism it is the fuel of desire, 
craving or lust which keeps the fire ablaze,^ so also it is the 
fuel of lust or desire behind the action which is meant 
e burnt out here. Sankara commenting on this verse has 
a e It clear that it is not the action as such, but its root motive* 
ce or the seed which is burnt to ashes by means of the 
tme knowledge.^ It is made dear in the B. G. itself that 

L' deluded actions is the desire or lest 

which burns as an insatiable fire.^ On ultimate analysis, it 
IS on account of the uprising of desire and hatred that 
men are deluded and come to the cycle of birth and 
eat m the world.We have already noticed that 
according to Buddhism also, “the world is bound by desire”® 
or one is kd to the world by craving.”’ Thus the B. G- 
an uddhism seem to be in perfect accord up to this 


dhaiiisi saniiddho’ gnir bhasmasat kurute ’rjuna, , 
if bhasmasat kuruie tatha, B.G. IV. 3 /- 

saknoti’ ’"''a karmani indhanavad bhasmikaj^t^?^ 

abh?p%rrB.G sarvakarmanani nirblja.ve karapain 

^ k3ma?- eteiia jnanino nityavairina 

kamarupeaa kaunteya duspurena’nalcna ca., B.G. HI. 39 - 

arntaji, 

6 . Icchaya bajjhatiloko, S.r. 40. 

7. Tanhaya niyati loko, S.I. 39. 
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point, but after this the B. G. parts company with the 
latter. Buddhism, in keeping with its doctrine of non-self 
(anatta), sugge.sts through this simile that the fuel of craving 
or desire being exhausted, the huge mass of fire is extingu¬ 
ished (maha aggikkhandho. .anaharo nibbayeyya, S. II. 85) 
leaving no determinable trace behind. Thus, it conveys the 
indeterminable nature of Nibbana through its predominantly 
negative approach. But the B. G., conspicuously enough, 
gives no hint to the extinction of the fire. It, on the other 
hand, seems to suggest that the self-luminous, ever-brilliant fire 
of knowlege after consuming the fuel of lust or desire shines 
forth with the purest lustre. Salvation thus consists m the 
true realisation of the Supreme who is described as^‘Ae 
light of all lights” ( iyotisam api taj jyotih, B. G. Xlli. 

17) This is how the B. G., despite its acceptance of the 

word ‘Nirvana’ (ni-}-va)and also the simile of the 
fire and fuel, stresses its own positive metaphysmal theory. 

The same is evident in the use it makes of the simile of 
the lamp and wind. Buddhism, as we saw, following the deriva¬ 
tion of the word Nirvana (ni 4- va) compares the liberated samt 
freed from name and form with 

wind (acci yatha vatavegena khitto, Sn. 195). u . . 

takes it (nid-va) in the sense of non-flickermg or the 

steadiness of Ae lamp not disturbed by the wind. It says: 

does not flicker, the same 

As a lamp in a windless p 

simile is said to apply l the predominantly 

pracuses union jj b^sed on a belief in a meta¬ 

positive conception of Nirvana oas 

physical self is ^tough^^^ the negative 

This, however,^ suggestions of its being an 

descriptions of Nirvana a g 

mefifable and indetermmab ^ ^ ^ 

at all in the B. • ^ negative descriptions of 

somewhat B'^ddhistic m ’ ^j^^^dane and incompre- 

Nirvana and Jieves like the Ups. in a., 

hensible nature. But, as 
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positive metaphysical and theological principle indwelling m 
man^ Nirvana according to it is ultimately nothing but a 
state of self-realisation.2 On closer examination, it would 
appear that the B. G., true to its synthetic and compromising 
character^ is trying to absorb and assimilate both the 
Buddhistic as well as the Upanisadic concept of salvation, 
giving prominence to the latter. 

Let us first see how, like Buddhism, it makes use of 
the negative descriptions. We have noted that like Bud¬ 
dhism it also lays great emphasis on the abandonment of 
lust or desire (B. G. III. 39, VII. 27). It is, in fact, on 

this basis that it formulates its central doctrine of desireless 

or disinterested action (niskama karma). Naturally, there¬ 
fore, like Buddhism which speaks of Nibbana as the 
destruction of desire or craving (tanhaya vippahanena 
nibbanam iti vuccati ti, S. I. 39; icchaya vippahanena 
sabbam chindati bandhanan’ti, S. I. 40), the B. G. also 

declares that the attainment of Nirvana can be had by 
abandoning all desires. It says: ‘‘He who abandons all 
desires and acts free from longing without any sense of 
minencss or egotism, he attains to Peace.It may also be 
noticed here that in a Buddhistic way the abandoning of 
the conceit of ‘I’-ness and ‘mine’-ness (nirmamo nirahaii- 
karah, loc. cit.) also is spoken of by the R. G. as a 

necessary condition for the attainment of this supreme state, 
though, as shown above (supra, pp. 329-333) it does not 
seem to realise its full implications owing to its 
adherence to the Upanisadic concept of the self Thus 
despite its repeated exhortation for giving up desire and 
egotism (B. G. III. 27; XVIII. 17), it persists in clinging 
to the self, so much so that salvation itself is regarded by it 
as a state of self-absorption. It is explicitly stated: 
“When a man casts aside all the desires of his mind and 


B.G.X. 2o; XIII. 2, 17, '.^2, 27, 32; XV. 15 and XVIII. 61. 

2- The liberated saint, therefore, is described as ‘almavan’ (B.G. 
II. 45; I\\ ^,N. ‘trptatma’ (B.G. Vl.8) and ‘yuktatma' (B.G.V. 21, 

VI.29). 

3. Vihaya kaman vah sarvan pumarps carati nihspfhah, 
nirmamo nirahahkarah sa santim adhigacchati, B.G. II.71. 
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feels himself satisfied in the self itself (atmany eva’tmana 
tustah), then he is called a man of settled wisdom 
(sthitaprajhah) 

Similarly like Buddhism, tlie B. G. speaks of the 
destruction of attachment, hatred and delusion (raga, 
dvesa and moha), but again all this is intended to seek 
refuge in the self wherein, indeed, lies the true salvation. 
It says: ^‘Being free- from the attachment and hatred (r%a 
dvesa viyuktaih) the man of accomplished self (vidheyatma) 
and self-control attains to serenity, even while letting his 
senses move among the objects.”" It is further said: 
‘‘When your intellect shall cross the mire of delusion 
(mohakalilam), then shall you reach the state of detachment 
which is beyond what has been heard and what is yet to 
be heard.”3 it is interesting to see that some of the ex¬ 
pressions also of the B. G. and Buddhism in this connection 
have remarkable similarity. We may compare the following:— 
B. G. II. 64, Ragadvesaviyuktais tu..prasadam adhigacc- 
hati—Dh. 369 chettva raganca dosanca tato nibbanam 
ehisi. 

B. G. XVIII. 51, ragadvesau vyudasya ca—Dh 377 raganca 
dosanca vippamuncetha. 

Again like Buddhism, the B. G. speaks in a general 
way of ignorance which envelops the wisdom and leads 
people to delusion (ajn^enaVrtaiia jnanam tena muhyanti 
jantavah, B. G. V. 15), and consequent suffering. In a 
typical Buddhist style, true knowledge is said to consist in 
“seeing the evils of birth, death, old age, disease and 
suffering” (janmamrtyujaravyadhiduhkhadosanudarsanam, B.G. 
XIII. 8). Ignorance being the root of suffering, salvation 
here also is said to consist in the destruction of ignorance 
by means of true knowledge. Krsna tells Aijuna: 
“Therefore, cut off the doubt of your heart born of 
ignorance with the sword of knowledge,”^ and it is stated 


1. B.G.II. 55. 

2. B.G. II. 64. 

3. B.G. II. 52. 

4. B.G. VI. 42. 
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further that “by attaining that knowledge immortality (or 
salvation) is achieved.”^ 

Then again, like Buddhism, the B. G. also uses a 
number of negative epithets such as unborn, undying, un¬ 
becoming, incomprehensible, unmanifest, etc .,2 though in 
keeping with its metaphysical approach, they are used in 
relation to the self in the realisation of which lies true 
salvation.^ 

The inexpressibility of Nirvana also is suggested by 
the B. G. in a metaphysical or theological context. Nirvana 
is said to consist in the indentification or unification with 
the metaphysical reality called Atman or Brahman (B. G. 
V. 19, 20, 24; XI. 54; XVIII. 55), theologically spoken as 
Paramatman, Isvara or Purusottama (B. G. XV. 17, 18). 
This reality being regarded as incomprehensible (aprameya, 
II- 18), unthinkable (acintya, II. 25, VITI. 9, XII. 3), 
undefinable (anirdesya, XII. 3) and marvellous (ascaryavat 
or a^caryamaya, II. 29, XI. 6, 11), one is supposed to 
attain the same state by its realisation. This reality is 
spoken in paradoxical terms (B. G. XI. 37; XIII. 12-16) 
where all conceptual contradictions and oppositions are 
resolved. 

The positive description of this highest state is quite 
evident all through the text and salvation is frequently 
described as “abiding and absolute bliss” (sukham aksayam 
V. 21; sukham atyantikam. VI. 21; sukham aikantikam, 
XIV. 27.), supreme peace (pararp ^antim, IV. 39; XVIIl. 
62), the highest goal (paraip gatim, VI. 45; VIII. 13; 
XIII. 2.,), the eternal abode (sasvatarp padam or sthanam, 
XVIII. 56, 62) supreme perfection (paramam siddhim, 
XVIII. 49) and so on. The positive realisation of the 
Atman or Brahman is, indeed, the dominant note of the 
B. G. view of salvation. 


I* ysj jfiatva’mrtam asnute, B.G. XIII. 12. 

2. B.G. II. 17-25 (na jayate mriyate va kadacin na’yam bhutva 
bhavita va na bhuyah, ajo. . .avina^i. avyaya, aprameya, acintya, avyakta 
etc.) 

3. B.G. II, 55; VI. 20; XIII. 12; XIV. 2; XVIII. 55. 
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(Z)) Some Basic Differences Between the Buddhist and the 
B. G, Approach to Nibbdna :— 

The above discussion makes it clear that there is a 
general agreement between the B. G. and Buddhism with 
regard to their negative and positive descriptions of Nirvana 
as well as in respect of their references to the inexpressibi- 
lity or incomprehensibility of this highest state. But despite 
this general agreement and the common use of some words 
and epithets, there are some basic differences between their 
respective concepts of Nirvana. In the B. G. all the negative 
descriptions as well as the indications of ineffability hinge 
on one positive metaphysical entity, known as Atman or 
Brahman. It is essentially the very same principle which 
is psychologically conceived as Atman, metaphysically known 
as Brahman and theologically spoken as Paramatman or 
Puru^ttama. It is this dominantly positive metaphysical 
and theological approach which sharply distinguishes the 
B. G. concept of Nirvana from that of Buddhism. We have 
seen that the concept of the self is repudiated by Buddhism 
and all metaphysical speculations are set aside. In keeping 
with its strict empirical approach. Buddhism refrains 
from all metaphysical speculations or mystical descriptions of 
the truly indescribable, which according to it is a matter of 
direct personal experience and verification (ehipassiko, 
paccatarp veditabbo, M. I. 37). As a result, the Buddhist 
approach to Nibbana is predominantly negative whereas 
that of the B. G. is largely positive. This is mainly on 
account of the fact that the B. G. tries to blend the 
Buddhistic ideas with its dominantly Upanisadic view of the 
self which, as we have shown (supra pp. 328-333), appears 
to be a manifestation of a subtle but srong attachment or 
clinging to personality. 

Thus owing to the difference in their basic approaches 
the treatment of Nirvana finds a different orientation in the 
B. G. and Buddhism. Psychologically Nirvana of the B. G. 
consists in the realisation of the self,^ metaphysically in the 


I. atmany eva’tmana tustah sthitaprajnah tado’eyate, B.G.H . f 5: 
yatra caiVa’tmana’tmanam pasyann atmani tusyati, B.G. VI. 20; cf. 
XIII. 24, 25. 
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indentification with Brahman^ and theologically in the uni¬ 
fication with God.® In Buddhism, however, since the 
concepts of the self and God are rejected and metaphysical 
speculation is set eiside, the entire outlook is quite different. 
Nibbana primarily consists in the eradication of the conceit 
of the self, sundering all attachment or clinging, and the 
consequent emancipation from all suffering. 

Then again, according to the B. G., since the self is 
considered as essentially perfect and accomplished, eternally 
free and immortal, ever-uncontaminated and unchangeable, 
salvation is supposed to consist in the mere realisation or 

recognition of this ever-present truth. It is not a new 
acquisition or a fresh attainment but what the Vedantins 
would say, ‘the attainment of what is already attained’ 
(praptasya praptih). So the B. G. declares: “Salvation is 
present all around to the knower of the self” (abhito 

Brahmanirvanam vartate viditatmanam, B. G. V. 26). “The 
knower of Brahman is established in Brahman” (Brahmavid 
Brahinani sthitah, B. G. V. 20). But according to Buddhism, 
salvation is not just a recognition of the eternally ful¬ 

filled or perfected state of the self, but is a real attainment 
of what is hitherto unattained. So Buddha exhorts monks to 
endeavour to attain what is unattained, and to realise what 
IS unrealised (tasmat iha, bhikkhave, viriyam arabhatha 

appattassa pattiya. . .asacchikatassa sacchikiriyaya, S. II. 29). 

In this connection it is useful to pay attention to a some¬ 
what uncommon description of Nibbana found in the Pali 
C^on where it is spoken of as infinite consciousness 
(vinnanarp. ..anantaip, D.I. 223, M.I. 329). At first sight it 
appears to be quite similar to the Upanisadic or the B.G. 
view of Nirvana as self-realisation, a state of pure infinite con¬ 
sciousness.® It is, therefore, worth examining if by this des- 


tena gantavyam); V. 19, 20 (Brahmani 
tc sthitali); XIII. 30 (Brahma sampadyatc tada). 

V ® (niv. sisyasi mayy eva) 

VII. 23; VIII- 7; XI. 34; XVIII. 65, 68. 

3. We have already shown (supra, pp. 115-8) that the B.G. con¬ 
ception of the self is quite akin to the Sahkya conception of Puru?a as 
pure consciousness, with the Upanisadic view of the Absolute superadded. 
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cription, Buddha indicates a departure from his usual concep¬ 
tion of Nibbana. We may quote here the entire stanza which 
Buddha is supposed to have uttered referring to the highest 
state of Nibbana. It reads as follows:— 

Vihnanam anidassanam anantarn sabbatopabham 
ettha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati. 
ettha dighah ca rassah ca anum thularn subhasubham 
ettha naman ca rupah ca asesam uparujjhati 
vinnanassa nirodhena etth’etam uparujjhati ti. 

—D.I.223 

‘‘It is consciousness (vihfiana) which is signless, infinite and 
radiant on all sides^ where water, earth, fire and air have 
no footing, where long and short, fine and coarse, good and 
bad along with name and form cease to be, without residue. 
On account of the cessation of consciousness (vinfiana), all 
this ceases to be.” 

Obviously the word ‘vinnana’ of the first and the last 
lines is not used in the same sense, since the first vififiana 
spoken of as ‘signless, infinite and radiant on all sides’ is said 
to be a state where the second vinnana ceases to be. There 
can be hardly any doubt that the second vififiana refers 
to the fifth constituent of our personality, for elsewhere also 
in unmistakable terms all the five constituents are said to 
cease in the state of Nibbana (M.I. 487-8; S. III. 107-8, 
111-2, 118-9, 122-4). But the difficulty remains about the 
first vififiana which is equated with Nibbana. 

Buddhaghosa offers the solution that its meaning should 
be understood on the basis of the root fia (to know), i.e. 
that which is to be known, viz., Nibbana. In other words, 
vififiana is only another name for Nibbana (tatha vififiatab- 


Like the Sahkhya the B.G. calls the self as dra^ta or saks! (XIV. i 9 j 
IX. i8),udasma or madhyastha (XIV. 23; VI. 9) and Kevala (XVUI. 
6), It is also called as ksetrajna (XIII. 2) and vetta (XI. 38) and 
regarded as the source of all knowledge (XV. 15). We cannot, therefore, 
agree with S.N. Dasgupta to whom “it does not seem that the Gita 
describes the self as pure consciousness”. (A History of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy Vol. II, p. 471). 

I. J.d ‘Alwis* suggestion of ‘pabham’ for ‘paham’ has been preferred 
here. For a note on this, see S.B.B. Vol. II. p. 282, footnote 2. 
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ban ti vinfianam, nibbanassa tarn namam) Regarding the 
second vifinana, he also accepts that it is one of the five con- 
stituents.2 

Whatever be the reason of calling Nibbana as vifinana 
(consciousness), this, at least, is evident that it is not to be 
confused with any element constituting our personality, and 
this at once shows that the Buddhist view of vifinana (con¬ 
sciousness) as a synonym of Nibbana is not the same as the 
B.G. view of realising the inmost consciousness of one’s own 
self. According to Buddhism, it is made quite clear that all 
the constituents of our personality along with the vifinana 
disappear completely in this state of Nibbana. Thus the last 
consciousness (vinfiana) of an arahant ceases like the flame 
of a lamp and passes into a state of signlessness or indisting- 
ui ability. Just as fire is discerned or distinguished only so 
ong as It finds fuel as its support, and is extinguished or 
becomes iricomprehensible after the exhaustion of the fuel, so 
a so the vifinana is to be found only in the presence of the 
ot er four constituents as its support, on the exhaustion of 
which It loses all distinction and becomes incomprehensible. 
This IS what we call in Buddhism the state of Nibbana in 
which vifinana being without support (appatitthita vinfiana), 
ecomes incomprehensible or untraceable Buddha refers to 
the wicked Mara who was searching in vain for the vifinana 
of the arahant monks Godhikaand Vakkali just after their 
death (Maro pfipima vififianam. .samanvesati, S.I. 122; III. 
24). Mara fails in his attempt because they had attained 

support for vifinana (appaiilfhitcna.. 
vinfianena . .pannibbuto ti, loc. cit ). Obviouly, this incom¬ 
prehensible and characterless ‘vifinana’, if one still likes to 
call it as such, is not the same as one with which we are 
familiar as an element of our personality. Thus this signless 
(anidassanarp) or supportless (appatitthitarn) viflfiana only 
refers to the supramundane, incomprehensible, uncharacterisa- 


I. Sumangalavilasinl II. 303; The Papancasudani (II. 413} also 
commenting on the two words, ‘vififianam anidassanam’says the same: 
Padadvayena pi nibbanam eva vuttam'’. 

2. Tatha vififianan ti carimaka-vinnanam pi abhisaiikhara-vinnanan 
ti, Visuddliimagga^ 689. 
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ble and indistinguishable state of pure vihhana which is com¬ 
parable to the pure fire without fuel, and hence is used as a 
synonym of Nirvana. The sense of ‘appatitthita-vinnana 
(supportless consciousness) is made clear in the Sarnyutta 
Nikaya in which it is said to arise when all attachment to the 
five constituents is completely removed.^ This supportless 
vinhana is devoid of growth, unconstituted and absolutely 
free (tad appatitthitarn viiinanarn avirulharn anabhisankharan 
ca vimuttam, S.III. 53-54). 

It is, thus, clear that this so called consciousness (vinnana) 
as a synonym of Nibbana is not to be confused with our 
inmost consciousness, as the B.G. and the Ups. would have 
it. It is a state beyond the meditative state known as The 
sphere of infinite consciousness’ (vinnanancayatanarn M.I. 352, 
399, 436; II. 13) and cannot be equated even with the state 
called The sphere of neither consciousness nor nonconscious¬ 
ness (nevasannanasannayatanarn, M. I. 399; II. 13). So it 
is not‘entirely without justification that Buddhaghosa calls it 
merely another name for Nibbana. 

A passage occurring in the Nibbana Sutta of the Udana 
which is substantially similar to the stanza of the Digha 
Nikaya (I. 223) under reference, and which makes use of the 
word ‘appatittharn’, fully supports the view that we have 
stated above. Here Buddha declares: ‘‘There is that sphere, 
O monk, where there is neither earth nor water nor fire nor 
air; neither is there the sphere of infinite space, of infinite 
consciousness, of nothingness or of neither consciousness nor 
non-consiousness. There is neither this world nor the other 
world, nor the sun and the moon. That I say, monks, 
neither coming nor going, neither continuity nor decay nor 
origin. It is supportless (appatittharh), free from the cycle 
(of birth and rebirth) and without basis. This is the end of 
suffering.”^ The close resemblance of this passage with that 
of the Digha Nikaya (1.223) suggests that it is the same 
‘supportless’ state, which is referred to in the latter as ‘in¬ 
finite consciouseness’. Evidently, it is so called only in a special 


I. S. II. 65.67; III. 
•2. Ud. «U. 
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supramundane sense. It is precisely in order to convey this 
supramundane sense that in the aforesoid stanza the signifi¬ 
cant addition of the word ‘anidassanam’ (signless) is made 
to the word ^vihhana’. 

It is, no doubt, true that the B.G. also speaks of the 
incomprehensible and supramundane nature of the supreme 
state but it confuses it entirely with the inmost self, and that 
makes all the difference. Buddha, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly opposed to confusing it with any form of the self. 
Th’s IS well brought out in the dialogue between Potthapada 
and Buddha. Pofthapada after having heard from Buddha about 
^ ® ^*Shest state of conscious meditation (sampajana samapatti, 
.1.180-185) inquires of him whether this consciousness is the 
same as the self of man or is something different (sanna 
o, bhante, purisassa atta udahu anna sanna anno atta’ ti ? 
D- I- 185). Buddha, thereupon asks Potthapada as to what the 
atter means by the self (kirp pana tvaip, potthapada, attananj 
paccesi ti ? loc.cit.), and potthapada puts forward one after 
another various concepts of the self such as the corporeal 
(ojankam) mental (manomayam) and the formless conscious 
self (arupi atta sannamayo). But in each case Buddha rejects 
the possibility of it being identical with the meditative con- 
smovsness (evarn santam pi kho te, Potthapada, anna va safina 
bhavissati anno atta, D.I. 186-7) and ultimately remarks: “It 
is hard, indeed, Potthapada, for you, holding a different view, 
having a different attitude, a different inclination, striving 
after a different perfection, trained in a different system of 
doctrine to comprehend whether the consciousness is the same 
as the self of man or the consciousness is one thing and the 
self another. * This clearly shows that Buddha, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the B.G., does not identify the highest meditative 
consciousness with any form of the self It is especially remar¬ 
kable that the last concept of the self put forward by Pottha- 
pada as the formless conscious self (arupi atta sannamayo, D. 
I. 187) is quite similar to the B.G. view of the self which is 
spoken of as unmanifest (avyakta, II. 25), subtle like the 
ether (yatha sarvagatam sauksmyad akasam, XIII. 32; suksma- 


1. D.I. 187. 
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tvat tad avijneyam, XIII. 15) and the conscious principle 
appearing in the form of the witness (saksi, XI. 18), the pure 
spectator or knower (drasta,vetta, ksetrajna, XIV. 19; XI. 
38, XIII.2). 

Indeed, the keynote of Buddha’s teaching is the com¬ 
plete eradication of the conceit of the ‘I’ or the self, whereby 
alone the total destruction of attachment, hatred and delusion 
(raga, dosa and moha) and consequent suffering can be 
effected and the highest goal, viz., Nibbana realised. We have 
made it clear that it is this basic difference regarding the 
self which largely governs the respective concepts of salvation 
in the B.G. and Buddhism, and is responsible for many of their 
differences. 

(E) The Realisation of Nibbana in One's Life-time :— 

Notwithstanding this difference in approach and orienta¬ 
tion to salvation, both Buddhism and the B.G. maintatin that 
it is a state realisable in one’s life-time. Thus Buddha speaks 
of Nibbana as “realisable in this life, immediate and inviting 
to come and see” (sanditlhiko, akaliko, ehipassiko, D. II. 93, 
217, 228; M.I. 265). On the attainment of Arahatship, the 
saint experiences the complete extinction of impurities and so 
the state is called kilesa-parinibbana (Dh. A. I. 286; IV. 
194). As the body of the liberated saint (Arahant) constitu¬ 
ted of five aggregates (pancakkhandha) still remains, this life¬ 
time liberation is also known as ‘sa-upadi-sesa-nibbana’ (Dh. 
A.II. 163) in contradistinction (o ‘anupadi-sesa-nibbana’ (Dh. 
A. II. 163; D. III. 135; M. I. 148; Vin. II. 239j or ‘khanda- 
parinibbana’. These, in fact, are not two different ‘kinds of 
Nibbana but the very same Nibbana receiving two names 
according as it is experienced before and after death. 

In the B.G. also these two phases of Nirvana are 
clearly accepted. Referring to the state of supreme Peace 
(santim, B.G. II. 70, 71) attained by the perfected saint in 
his very life-time, the B.G. says: “This is the supreme state 
(Brahmi sthitih), O Partha (Arjuna), having attained which 
one is no more liable to be deluded. Having remained in 
this state, one even at the time of death attains supreme 
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deliverance (Brahmanirvanam)”*. Sankara commenting on 

this verse points out that one attains the second phase 
of Nirvana at the expiry of his life-span (ante vayasi), and the 
first phase ofNirvana is experienced by him so long as he 
lives (yavaj jivam. .Brahmani eva avatisthate) Radhakrish- 
nan also in his note on this verse observevs: “Even while 
alive, the sage rests in Brahman, and is released from the 
unrest of the world.There is no doubt about the fact that 
words like sthitaprajnah, Brahmasthitah, Brahmabhutah, 

atmavantah, tfptatma, yuktatma, muktatma, gunatitah etc. 
(cf supra, 345-6) are synonymously used by the B.G. for the 
liberated saint in keeping with its metaphysical and theologi- 
ca views. In various ways it is pointed out that such a saint 
as attained liberation in his very life-time. Thus it is said: 
ven. here (in this world) they whose mind is establi.shed in 
equanimity have overcome the cycle of becoming.. and, there- 
ore, t ey are established in Brahman.’ '* Nirvana, consisting 
as it does in the self-realisation or the knowledge of the 
upreme (Brahma), is said to be attained as soon as this 
now edge arises. Thus like the famous utterance of the 
Mundaka (Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati, III. 2.9), the 
^ . . also declaies: “The knower of Brahman is established 
in rahman” (Brahmavid Brahmani sthitab, V. 20). “To the 
Knower of^ the self, Nirvana is present all around” (abhito 
Brahmanirvanaip vartate viditatmanam. V. 26). “He is ever 
free who has cast away desire, fear and anger” (vigateccha- 
Dhayakrodho yah sada mukta eva sah, V. 28). He has attai¬ 
ned^ blessedness before giving up his body (prak sariravimok- 
sanat..sa sukhi narah, V. 23). Thus both Buddhism and 
the B.G. consider Nirvana as a reality attainable here and now 
in this very life. 

(F) The life and Behaviour of the Liberated Saint 
Not only do they agree in considering Nirvana as a 


1. B.G. II. 72. 

2. S.B.G. II. 72. 

3. The BhagavadgIta, p. 130. 

4. B G. V. 19. See also B.G.V. 21, 24, 25; XIII. 30. 
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state realisable in one’s life-time, but they also give a some¬ 
what similar description of the life and behaviour of the 
liberated saint, though the description of B.G. has a metaphy¬ 
sical and theological colour audit lays special emphasis on its 
doctrine of disinterested action (niskama karma). We may 
briefly point out here the striking similarities of their des- 

According to both Buddhism and the B.G ^^ed 

saint has altogether a changed perspective to ife_ Tim g , 
is in the world, he is as it were completely cut off fiom iL The 
,. • • •.. r>r life no longer affect him ana he 

diverse vicissitudes tranouil, utterly unperturbed 

remains absolutely calm pokkharapat- 

anc detached like ^ Lo-B. gV 
teva, Dh. 401; Sn. 117, • P there is to accomplish, 

10). As he has accomplished ^ 

he has nothing else to ^ the liberated saint is 

equanimity which is to b ytterance of Buddha. “Corn- 
well expressed in the following should not rejoice nor 

ing in contact with the touched by the unpleasant, 

should he feel pain of these contacts. 

Being indifferent to the p anything.’”* Overcoming 

one should neither like nor a beyond the 

bod' attachment and hatie ^ gjjnilar description is found 
bounds of birth and ’ jfast wisdom (sthita prajna). It 

ill the B.G. of the saint ol s jn sorrows and who 

is said: “He whose mind is ,g being free from attach- 

is disinterested amidst pleasur ’ settled wisdom. He who 

ment, fear and anger, is called a ,,eieomes nor 

is Wirt,out attachment on all „i,dom ts firmly 

abhors as he obtains go 

. • o hi brahmano, S.I. 475 
-:-^ hrahmapassa j_y C4-C7; cf. nai’va 

I. natthi kiccain .,,j,attayati> ,8- tasya kaiyam na 

kataip karapiyain naparain B.G. HI. .8. 

tasya krtena’rtho na kfien® ^ ^ --„v,tiftiio ni 

vidyate, B.G. HI- H- 


.. dukkhena phuttho pi na 
17 - sukhena majje *^sampavedhe; 

phuttho na .„„,,,ddho aviruddha kenaci, 

ananuit 

tWhadukkhe upekn 

phassa dvayain su hhavattha jatimaranassa 

S. TV. 71 . .... bhikkhav 


2 . Phassena 


. abhibhuyya 

3. te ragadose ^ 

paraga’ti, S. IV. 7 '- 
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plea!an7 getting the 

Such ama f ^ ^pressed by obtaining the unpleasant.”2 

sTrluy? <™Sa<iv«|av,y„k,ah) is said ,o reach the state of 

sensatil's'Vw u'™' liberated saint also feels 

is nrai«:fh 

saint is SO dkrIni- ^ u , entne outlook of the perfect 
the effect of th^^ • acquires the power to neutralise 

whentri ° experiences. Thus, even 

stands really* Is ^ a^^frel'^ apparently not free from them,he 
longer under the contror" them. He is no 

are under his control. He i ^ 

the senses by stoonimr ht. • l^owever, control 

ing of thr Tr««ion ' rr”" If*««oPP- 

sense-control, the^ as Buddl. 

ought to be treated a ^ out, “the blind and deaf 

badhiro bhavitindrivn 1 1 sense-control” (andho... 

to Ananda the way in wS'l*' tr!fe s7iL 1^7 

He says: “How, Ananda, may a n t 

senses? There Ananric *u ^ noble one dominate his 
=ye....ha, heari tkThe 

With the nose,.. has tasted ^ ^ ''^as smelt an odour 

touched somethine tancrihl-a . /^^'"our with the tongue,..has 

i<l~wi,h,he r;;iV 3 L:f •■'■'‘’“‘'V. - 

santly and partly pieatamlv a d " ““y'd pleasantly, unplca- 

perceives unrepugnant. He t.ish«“”'r®"“'’ 
perceive repugnant’ and there repugnant I will 

wishes: ‘the partly repugnant and 7^'^*"' ""n 

perceive unrepugnant’ and there Z ^ unrepugnant I will 
He wishes: ‘the repugnant and Z unrepugnant. 

banish from me and I will re • ^ tinrepugnant both I will 

clearly consious’ and there tie detached, thoughtful and 

ecomes detached thoughtful and 


I . 


2 . 


11 . 

Na prahrsyet priyam prapya 
B.G.V. 20. cf. B.G. II. .87 v®, 
B.G. II. 64. 


prapya ca^iriyam, 

17; XVIII. 10. 
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clearly conscious. Thus, Ananda, does a saint dominate his 
senses.”^ 

In the B.G. also, in a somewhat similar way, the idea 
of stifling the senses is deprecated, and it is pointed out how 
by being free from attachment and hatred the perfect saint 
endowed with true knowledge remains even-minded and 
detached, even while letting his senses function in a natural 
way. It is said : ‘‘Even the man of wisdom, acts in accor¬ 
dance with his own nature. Beings follow their nature. 
What can repression accomplish ? Every sense is linked with 
attachment and hatred in relation to its object. One should 
not come under their sway, for they are his waylayers.”^ 
Thus, the B.G. also teaches sense-control and detachment, not 
by stopping the operation of the sense-organs, but by giving 
up all attachment and hatred in relation to the sense-expe¬ 
rience. Like Buddhism, it also refers to the detached and dis¬ 
interested attitude of the accomplished saint towards the 
operation of the senses, though unlike Buddhism, it brings m 
its metaphysical concept of the non-agency and unchangeabi¬ 
lity of the self for the purpose. Thus it says : “The man 
of unified vision, the knower of the truth (tattvavit) thinks 
while seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, tasting. . .that only 
the senses are operating with die sense-objects and ‘I do 
nothing at all.’ Thus, except for its metaphysical orienta¬ 
tion, it also gives a similar description of the detached out¬ 
look and behaviour of the liberated saint. 

As a result of this utterly detached or disinterested out¬ 
look, the liberated saints are endowed with the capacity of 
extreme endurance. As Buddha himself says : “The monk is 
an endurer of cold, heat, hunger, thirst, wind, rain and biting 
of mosquitoes, wasps, crawling creatures and snakes. He 
tolerates ill-spoken abusive words and patiently endures the 
arising of the painful feeling of the body, violent, harsh, 
piercing, disagreeable, tedious and causing death-like pain.’”^ 


I . M. 11 I * 30 ! 

J. B.(r. 111 . 3; & 4. 

B.O.V. B'Csi 9. 

M HI. 13:. 


I- 
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In the B.G. also, the reference to this idea is found. Krsna 
says : “Contacts with objects, O Arjuna, give rise to cold and 
heat, pleasure and pain. They come and go and are transi¬ 
tory. Endure them, O Arjuna. The man who is not troubled 
by these, who remains alike in pain and pleasure, such a 
man of endurance is fit for the immortal state.To be free 
from the affliction of the pairs of opposites is considered an 
important feature of the liberated saint (nirdvandvo, B.G. II. 
45, dvandvatitOj B.G. IV. 22; dvandvair vimuktah, B.G. 
XV. 5). 


In view of his equanimity, detachment and perfect 
endurance, the accomplished saint treats all impartially show¬ 
ing no ill-will or disfavour to anyone. As Buddha referring 
to his own self says : “Those who cause me pain and those 
who cause me pleasure, towards all of them I behave in the 
same way, affection or aversion I know not. In joy and 
sorrow I remain unmoved; in honour and dishonour, every- 
same. This is the perfection of my equaiii- 
. In the B.G. also we find a number of verses teaching 
IS equanimity to all. Krsna says : “He who is equal-minded 
among companions, friends and foes, among those who are 
neutra and impartial, among the jealous and well-wishers, 
among saints* and sinners, he is excellent.”^ is equal to 

^same in honour and dishonour and alike 

pain and absolutely free from 
ac ment. T e attitude of equality and utter disinterested- 
emphasised in the B.G. (XIV. 24-25; XII. 

25, 26) and equal treatment to the 
ire sentient creation is said to be the mark of the truly 

A u of wisdom see with equal eye, a learned 

n um e la. min, a cow, an elephant and even a dog and 
one who cooks dogs (an outcast 

Thus the uttei detachment, perfect equanimity, extreme 


I. B.G. II. 14 & i^. 

j. Cariyapitaka, 102. 

B.G. VI. 9. 

4. B.G. XII. 12. 

3. B.G.V. iC. 
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endurance and absolute impartiality are considered to be the 
chief characteristic marks of the liberated saint both in Bud¬ 
dhism and the B.G. 

The B.G.j however, does not seem to be quite strict and 
consistent in upholding this view, since it vouchsafes the 
possibility of fighting with equanimity. Its central teaching, 
viz., the doctrine of disinterested action or ‘karmayoga’ is said 
to consist in equanimity (samatvarn yoga ucyate, B.G. II. 48) 
and the B.G. thinks that it is possible to fight enemies witli 
equanimity. Thus, Arjuna is told : ‘‘Treating alike pleasure 
and pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat, get ready for the 
battle. Thus you shall not incur sin.”^ But in Buddhism, as 
we shall see in the next chapter on Ethics, this teaching of 
perfect equanimity and endurance is not compatible with 
warfare. This difference seems to indicate that in the B.G. 
the teaching of detachment is not as thorough and perfect 
as it is in Buddhism. The same conclusion we have arrived at 
in the course of our discussion about their respective atti¬ 
tudes to the self (supra, pp. 328-333). The B.G. shows a 
pronounced preference for the life of a householder as against 
the Buddhist preference for the life of a mendicant, and this 
also must have influenced their views in this respect. In any 
case, the general statement of Radhakrishnan that “in the 
descriptions of the ideal man the Gita and Buddhism agree,”^ 
must be qualified by the considerations that the B.G., unlike 
Buddhism, sanctions disinterested fighting in the event of 
aggression by the enemy, and further justifies its position on 
unverified and unverifiable metaphysical presuppositions. 

'The Problem of Rebirth :— 

With regard to the problem of rebirth, the B.G. and 
Buddhism are found to have much in common, yet their 
positions are wel 1-^1 ifferendated on account of the basic belief 
of the B.G. in a metaphysical self and its theological faith in 
a gracious God. 


I. B.G. II. 38: 

•2. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 527. 
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(A) The Karmic Forces Responsible for the Recurrence of 
Rebirth :— 

In general, both the B.G. and Buddhism agree that 
beings are born again and again in different spheres of life 
driven by their karmic forces. As long as these karmic forces 
operate, the chain of rebirth continues. The physical death, 
therefore, does dot imply a gap or break in the perpetual 
flux of life. Like many other events of the present life, death 
also is a normal event in the continuous stream of life 
flowing down since a time the beginning of which is not 
known (anamataggo’yarn. . .sarnsaro, pubba koti na pannayati 
. . .sattanam. . .sandhavatarn sarnsaratarn, S. II. 178-180). 
Speaking of death and rebirth as normal features of life, the 
B.G. says : “Just as the self passes in this body through 
childhood, youth and old age, so also is the passing on to 
another body.”^ The successive process of birth and death 
is incessantly and inevitably flowing on in this world.“ 

Usually one looks upon death as the annihilation of the 
world for oneself and, therefore, one desires to prolong the 
duration of one’s stay in the world as much as possible. 
One does not realise that life is assured to everyone so long 
as one gnly wills for it. The real problem as George Grimm 
aptly puts it “is not how to remain in the world as long as 
possible, but how to escape from it as soon as practicable.”^ 
This position is accepted in common by both Buddhism and 
the B.G. 

0^) I^n.orance and Desire Feeding the Karmic Forces ',— 
Karmic forces leading to the cycle of birth and rebirth 
are generated by ignorance and the consequent craving or 
desiie for worldly objects. This is what Buddha points out 
when he speaks of beings being reborn for an inconceivable 
length of time owing to the veil of ignorance and the fetter 
of craving.^ We have already noted (supra, pp. 346-7; 


I. B.G. II. 13. 

B.G. II. 27. 

3* The Doctrine ol the Buddha, p. 255. 

Pannayati m ijjdnUararofiom baltfinahi ttiiihJscjTiyo- 
Jandrwm sandhavatarn sarnsaratam, S. II. 178-180. 
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349-350) that the B.G. also like Buddhism regards ignorance 
and desire as the cause of deluded actions which are responsible 
for the continued chain of existence.^ Thus, according to both 
of them, it is ignorance resulting into craving or desire which 
leads to clinging and the consequent chain of becoming. 
Both of them, therefore, lay great emphasis on the attain¬ 
ment of true knowledge and the destruction of craving or 
desire. Buddha claims final release from the chain of rebirth 
(khina jati...M.I. 249; ayam antima jati, natthi dani punab- 
bhavo’ti, M.I. 167) only when ignorance is destroyed and 
knowledge has arisen (avijja vihata, vijja uppanna, M.I. 249; 
fianafi ca pana me dassanarp udapadi, M.I. 167). He clearly 
points out that ‘^one is entangled in the world on account 
of desire and it is by overcoming desire that one is 
liberated. ‘^By destruction of craving all bondage is cut 
off.”^ In the B.G. also, in many and varied ways, the same 
attainment of knowledge and destruction of desire are empha¬ 
sised for the same reason. Krsna says : ‘‘You shall cross over 
all sins by the boat of knowledge alone...the fire of know¬ 
ledge turns all karmas to ashes...having attained knowledge, 
one at once reaches the supreme Peace.It is also said : 
“He who abandons all desires and acts free from longing, 
without any conceit of ‘For ‘mine’, attains Peace.”® From all 
this it is evident that Buddhism and the B.G. broadly agree 
with regard to the general cause of rebirth. 

{C) A Comparative Account of the Mechanism of the Process 
of Rebirth :— 

Notwithstanding this similarity, it is important to note 
one difference even with regard to this general agreement 
concerning the cause of rebirth. According to Buddhism 
karma is the sole controlling factor in rebirth and there is 


I. ajftanena’vrtaip jfianam tena muhyanti jantava^;i, B.G.V. 15; 
avftain jiianam etena. . .kamarupena. , .,B.G. III. 395 icchadve^asamut- 
thena. . .samnioham sarge yanti pararritapa, B.G. VII 27. 

2* icchaya bajjhati loko, icchavinayaya muccati, S.I. 40. 

3. tanhaya vippahanena sabbam chindati bandhanam, S.I. 40. 

4. B.G. IV. 36, 37 and 39 - 

5. B.G. II, 71; cf. II. 55. 
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no supernatural interference whatsoever. It declares without 
any reservation: “By karma revolves the world, by karma 
revolves mankind. Like the nail holding the rolling chariot- 
wheel, beings are held by karma.’’^ Beings, O monks, are 
responsible for their deeds, are heirs to deeds, having deeds 
for matrix, deeds for kin, deeds for refuge. Whatsoever 
deed they do, be it good or evil, they become its heir.”® 
n IS, therefore, proclaimed in the Dhammapada: “Neither 
m the sky nor in mid-ocean, nor by entering the mountain- 
cave can be found a place in the universe where having 
stationed, one may escape one’s evil deeds.”® The B.G' also, 
no doubt, believes in the karma-theory, imparts teaching 
about right, wrong and neutral deeds (karmanah, vikar- 
mapah and akarmanah, B. G. IV. 17) and speaks of the 
intricate working of the karma (gahana karmano gatih, loc. 
c't-)- It, nevertheless, introduces God, the supreme lord, 
jeator, controller and supporter^ who promises to free his 
devotees from all sins®, secure all attainment and safety to 
t em and take even the man of most vile conduct to the 
highest goal.7 One wonders how the strict law of karma can 
be made compatible with the belief in a gracious God. The 
.j owever, as already pointed out (supra, pp. 190-190 
seems anxious to suggest a way out of this difficulty. It 
mten s to emphasise that the true devotion to God is itself 
a righteous action, for the mind of an exclusively devoted 
(ananyabhak, B. G. IX. 30) person is rightly concentrated 
(samyag vyavasito, loc. cit.), and thus by his intense 


Kammuna vattati Joko, katnmuna vattati paja 
amma. nibanclhana satta rathassaniva yayato., Sn. 120. 

2. Kammassaka, bhikkhave, satta, kammadayada, 

ammayoni, kammabandhu, kaminapatisarana; yam kamman^ 
karonti, kalyanam va papakam va, tassa dayada bhavanti, A.V- 
288. ^ 

3. Dh. 127. 

4. Pita’ham asya jagato. . .,B.G. IX. 17; Gatir bharta prabhuh 
saksl. . .B-G. IX. 18. 

5. ahani tva sarvapapebhyo moksayisyami ma sucah., B.G. XVlH* 

66 . 

6. tesam nityabhiyuktanam yogaksemam vahamy aham, B.G. 

7. Api cet suduracaro. . .;ye’pi syuh papayonayah. . .te’pi y^^^^ 
param gatim, B.G. IX. 30-32. 
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merciful God, but ^ conscious effort to resolve this 
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concept of any such P aooproach, Buddhism seeks to 
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explain everything m ° ^1 interference, 

without calling for any sup feature of the Buddhist con- 

By far the most ^f the self which sharply 

cept of rebirth lies m j^^i^nal concepts of rebirth found 

distinguishes it from all thought. With the denial of 

in any other Indian ^j^^t a self transmigrates from 

the traditional self, ground. We may 

life to life automatically ^^plains the event of rebirth 

brielly notice here bow Buddhu P 

- 7 - li.;;..! » C. 

1. Ksipraip bhavau 

IX. 31 . i,,rmani lokasya srjati prabhuh 

2. Na kartrtvainna ka _ Khavas tu pravartate. 

na karmaphalasaipyog®*P ,, cai’va sukrtam vibhuh, B.G.V.i4-it 
Lvacitpapam na «.v b.G. IV 


3 - 


m-datte kannaphale sprh.., B.G. IV. 

Na main karmani ^ _. 


14. 


IN a ii**-*^* - n r TX o 

Gii karmasu., u.'j* y* 

udasinavad aslnam asakiam^^ na priyab.. B.G. IX. 

Samo’hani sarvabhute. 
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(jnanacaksusa) and it is here that the B. G. differs from 
Buddhism. The B. G. says: “The deluded ones do not 
see its passing out, staying in or experiencing, in contact 
with the modes (gunas) ; but those who have the eye of 
wisdom see it.”^ Thus the migration of the embodied self 
or its passing from one body to another is claimed by 
the B. G. to be a fact directly witnessed by the seers. 
Elaborating the same idea through a simile, the B. G. says: 
“Just as a person casts off worn out garments and puts on 
others that are new, even so does the embodied self cast 
off worn-out bodies and take on others that are new.”^ 

This poetic expression of the migrating self is nothing 
but a reaffirmation of the old traditional idea that we come 
across in the Ups. and the Sahkhya school of thought. In 
the Brhadaranyaka, for example, it is said:“Just as a leech 
after having come to the end of a blade of grass, and 
having made an approach to another, contracts itself, so 
also does the self, after having thrown away this body and 
having approached another, withdraw itself (from the 
previous body) In the Sahkhya also this idea of trans¬ 
migration is clearly accepted.'^ The true self being 
regarded as all-pervasive (sarvagatah, B. G. II. 45; XIII. 
32), unmoving (sthanur, acalo, B. G. II. 24), unchanging 
(avyayah, B. G. II. 17, 21) unborn and undying (na 
jayate mriyate va, B. G. II. 20; ajah, avinasi, B. G. II. 17- 
21), the transmigration is ascribed to the empirical self which 
owing to its association with the modes of Prakrti appears 
in the form of an embodied self (jivabhutah, B. G. XV. 7). 
Thus, according to the traditional philosophy of the Ups., 
the Sahkhya and the B. G., when a man of non- 
discriminative knowledge dies, only the gross component 
parts of his personality are dissolved. Of the twenty- 
three total evolutes of Prakrti, as enumerated in Sahkhya, 
and accepted in the B. G. (XIII. 5), only the five 


1. B.G. XV. lo. 

2. B.G. II. 22. 

3. Brhada. IV. 4.3. 

4. Sahkhyakarika 40 and 41. 
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gross elements are said to be dissolved after death. 
The 1 emaining eighteen elements (intellect, egotism, 
eleven indriyas and five subtle elements) technically 
known as the subtle body (suksma or liriga sarira) 
persist even after death and pass away from the dying 
body to a new body. This is how transmigration is 
generally understood in the traditional thought. But, when 
the perfect discriminative knowledge is attained and the 
tiue nature of Purusa as distinct from Prakrti is realised, 
then there takes place the total dissolution of all the ele¬ 
ments of Prakrti which is known as moksa or kaivalya 
(emancipation), the absolute deliverance from the process of 
rebirth.1 

It is not difficult to see that tlie same idea of trans¬ 
migration is accepted in the Ups. as well as the B. G. with 
slight adjustments and modifications. The Brhadaranyaka, 
w le refening to the migrating self, speaks of its association 
with the five subtle elements, the senses, the mind and the 
mtellect and also refers to its being accompanied by the 
vital breaths as well as the meritorious and demeritorious 
actions. The Saiikhya, however, does not make separate 
mention of the vital breaths and the meritorious and 
enientoiious actions, since according to it the vital breaths 
(pranah) are said to be operated by the three internal in¬ 
struments (antahkaranah), viz., the intellect, ahaiikara and 
min , and all actions whether meritorious or demeritorious 
are said to be performed through the intellect assisted by 
the senses.3 Thus they are supposed to be included within 
the eighteen elements constituting the subtle body. The 
same Sankhya idea of the subtle-body, as described in 
an hyakarika, 40 (mahadadi suksmaparyantam...), occurs 
in similar terms in the Maitri (mahadadyam visesantam.. , 
VI. 10), supposedly a later Upanisad. The transmigration 
is accounted for by the Brhadaranyaka in terms of the desire 
of man. It says: ‘‘The object to which the mind is attached, 


1. B.G. XIII. 34. cf. Sankhyakarika, 64. 

2. Brhada. IV. 4.5. 

3. Sankhyakarika, 35-37. 
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the subtle self goes together with the deed, being attached to 
it alone. ..This is so for the man who desires. But the man 
who does not desire, who is without desire, who is free from 
desire^ whose desire is satisfied, whose desire is fulfilled in 
the self, his breaths do not depart. Being Brahman he goes 
to Brahman.”^ 

The same idea is asserted in a condensed form in the 
B. G. where Kfsna says: ‘Tt is my own eternal fragment^ 
which appearing in the world of beings as embodied self 
draws the senses together with the mind as the sixth, which 
lay there in Prakrti. When the self departs from a body 
and assumes another, it goes taking away these (senses) just 
as the wind carries away smells from their abodes.”*^ Thus 
the old idea of the Ups. and the Sankhya, that the embodied 
self in association with the subtle elements migrates from 
the dying body to a new body is upheld by the B. G. The 
only difference that can be noticed is that in place of eighteen 
elements comprising the subtle body (suksma or lihga 

sarira), the B. G. refei's only to six. But this does not 
make much difference so far as the general theory is 
concerned. Morever, it appears quite plausible to ^ accept 
the suggestion of B. G. Tilak® according to which the 
six elements of the B. G. really imply all the eighteen ele¬ 
ments that are traditionally believed to constitute the subtle 
body. A synoptic description is not an uncommon feature 
of the B. G.. We have already shown (supra, pp. 117-119) 
how the Sahkliya enumeration of the twenty four elements 


1. Brhada. IV. 4 -^. 

2. The word ‘arnsa* (fragment or fraction) in relation to the indivi¬ 
sible and partless supreme is to be understood in the sense of a limited 
manifestation of the one all-pervasive Reality. It is like the apparent 
limitation of the all-pervasive space in a jar or a house. The B«G. 
suggests this idea in XIII. 32. Sankara supports this interpretation^ m lull. 
He says: “yatha va ghatadyupadhiparicchinno ghatadyakasa akasaipsah 
...evam**. S.B.G. XV. ?• 

3. jivabhuto—bhokta karta iti prasiddhah, S.B.G. XV 7 « 
jivabhutah tu atisahkucitajnanaisvaryah, R,B.G. XV, 7 . 

4. Mamai Va’mso jivaloke jivabhutah sanatanah 
manah§asthani* ndriyani prakftisthani karsati 
sariram yad avapnoti yac ca’py utkramati’svarah 
grhitvai’tani sarnyati vayur gandhan iva’saySt., B.G. XV. 7 stido. 

5. Gitarahasya, p. 805. 
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excluding the Purusa is subsumed by the B. G. in the 
eightfold (astadha) Prakrti. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
in the present case also, all the eighteen elements might have 
b^n intended to be subsumed under the six elements. In 
view of several ideas being freely utilised by the B. G. from 
the Ups. and the Sahkhya, this difference cannot, at any 
rate, be taken to indicate a difference in theory. 

Now, for the traditional thinkers working upon the 
theory of a static or changeless self, nothing perhaps could 
have been a better explanation of the event of rebirth than 
t e t eory of transmigration. But this static conception of 
a permanent and changeless self in man being rejected out¬ 
right by Buddha, the process of rebirth finds a different ex- 
Buddhism in the light of its dynamic conception 

ot the world-process. 

The individual, according to Buddha is a psycho-physical 
organism described as ‘name and form’ (nama-rupa). The 
ormer i.e., nama is a complex composed of feeling and mental 
states, and the latter i.e., rupa is the manifestation of different 
materia orces and qualities. This entire psycho-physical 
ganism IS in perpetual flux like an ever-revolving wheel. 
Just as the running wheel rests on the ground only for a 
ment even so do we live for just one thought-moment, 
e are a ways in the present and this present is ever slipping 
into t e irrevocable past. This dynamic Buddhist outlook 
contra icts the attitude of the B.G., according to which the 
persons who fail to perceive the migration of the indwelling 
(atmanyavasthitam, B.G. XV. II) and changeless (avya- 
yam, B.G. II. 21) self are to be branded as deluded! vimudhah) ^ 
and Ignorant (acetasah).^ 

The entire mechanism of the process of rebirth envis¬ 
aged by Buddha can be understood empirically. When a 
man dies, his physical organism is dissolved but the flux of 
the psychical stream goes on to form a new conglomeration, 
since the ignorance and craving which feed the karmic 
forces have not been destroyed. Impelled by the karmic 


1. vimudha na’nupasyanti, B.G. XV. lo. 

2. nai’nam pasyanty acetasati., B.G. XV. ii. 
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forces, the last moment of the series of psychical states finds 
a new matrix suited to it. Evidently, it is not some identical 
entity (the soul) which passes from one to another place but 
the ever-changing forces which disappear in one state and 
appear in another. This renewed state is the result of the 
preceding state and so it inherits the chaiacter o ite p^ 
decessor. Thus there is nothing identical or lasting m the 
being which is reborn, yet there is continuity of c^aiactei. 
The whole process is to be understood m the light of the 
Buddhist theory of Paticcasamuppada. When the monh, Sat^ 
not understankig this ever-revolving process P^^s forward 
his erroneous view that it is this very consciousne^_ _ that 

r. different (tadevidaip vmnanaip 

runs on, fares on as non-iff 

sandhavati saipsarati anannan t., tlip tlienrv 

admonished by Buddha. The latter ‘’^2^ 
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length and shows how Mother. The conscious- 
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Q. viiifianaharo 
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(gandhabba) is not present, then no seed of life is planted. 
Or, if father and mother come together, and it is the mother’s 
period, but the being to be born is not present, then again 
no seed of life is planted. But when, monks, a father and 
mother come together, and it is the mother’s period, and the 
being to be born is also present, then by the combined 
agency of these three, a seed of life is planted. 

The use of the word ‘gandhabba’ by Buddha has 
tempted some scholars to read into it the affirmation of the 
traditional concept of the subtle body (suksma sarira). 
Referring to the view of Sarvastivadins, Keith observes 
“that the intermediate being must be treated as quasi¬ 
material, with a transporting (ativahika) body, analogous to 
the subtle body of the Sahkhya”.^ Mrs. Rhys Davids goes 
still further in indentifying the gandhabba with the subtle 
body and says: “In this tradition (i. e. of gandhabba) I see 
the advent of the soul, self or man, encased in the invisible 
‘subtle body’ of Indian belief, into the mother in the fifth 
month of foetal life.”^ Such interpretation, it goes without 
saying, amounts to falling back on the old traditional ideas 
of the self and its transmigration. Professor Wijesekera, after 
discussing the problem at a great length, has ably shown that 
the term gandhabba is used by Buddha only “to denote a 
particular state of sarnsaric consciousness”^ (vihhana). ‘-This 
samsaric vihnana is no other than the ‘stream of conscious¬ 
ness (vihhanasota) extending into both wolrds^, called also 


1. M.I. 265.6; cf. M.II. 157. 

2. Buddhist Philosophy, p. 207/ 

3. The Birth of Indian Psychology and its Development in Buddhism 
p. 250; cf. Indian Religion and Survival—Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 63. It 
may be noted that the gandhabba of the Majjhima Nikaya is said to enter 
the womb at the very moment of coitus and does not wait till the 

5 *^ which goes against the identification of 

gandhabba and the self. 

4. Vedic Gandharva and Pali Gandhabba, U.C.R., Vol. III. No. 
I. P- 95* 

5. Atikkamrnaca purisassa chavimarn salohitaip atlhim paccavekkhati 
purisassa ca vinnanasotam pajanati ubhayato abbocchinnairi idhaloke 
patitthitan ra paraloke patitthitaft ca, D. III. 105. 
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‘bhava-sota’^ or ‘stream of becoming’, implying constant 
change.”^ jg ^j^jg stream of consciousness which, in the 
Majjhima Nikaya (II. 262 ff) 5 is technically called ‘samvat- 
tanika vihhana’ or ‘the consciousness that evolves (into the 
next world) ’ and for which the term ‘patisandhi vihhana’ is 
substituted in the scholastic period (P. T. S. Dictionary). 

Thus the difference of the Buddhist view of rebirth 
from that of the B. G. consists in the fact that tlie former 
(a) abandons the traditional concept of a permanent self 
and dissolves static entities into dynamic processes; and (b) 
gives an empirical account of the processes of rebirth in 
place of a mysterious metaphysical explanation offered by 
the B. G. But in other respects^ as already pointed out, 
they are quite in agreement. They (a) assert the validity 
of rebirth on the basis of paranormal experience and (b) 
hold in common that karma is responsible for the event of 
rebirth which in turn is due to ignorance and desire. 

(D) The Psychic Body {^Manomayam Kayarfi) of Buddhism and 
the Migrating Subtle Body {Suk^ma Sarira) of the B.G. :— 

In this connection we wish to put forward a sugges¬ 
tion which appears as a further point of approximate agree¬ 
ment between Buddhism and the B.G. We are inclined 
to think that the claim of the B. G. of having a yogic 
perception of indwelling self is acceptable to Buddhism as 
well, though the former gives a different orientation and 
evaluation of it. According to the Samafihaphala Sutta, after 
the fourth stage of meditation, a monk is said to have a clear 
observation of his consciousness, as different from his body, but 
enveloped and bound by it (so evam pajanati: ayam kho me kayo 
rupi catumahabhutiko idanca pana me vihhanam ettha si tarn 
ettha patibaddhanti, D.[. 76-77). He is then said to develop 
a psychic body, having form and endowed with all senses and 
faculties (so imamha kaya anharp kayam abhinimminati, 
rupim manomayain sabbahgapaccahgim ahinindriyam, D.I. 77). 


1. S. IV. 291. 

2. Vedic Gandharva and Pali Gandhabba, U.G.R, Vol. Ill, No. 
I, P- 93- 
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This psychic body (manomayarn kayam, loc. cit) is disting¬ 
uished from the gross physical body as clearly as the reed from 
the munja grass (seyyathapi muhjamha islkam pavaheyya.. 
ayam muhjo, ayam isika, afiho muhjo afifia isika. .evarn eva, 
loc. cit.). It is only after the development of this psychic 
body that one is said to attain the psychokinetic powers, e. g. 
moving unobstructed anywhere and everywhere, reaching the 
sun and the moon and the world of Brahma etc.^ 

Now this Buddhist concept of the inner consciousness 
associated with the body seems to correspond roughly to the 
embodied inner self(jivatma or antaratma)of the Ups. and the 
B.G., and its concept of the psychic body (manomayarn kayaip) 
endowed with all senses appears to be somewhat similar to the 
naigrating subtle body (suksma ^arlra or lihga sarira) of the latter. 
The Ups. and the B.G., perhaps, mistook the observation of 
consciousness on the part of the yogin as the vision of the 
self and further, due to the lack of a dynamic conception 
of the world-process, considered the psychic body as an entity 
migrating from body to body. It is interesting to note that 
in the Kathopanisad, from which, indeed, very many ideas 
and even some of the verses are taken verbatim by the B.G., 
a clear reference to this inner self is made with the same 
simile of the reed and the mufija grass, which is found in the 
Pali Canon. The verse reads as follows : “The purusa of 
the size of a thumb, the inner self abides always in the hearts 
of men. Him one should draw out with firmness from 
the body, like the reed from the mufija grass. Him one 
should know as the pure, the immortal.”^ The same is des¬ 
cribed as the migrating self by the MB. which refers to the 
taking out of the Self of -Satyavan by Yama, the king of 
death. It Says : “Yama drew out forcibly the Purusa (Self) 
of the size of a thumb.”3 The B.G. also refers perhaps to a 


1. D.I. 77-78. 

2. Angu?thamatrah puru§o*ntaratma sada jananam hfdaye sannivis- 
tahj 

tarn svac charirSt pravrhen murljad ive^ikam dhairyei^a; 

^ip vidyac chukram amrtaiji taip vidyac chukram amrtam iti, 
Katha. VI. 17. ' ’ 

-^g 4 .?thaniatram puru§am nikakar^a yamo balat, M.B., Vana 

Parva, 296. 16. 
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similar indwelling inner self which is said to be perceived by 
the presevering yogins^ and the migration of which is claimed 
to be seen through the eye of wisdom.- 

The Problem of the World :— 

We have seen (supra, pp. 294-5) that of the ten un¬ 
answered (abyakata) metaphysical questions, the first four, 
which pertained to the duration and extent of the world, were 
set aside primarily on account of their intellectual incompre¬ 
hensibility. But in spite of avoiding vain speculations about 
the ultimate origin and the limit of the universe, the Pali 
texts do not lose sight of the vastness of space and the immen¬ 
sity of time. We find Buddha occasionally indicating the 
utter insignificance of the span of human life and of the 
position of human beings in the vast universe by pointing out 
the immensity of cosmic time and space. In the B.G. also, 
though the cosmological discussions are not direcdy taken 
up, we find some significant references to the duration of the 
universe. Regarding the extent of the universe, however, 
the B.G. provides very little information and we have largely 
to depend on a few words of doubtful connotation. Its 
answer to the question of the universe is purely metaphysical. 
It is, however, interesting to note.that some of the views of 
Buddhism and the B.G. compare favourably with modern 
astronomical findings. 

(A) The Extent of the Universe : — 

According to Buddhist cosmology, the human world of 
of ours forms a very insignificant part of the vastness of 
cosmic space containing innumerable worlds within it. It 
is said : “As far as these suns and moons revolve, shedding 
their light in space, so far extends the thousandfold universe. 
In it there are a thousand suns (sahassam suriyanam), a 
thousand moons, thousands of inhabited regions with diverse 


1. Yatanto yoginas cai’nam pasyanty atmany avasthitam, B.G. 
II. 

2 . Utkramantam sthitarp va’pi...pasyanti jnSnacaksusah, B.G. XV. 


lO. 
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social orders... thousands of heavenly worlds of varying 
grades. This is the thousandfold minor world-system 
(Gulanika lokadhatu). A thousand times the size of the 
thousandfold minor world system is the twicc-a-thousand 
middling world-system (Majjhimika lokadhatu). A thousand 
times the size of the middling world-system is the thrice-a- 
thousand major world-system (Maha lokadhatu)”.^ This 
description appears stupendous, but those conversant with 
modern astronomical research will observe how it bears a 
resemblance to the modern conception of the universe. We 
may here take the liberty of quoting a few observations of 
A.C.B. Lovell, Professor of Radio Astronomy in the University 
of Manchester and Director of the Jodrell Bank Experi¬ 
mental Station. He says : “We live on one of the smaller 
planets of a typical star. Our solar system is minute by 
cosmic standards...Not only are we cosmically small, we are 
m a rather undignified position amongst the stars of the 
Milky Way. Our telescopes of the twentieth century have 
shown that the Milky Way contains about ten thousand 
million stars...This Milky Way is itself only a local galactic 
system. .Wherever we look in space we see these nebulae and 
within the region of the cosmos which we study with our 
modern telescopes they are almost countless — certainly 
thousands of millions and probably billions — all stellar 
systems made up of thousands of millions of stars...The galaxies 
exist in great groups of dusters. In the same way that the 
earth and planets are bound to the sun and move as a 
unit through space, so on an inconceivably vaster scale we 
think that the galaxies are contained in clusters as connected 
physical system.”- Though present astronomical findings 
bave not as yet been claimed as final, the representation of 
the universe containing galaxies and clusters of galaxies and 
the entire universe as consisting of innumerable clusters is 
comparable to what is described in the Buddhist texts as the 
minor world-system (Gulanika lokadhatu or sahassl-lokadhatu) 
the middling world-system (Majjhimika lokadhatu) and 


1. A. J . 2 . 27-0. 

2. I’hc Individual and the Universe, pp.4-6. 
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the major world-system or the great cosmos (Maha loka- 
dhatu) . 

The above statement of Buddha is said to be based on 
his clear paranormal observation and not on any imaginary 
speculation. Even Anuruddha, one of his disciples claims: 
‘‘By virtue of cultivating and developing fourfold mindfulness, 
I know the thousandfold world (catunnam satipatthananam 
bhavitatta bahulikatatta sahassani lokam abhijanami’ti, S,V. 
299; . 

Various kinds of celestial abodes, strewn within the vast 
cosmos, differing from one another in glory and grandeur 
are spoken of.^ It appears from the Brahmanimantanika Sutta 
(M.I. 326ff) that the great Brahma (Maha Brahma) is the 

lord of the thousandfold world-system (sahassi lokadhatu) 
which is but another name for the minor world-system 
( Gulanika lokadhatu). This is indicated from the identical 
description of the two.^ Brahmas also are many and of different 
grades. We find mention of Brahmas as lords of one thou¬ 
sand, two thousand, three thousand, four thousand, five thou¬ 
sand, ten thousand and hundred thousand world-systems.® But 
even the highest Brahma is within the range of time and is 
subject to rebirth. It is only on account of his limited know¬ 
ledge that he considers himself to be the eternal and supreme 
lord.^ It is pointed out that there are other worlds which 
are beyond the ken of Brahma and of which he is utterly 
ignorant.® 

Besides men, gods and Brahmas, there are numerous 
other varieties of beings. At times, some attempts are made 
to classify the vast range of beings from different standpoints. 
According to one such classification, there is a class of beings 
who are different and distinguishable from each other in mind 


1. M.I. 289; III. ioo-u»3. 

2. The descriptions of the Brahmanimantanika Sutta (M.I. 3^8) 
and that of A. I. 227 both read as follows:— 

‘‘Yavata candimasuriya pariharanti disa bhanti virocana, 
tava sahassadha loko.” 

M. III. 101-102. 

4. D.I. 17-18; Jvl. I. 326-9 

■). Atthi kho Brahme ahne tayo kaya tattha tvam na janas:. 
iia pi^iisi tyiharn ja ia.ni pass i n vl.l. 32;) 
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and body. The other class consists of those groups of be¬ 
ings who are different in body but one in mind. Still others 
are alike in body but different in mind, while there are some 
who are alike both in mind and body.^ Then according to 
another classification, beings are grouped as the no-footed, 
the tw<>ft)oted, the four-footed, the many-footed, those having 
or lacking material form, having or lacking consciousness and 
those without consciousness or unconsciousness.^ 

This vast span of the cosmos with its innumerable worlds 
and inconceivably wide varieties of beings is said to provide 
different grades of happiness and unhappiness, but one cannot 
attain the supreme blessedness or Nibbana so long as one is 
bound within the spatio temporal universe. We have seen 
that Nibbana is described as that “where the stars shine not 
nor does the sun shine. Neither is there the illumination of the 
moon nor is there any darkness.it is a state of supramundane 

or signless consciousness, infinite and resplendent, where there is 
no penetration of earth, water, air or fire.”^ So in order to 
attain this highest state it is considered necessary to go beyond 
the spatio-temporal universe,but obviously not by means 
of physically traversing through it, which is simply an absur¬ 
dity as well as impossibility. Buddha points out that even if 
a man endowed with supreme pace and speed (paramena 
javena ca samannagata paramena padavltiharena, A. IV.429) 
were to go across the universe with the speed of a shaft or 
storm, in spite of his continuous travel for a full span of 3 
hundred years, he would not find the end of the universe but 
would die on the way. (vassasatayuko vassasatajivi vassasatain 
gantva appatva va lokassa antam antara kalam kareyya, loc- 
cit.) Then he adds: Not by such journeying do I say that 
the end of the universe is to be known, seen or reached, 
yet I do not maintain that without reaching the end u 


1. A. IV. 39 - 40 . 

2. A. III. 35. 

j. na tattha sukka jotanti, adicco na ppakasati^ 

I'T tattha candima bhati tamo tattha na vijjati, Udana. 9* 
vihhanam anidassanarp anantaip sabbatopabhaip 
otilia apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati., D.I. 223 * 
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the universe there would be an end of suffering.”^ 

The B.G., in spite of presenting the cosmic form(visva- 
rupa, B.G.XI. 16) of Krsna does not throw much light on 
the nature of this cosmos. It provides only a poetic and 
figurative depiction of the Cosmic Person rathei than a 
realistic description of the cosmos. There is, however, no doubt 
about the fact that it conceives of the universe as boundless 
and infinite. In his cosmic state Kysna is described as 
“infinite in form on all sides... .without beginning, middle 
or end” (sarvato’nantarupam, nii’ntam na madhyarn na punas 
tava’dim, B.G.XI. 16 ; anadimadhyantam, B.G. XI.19). The 

entire universe with its vast space in all directions is said 
to be pervaded by this infinite “ 

manifold divisions (pravibhaktam anekadha, B.G. M J 

hundredfold, thousandfold (sataso’ Aa saht^rasafi, ^ J 

. , , . j with varied hosts ot beings, 

with the various gods, and " 3 g 

Brahma, Siva, all the sages and great saints 

hosts of gods (surasanghah, find various 

and seers the Adilyas, the Vasus 

other celestial beings like th > Maruts, the 

the Sadhyas, the Visvedeva.s the ^ 

Manes and the hosts of Gandha.vas,^ 

Siddhas.-t They all seem the various gods 

lor It is said that th ^ the spirits (bhute- 

(devavratah), the tiaanes (pitrvratah^ ^ 

jyah) go to their mention of the earthly abode 

ship.® Besides, we find separa ^ ^ 

of man (manuse loke, ’ ‘ / (Surendra loke. B.G.IX. 

and the heavenly abode of Surenar v 

-- Ah' anikaya lokassa antain 

1. Na’hani...evarupaya sandhav _ 

fiateyyain datthayyam antakinyani vadanii.,A. 

...appatva va lokassa an 

-u R n XI. 20; tvaya tatam 
IV. 430. ' ca sarvah., o.Lr. / 

spurn .W*'X!. 38; r?”"xm ”3 

visvam anantarupa. Svrtya usthati., B.G. XIII. 13. 

sarvah..B.G.Xl. 4 ->. 

3. B.G. XI. I."!- 

4. B.G. XI. 21 and 22. 

5. B.G. IX. 25 - 
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20) as well as of Brahma (Brahma loka, VIII. 16), which 
indicates that these divisions most probably are meant to be 
taken as the different woi lds of these beings. Reference to 
the three worlds (loka trayam, B.G. XI.20; XV. 17; 1.35) 
is also made and this may correspond to the three world- 
systems of the Buddhist texts. The B.G., however, is not quite 
clear on this point. The classical commentaries also throw 
little light on the exact import of the word ‘lokatrayam’. 
Sankara, while commenting on the verse XT. 20, leaves this 
word unexplained and passes on by saying ‘lokanarn trayarn, 
lokattayam (lokatraya—is the triad of worlds). Ramanuja 
gives a queer explanation. He says that he means by ‘lokatraya’ 
the unfavourable, favourable and indifferent forms of beings 
from amongst Brahma, etc., the gods, the demons, the Manes, 
the Siddhas, the Oandharvas, the Yaksas and the Raksasas.t 
However, while commenting on the first line of the verse, he 
refers to the plurality of worlds situated in the spa^c both above 
and below us2 and .speaks of “that space in which all worlds 
are located” (yasmin avakase sarve lokah tisthanti, R.B.G.XI. 
20 ). Some information is given by Sankara when in the 
verse XV. 17 he comments on this word. Here he points 
out that the word lokatraya means the three worlds known as 
Bhuh, Bhuvah and Svah.^ But this interpretation does not 
seem to be convincing because these three are only the first 
three of the fourteen lokas ref.Tred to in the Vedantic literature.^ 
Ramanuja, giving the etymology of the word ‘loka’ says that 
whatever is observed is the ‘loka’ (lokyata iti lokah, R.B.G. 
XV 17) and takes the word ‘lokatraya’ to signify the three 

worlds comprising the unconscious (inanimate maiter), con¬ 
scious as.soc,ated with the unconscious (animated matter) and 


nam ca upariiananani adliastana- 

3. lokatrayam hliurbhuvafisvarakhyam, S B.G. XV. 17. 

4. eteblnah pancikrtcbliyo bhutebhyo bhur bhuvah svar mahar 

irnfa vka'la ''sutala^ra"s-uaH , 7?" n^makanam uparyupaii vidyamananam; 

H .rrAninam lokanSm . pAtal n.amakanam adho'dho 

vidyamananam lokanarn...co’tpattir bhavali, Vedanta Sa.-, r, f.H- rf 
Dasgupta-Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 76. P- 
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the disembodied pure consciousness (liberated soul) It is thus 
difficullt to determine what exactly is meant by this word. But 
in view of the fact that the B.G. itself on other occasions speaks 
of more than three \vorlds and refers to the divisions of 
cosmic form as manifold, hundredfold and thousandfold^ it 
appears more plausible to hold that this word signifies three 
systems or groups of world rather than just three worlds. 

Now, whatever be the range and pattern of the cosmos 
according to the B.G., it agrees with Buddhism at least in 
holding the view that the ultimate goal of man consists in 
going beyond the spatio-temporal universe. It speaks of 
that supra-cosrnic goal “which is illumined neither by the 
sun nor by the moon nor by the fire and reaching which they 
do not return (to the world).”- On this point both the B.G. 
(XV.6) and Buddhism (Ud.9) are in agreement with the 
Upanisadic statement found in Mundaka II.2. 10, Katha V. 

15 and Sveta VI. 14. This vast universe along with Brahma 
Siva and the hosts of gods and saints (B.G. XI. 15, 21, 22), 

is considered by the B.G. as the manifestation of only a 
fraction of the Supreme,^ and it is maintained, as in Buddhism, 
that the grades of existence upto the Brahma-loka are subject 
to the cycle of birth and death. Krsna clearly points out: 
“Upto the realm of Brahma, all worlds are subject to rebirth, 
only by reaching me, O Arjuna, is there no return to birth 
again. 


(B) The Origin and Duration of the Universe :— 

As regards the origin and duration of the universe, it is 
pointed out by Buddha that the span of human life is insigni¬ 
ficantly small in comparison with cosmic time. Through 
various analogies like those of the dew-drop, the water-bubble, 
the line drawn on water etc. the utterly insignificant and 


1. lokatryam :—acetanam, tat sarnsrst^h cctaro, muktah ca iti, R. 
B.G. XV. I/. 

2. Na l.ad bhasayate suryo na sa^enko na pavakab 

yadgatva na nivartante..., B.G. XV. 6. 

3. vistabhya’ham idarn krtsnam ekamsena sthito jagat, B.G.X. 42. 

4. B.G. VIII. 16. 
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trifling nature of the span of human life is indicated.* The 
duration of the present universe which is incalculably long, is 
conceived in Buddhism as only a link in the inconceiva¬ 
bly long chain of previous evolutions (vivatta) and dissolu¬ 
tions (sarnvatta). The time taken in the process of one 
evolution of the universe is immensely long and is known as a 
kappa (aeon). This kappa is so immeasurably long that Buddha 
does not speak of its length in terms of a hundred, thousand 


or even of hundreds of thou.sands of years. He says: “Long, 
indeed, O monk, is an aeon. It is not easy to count in 

terms of so many years,....so many hundred years,.so 

many thousand years. . ..and so many hundreds of thousand 
years.”2 He conveys its immense length by means of various 
similes. He says: “Suppose, monk, there were a great 

mountain, one yojana in length, one yojana in breadth and 
one yojana m height without chasms or clefts—a .solid mass. 

nd a man at the end of every hundred years were to rub 
It once each time with a Kasi-cloth. Well, the mountain in 
this way would be sooner rubbed out and destroyed than an 
aeon. So long, monk, is an aeon.”* Similarly he gives the 
ana ogy of a city of iron-walls (ayasa rnnagaraip), one yojana 

m breadth and height, filled up 

to the top with mustard-seed from which one is to take out 
ne see at the end of every hundred years. The entire 
pile may thus be exhausted but not the aeon.* 

innumerable such aeons have 
elapsed and ,t ,s d.fflcul, ,o reckon them. Again some analo. 

ol , . ir" '■’■"‘■nerable aeons already 

past. Buddha says: •■Suppose, monks, there were four disciples 

vears “''‘"8 for a hundred 

years. They were to recollect everyday a hundred thousand 

aeons TOus recollecng aeons, the four disciples of a hundred 

years hfe-span, hv.ng for a hundred years may die without 


jivitain manussanam parittani lahukam A IV m6-8 

2. S. II. i8i. • > • • a . 

3. S. II. 181, 

4. S. II. 182. 
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finishiDg the counting. Thus, monks, many aeons have passed 
and gone by. It is not easy to count them up—as so many 
aeons, so many hundred aeons, so many thousand aeons and 
so many hundred thousand aeons Similarly he gives the 
analogy of counting the sand-particles of the river Ganges^, 
and at last concludes by saying: ‘‘Unthinkable is a beginning 
of this universe, the first end is not comprehended.’’^ 

This conception of the immensity of time is again not 
based on any theoretical speculation but on retrocognitive 
knowledge. Buddha says that he recalls the manifold past 
existences as much as he likes (yavad eva akahkhami aneka- 
vihitam pubbenivasaip anussarami, M. I. 482). Some of his 
disciples also claim to have personally verified this experience.^ 
We are further informed that the life-span of beings in 
different abodes of existence is not the same, nor is the life 
of different worlds of equal duration. We are told that one 
hundred years of men are equivalent to one day and night 
of the Tavatimsa-gods and according to the measurement of 
their own year they live for a thousand years.^ Similarly in 
another heavenly world, one day and night is said to be 
equal to fifty earth-years, and in yet another a day and 
night is equivalent to no less than sixteen hundred earth- 
years.® Nay, even more, we are told that there are beings 
in the world of Radiance (abhasvara loka) who live fors even 
aeons, though after that they also have to be reborn. Refer¬ 
ring to a religious teacher, Sunetta, Buddha points out: 
‘‘Sunetta, the religious teacher, cultivated thoughts of amity 
for seven years and (as a result) for seven world-cycles or 
aeons, he did not return to this world. He arose in the sphere 
of Radiance.... Then in Brahma’s sphere.. as Maha Brahma.. 
yet, monks, although Sunetta lived so long, he was not freed 


1. S. II. 183. 

2. S. II. 184. 

3. anamataggo*yaip...samsaro, pubbakoti na pa£i£iayati...,S.II. 184. 

4. S. II. 213, 216; V. 303* 

5. yani kho pana...manussakam vassasatam, devanaip tavatiips^am 
cso eko rattindivo...tena saipvaccharena dibbam vassasahassarn dcv&nam 
tavatiips^aip ayuppam^ain., D. II. 327. 

6. A. IV. 252-4. 
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rom 3irth, old age and death.... This indicates that 
according to the Buddhist concept of the universe, some 
woi d-systems can last longer than the others. This is also 
supported by the Brahmajala Sutta in which Brahma along 
wu others is said to remain for long in the world of Radiance 
n alter the dissolution of this world-system. Then, in the 
course of time after the exhaustion of his merit or the span 
o 1 e, he is said to be reborn in this world-system at the time 
of Its next evolution.2 


It is to be noted in this connection that Buddha by ex- 
p aming the origin of Brahma himself, discards the traditional 
theory, occurring in the Ups.^ and the B. that in the 
eginning there was one who desired to be many and through 
^ esire the manifold beings were brought into existence. 

(mgh, Buddha also refers to the emergence of the empty 
I *^^1(sunnam Brahma-vimanarn palubhavati, D. 
) and Brahma appearing there as the first-born (patha- 
upapanno, D. I. 18) being, he nevertheless, offers a 
Ural explanation of the entire process of evolution and 
Wion, and does not speak of a creation of the universe, 
urning to the B. G., we find that it is in general 
agreement with Buddhism as regards the duration of the 
niverse. Like Buddhism it also speaks of the universe as 
e‘ng without beginning or end (na’nto na ca’dih, XV. 3) 
w en It refers to it in terms of the simile of the cosmic tree 

R (VI- 1). Again like 

consider the universe as a static unit, 
out only as a member in a successive series. It says: “At the 
commencement of the day (of Brahma) all manifested things 
come forth fromt he Unmanifested and at the commencement 

7 ! known as the ‘Unmani- 

es e . us t e self-same multitude of existences evolves and 
dissolves over and over again.”® Then again, here also, as 
m Buddhism, the knowledge of the innumerable past existences 


1. A. IV. 104-5. 

2. D.I. 17-18. 

3 . Ait. I. I; Tait. II. 6. 

4 . B.G. III. 10. 

5. B.G. VIII. 18 and 19; see also IX. 7 and 8. 
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is claimed to be based on direct personal experience. Krsna 
says to Arjuna: ^‘Many are the lives past of mine and thine. 

I know them all, O Arjuna, though thou knowest not.’’^ 
The difference in the life-span of earthly and heavenly beings, 
as well as in the duration of different worlds also is accepted 
by the B. G. It refers to people living in some heavenly 
abode for a very long period (.sasvatih samah) “ when they are 
born there as a result of their meritorious karmas.^ The one 
day of Brahma is said to be of one thousand yugas and the 
same is the duration of his night. With the dawn of his day, 
as indicated above, our world issues forth from the Unmani¬ 
fested ( Prakrti ) and at the approach of the night it merges 
into it.' This is what is known as an aeon (kalpa) for our 
world.^ This verse which speaks of the duration of the day 
and night of Brahma (B. G. VIII. 17), is exactly the sarne 
as that which occurs in the MB. (Santi 231. o 1 ) and this 
provides a clue to the measurement of time acceptable to the 
B. G. The fuller description of what the B. G. says here is 
to be seen in the MB. (Santi 231) and it will be useful to 
refer briefly to a few relevant passages of the latter which 
can help us to ascertain the length of an aeon (kalpa) as 
alluded to in the B. G. 

Leaving aside the details of the divisions of time, we 
may note the following: '‘A year of human beings (360 days 
and nights) is equal to a day and night of the gods. . . .The 
learned say that 12000 years of the gods constitute what is 
called a ‘yuga’. A thousand such yugas compose a single day 
of Brahma. The same is the duration of Brahma’s night. 
With the commencement of Brahma’s day our world begins 

7 . B.G. IV. r,. 

’ 2 . The word, ‘sasvatih samah’ is not to be taken here literally in 
the sense of ‘eternity*, since the text (B.G. VI. 41) makes it quite clear 
that after the expiry of that period (Sasvatih) the man concerned has to 
be reborn. 

3. Prapya punyakrtarn lokan usitva sasvatih samah., B.G. VI. 41 

4. Sahasra yugaparyantam ahar yad Brahmano viduh 
ratrim yugasahasrantarn te’horatravido janah 
Avyaktad vyaktayah sarvah prabhavanty aharagamc 
ratryagamc praliyante tatrai’va’ vyaktasamjnake., B.G. VIII. 
17 and 18. 

5. B.G. IX. 7. 
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to unfold itself into life. During the period of its dissolution 
the creator sleeps having recourse to yoga-meditation. .Thus, 
t ose who know that the day of Brahma is of the duration 
o a thousand years (of gods) and that the night also extends 
or a thousand years, they are the knowers of day and night, 
(this last verse is exactly the same as that of B.G. VIII. 17). 
f Vi single day of Brahma which is said to consist 

^ thousand yugas of gods is equivalent to one aeon 

human world, after which the 
ution begins. The dissolution of our world, however, 
our^ ^^an the dissolution of the entire cosmos, since 
th^^ ^^on is only a day for Brahma. The same is said to 
of and 360 similar days and nights 

measu constitute a year for him and in terms of this 

years 2 year, his life-span is said to be a hundred 

that the R expiry of this long life-span of Brahma 

take pi dissolution of the entire universe is supposed 

a da ^^^culate the life-span of our own world (an aeon 

320 Brahma) in terms of human years it comes to 4 , 

j ^ ion years as shown below:— 

night of gods=l year of human beings 
year or ^ 

beings and nights of gods = 360 years of human 

Sb?, of gods = 12000 X 360 = 4,320,000 years 

oi human beings 


1000 


^gas of gods or 1 day of Brahma or 1 aeon of human 
^ ngs = 4320,000 X 1000 = 4320,000,000 years of human 


be 


•ings. 


as 
mer* 


Th 

^ Question of the duration of the universe has not, 
«icrr a accurately and unanimously settled by astrono- 
Profess^ opinions are widely divided. According to 

years universe exploded 4,500 million 

from a superdense state: this was the beginning 


I . 


SSnti-Parva. 2Si. 
Viwu-Purana, 1.3. 
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of our present universe/’^ He further states that ‘^our sun 
with its planetary system came into being soon after the start 
of the present expansion, and can now look back upon more 
thaii one half of its lifetime; from what we know about stellar 
structure and evolution, it will not last for more than a fur¬ 
ther 3,000 to 4,000 million years. Life may disappear from 
the surface of our planet long before that.”^ Professor Lovell, 
however, thinks ‘"that the explosion or disintegration of the 
primeval atom must have occurred between twenty thousand 
million and sixty thousand miUion years ago.’^^ Working 
on this theory he suggests that “about nine thousand million 
years ago...the galaxies began to form and the present period of 
expansion began.In fact, there are several astronomical theo¬ 
ries in the field and so the various calculations, at this stage, 
cannot but be regarded as matters of tentative guess-work. In 
view of such a wide range of difference in the calculations 
of the modern astronomers themselves, it is not altogether 
insignificant that the B. G. calculation of 4,320 million years 
as the life of our world is more than the half of Professor 
Opik’s calculation. In early Buddhism, however, the mathe¬ 
matical calculation in this respect is not encouraged and 
Buddha conveys the immensity of time through various analo¬ 
gies. 

As regards the origin of the universe, the approach of 
Buddhism and the B. G. is quite different. Buddhism, as we 
have seen, speaks of the world as of inconceivable beginning, 
and explains the innumerable series of its evolutions and dis¬ 
solutions in terms of purely natural processes without evoking 
the aid of any supernatural being.^ But, the B. G., in spite 
of regarding the processes of evolution and dissolution as with¬ 
out beginning and end, holds the view that God or the 
Supreme Lord is the guiding principle behind the entire 
process of evolutions and dissolutions. Thus, it offers a theolo¬ 
gical account of it. Krsna says: “Under my guidance, the 


1. The Oscillating Universe, p. 120. 

2. Ibid.'p, 123. 

3. The Individual and the Universe, p. 90. 

4. The Individual and the Universe, p. 90. 

5. D.I. 17-18; III. 84fr. 
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Praki ti (Nature) gives birth to all animate and inanimate 
objects. By this means, O Arjuna, tlie world revolves. 
‘^All beings, O Arjuna, return to my own Prakpii (Nature) 
at the end of the aeon (kalpaksaye) and at the beginning of 
the aeon, I send them forth. (Thus) taking hold of Prakrti 
which is my own, I send forth again and again (punah- 
punah) all this multitude of beings .”2 

Both Buddhism and the B. G., however, agree about 
the inconceivable beginning of the successive process of evo¬ 
lution of the world. Then again, they both agree that the 
dissolution of our world docs not necessarily mean the dissolu¬ 
tion of the entile cosmos. According to the B.G., our world 
Is supposed to pass through various evolutions and dissolu¬ 
tions before the world of Brahma is dissolved. In Buddhism 
also, we have seen that long after the dissolution of our world, 
eings are found in the world of Radiance.The religious 
teachei, Sunetta is said to have lived there for seven aeons 
of this world.4 Again the B.G. conception of‘Mahad Brahma’ 
or pnmal Matter as the womb of the universe in which the 
seed is placed by the Supreme (B. G. XIV. 3) has some 
resemblance to the Buddhist conception of the mansion of 
Brahma (Biahmavimana) in which Brahma appears as the 
first-born (pathamam upapamio) being,^ although in the 
foimer unlike the latter, the ideas are expressed in theological 
terms. 

The Problem of God\ — 

Much can be said and, indeed, has been said both for 
as well as against the belief in the existence of God. However, 
oui main purpose here is to show how the B G. and Buddhism 
are fundamentally opposed to each other in this respect. It 
may, however, be fruitful for our purpose to understand in 
brief what exactly is meant by the word 'God’ in the B. G. 
and in Buddhism when they respectively accept and reject it. 


1. B.G. IX. lu. 

2. B.G. JX. 7 and 8. 
D.I. 17; III. 84. 

4. A. IV. 

,. D.I. 17-18.' 
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It would, then, be possible for us to see clearly whether there 
is any sense in which their views can be reconciled. 

(A) The Development of the Concept of Divinity in Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Thought: — 

The idea of God seems to have been primarily concei¬ 
ved to account for the origin and existence of the world, as 
also for its order and arrangement. In the famous Purusa- 
Sukta of the Rg-Veda (Rv. X. 90) the world is said to have 
come out from a quarter of the Divine Person (pado sya 
visvabhutani, loc. cit. ). In subsequent literature, the creator 
and controller of beings is quite often called Prajapati. The 
Brahmanas, usually indentify him with Brahma (Prajapatyo 
Brahma, Tait. Brah. III. 3. 8. 3; Gopatha Uttarabhaga III. 
18), though in the Chandogyopanisad (VIII. 15), he is 
distinguished from the latter. Along with Brahma, the per¬ 
sonal Creator-God, the conception of Brahman, tlie impersonal 
Divine Principle is referred to in the Brahmanas.^ But it is 
dillicult to maintain that the two concepts were clearly dis¬ 
tinguished.- It is only' at a later period when the importance 
of ritualism was undermined and the value of knowledge was 
emphasised in the Ups. that Brahma, the deliverer of the 
Vedas and the personal Creator-God of the world is relega¬ 
ted to an inferior position. But as rightly pointed out by 
Professor Jayatilleke, ‘^even when in the Middle and Late 
Upanisads the personal conception of Brahma (masc.) came 
to be sharply distinguished from Brahman (neat.), the impor¬ 
tance of this personal conception of Brahma as the first deli¬ 
verer of the Vedas and the creator of the world was so great 
that the earlier idea was still retained.”*^ Thus, in spite of 
the I'acl that the supreme position now goes to the impersonal 
Absolute or Brahman, and Brahma is regarded as having been 
crc.ated and imparted the knowledge of the Vedas by the 


1. A.ii. Keith—Rg-\'ccla Brahmanas: Translated H.O.S. XXV. 

p. 27 

K. N. Jayatilleke—Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p- 
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former^, Brahma does even then remain as the first born 
anaong the gods and the creator and the preserver of the 
universe,2 though it is true that the unborn or self-caused 
Brahman also is, at times, spoken of as the cause or ground of 
the origin and existence of the universe® (perhaps because 
Brahma is merely instrumental in executing the work ordained 
to him by the Prime Principle). Brahman, however, for the 
most part is referred to in the Ups. as an indefinable, ineffa¬ 
ble, impersonal Principle, devoid of all assignable maiks^, in 
relation to which only negative modes of speech (neti-neti) 
could be used.® The reality of the phenomenal world in the 
absolute sense being denied,® worldly epithets like creator and 
controller in relation to Brahman lose their literal significance. 
But all the same, the Ups. persist in calling this impersonal 
absolute Reality (Brahman) as the supreme Self, indwelling 
^d animating all things and beings (antaratma)This, in 
brief, is the process of the gradual development of the con¬ 
cept of Divinity in pre-Buddhistic Indian thought. 

(B) The Acceptance or Rejection of God by the B.G. and Buddhism 
in Various Senses : — 

Now we have to see in which of its various senses the 
idea of God or Divinity is rejected or accepted by Buddhism 
and the B.G. Fiom the Buddnist criticisms, it would appear 
that Buddhism is averse to the idea of God in a theological, 
teleological or metaphysical sense. God, whether he is con¬ 
ceived as a personal creator and controller, a moral governor 
and dispenser of justice^ or as an indwelling principle in man 


I. yo Brahmanam vidadhati purvam: yo vai Vedanis ca 
prahmoti tasmai; Sveta. VI. i8. 

Brahma devanam prathamah sambabhuva visvasya karta 
bhuvanasya gopta, Mundaka, I. i, i 

vis^a-vid atmayonih... Samsara-moksa-sthi d-bandh- 
anahetuh, Sveta., VI. i6; tasmm lokah ^ritah sarve, Katha, VI. i. 

III. .^8 ; kX": Mundaka, I.'6; 

5. Brhada. II. 3.6; III. 9; 26; IV. 2. 4; IV. 4. 22; IV. 5. 15. 

6. Katha. IV. 10, ii. (neha nanasti kificana). 

7. Katha. II. 12; V. 9, 10, ii (sarvabhutantaratma); VI. 17 

(antaratma). ' 
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known as the self, is unacceptable to Buddhism. There is, 
however, one sense, namely the sense of an ineffable and 
indefinable supreme Reality, in which the idea of God 
appears to be compatible with Buddhist thought. We may 
see the Buddhist position in a clearer light if we first under¬ 
stand the B.G. approach to the problem of God. 

The B.G., having the Ups. and the Bhagavatadharma as 
the chief source-material in this respect (supra, pp. 109-114, 
134-145), tries to combine the Absolutism of the former 
with the theism of the latter. Thus the \vord ‘Brahman’ is 
taken by it as a synonym of I^vara, Paramatma or Purusot- 
tama^ and a compromise is sought between the impersonal 
and the personal conception of Divinity. Following the 
Bhagavata or Aikantika tenet of devotion to a monotheistic 
God, the B.G. highlights the personal conception of God and 
gives a very prominent place to the single-minded devotion 
to God. Krsna speaking in the form of the incarnate God, 
says : “He who worships me with unwavering devotion, trans¬ 
cends all gunas and is fit to become Brahman.The single- 
minded devotion is said to surpass all forms of worship 
(ekabhaktir visisyate B.G. VII. 17). Even a man of most 
vile conduct (suduracaro, B.G. IX. 30) is said to convert 
himself into a virtuous man and attain abiding peace^, if he 
is given to single-minded devotion (bhajate mam ananyabhak, 
B.G. IX. 30) . It is through unswerving devotion (ananyaya 
bhaktya, B.G. VIII. 22; XI. 54) that he in the form of the 
Supreme Person (Purusah parah, B.G. VIII. 22), can be 
truly known seen and entered into (jnatum drasturn ca tatt- 
vena praves^um ca pararntapa, B.G. XI. 54). Krsna, there¬ 
fore, repeatedly exhorts Arjuna : ‘Fix thy mind on me, be 
devoted to me, be resigned unto me, bow down to me. 
Having thus directed thyself to me as thy goal, thou shalt 
come to ine.”^ “Let thy mind be absorbed in me, let thy 


I. B.G. XV. 17 and id. 

->. B.G. XIV. 26. 

ksiprain bhavati dharmatma .sasvacchantim nigacchati, B.G. IX. 
4. B.g. IX. 44; XVIII. 65. 
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intellect dwell in me.”^ “Abandoning all vacillating tenden¬ 
cies, come to me alone for refuge. Be not grieved, I shall 
release thee from all sins/’“ All this hardly leaves any doubt 
about the fact that the B.G. emphasises faith and devotion 
of a monotheistic type. 

Impressed by these utterances some scholars have come 
to the conclusion that in the B.G. the devotion to the perso¬ 
nal God is held higher than the meditation on the imper- 
sonahAbsolute, and that knowledge (jiiana) is only subordinate 
to devotion (bhakti). Garbe, for example, remarks that “the 
characteristic feature of the B. G.” is that “devotion 
to God is the climax of all knowledge.In the same vein 
K.N. Mitra remarks that in the B.G. “intellect is more or 
less an auxiliary of the emotion.’’^ Similarly Professor Ranade 
observes : “The general upshot of the teaching of the B.G. 
in this respect seems to be that the Saguna Upasana might 
be regarded as even higher than the Avyakta Upasana.’’^ 

But we must look to the other side as well before 
pronouncing judgment on the point. There can be hardly 
any doubt about the fact that the entire description of 
Brahman, as found in the B.G., is Upanisadic. Like the 
Ups., Brahman is considered as the absolute Reality which 
transcends all oppo-jitioiis and in which all contradictions 
arc reconciled. Thus, it is spoken of as both existent and 
nonexistent as well as beyond them.® Again, it is said to be 
ncidicr existent nor non-existent.’ At one time it is said to 
he incornpiehensible, unthinkable, undefinable and unknowable 
(apiameya, II. lb; acmtya, II. j 5; VIII, 9; anirdesya, XII. 
b, avijhcya, XIII. 15) and at another time it is spoken of as 
knowable (jneya, XIII. 12). “by knowing which Immortality 
IS attained” (yaj jhatva’rnrtam asiiute, loc. cit.). It is said to 
be the kno\ver as well as that which is to be known (vetta^si 


I. B.G. XII, tj. 

J. B.G. xvm. 6(:;. 

Indian Amiquary, Vol. 47, ISupplcnienl. p. 'i. 
riic Evolution of Vaisnavism, Law, Vol’I p. (378 

I lie Bhagavadgita as a Plnlosophy of God-Realisation, up. 1^30-1 
(). sat asat taiparaui yat, B.G. XL 37. 

7. na sat tan na’sad ucyatr, B.G. XIII. 12. 
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vedyam ca, XI. 38) ; the knowledge, the object of knowledge, 
as also the goal of knowledge (jhanarn jheyam jh^agamyam, 
XIII. 17 ). It is described as having hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth 
and ears everywhere in the world^ and yet in the very next verse, 
it is added: ‘‘Though it appears to have the qualities of all 
senses, it is devoid of all senses,it is unattached and yet supporting 
all, free from all gunas (modes of Prakrti) and yet the enjoyer 
of the gunas.”“ ‘Tt is inside as well as outside of all beings, it is 
unmoving as well as moving...it is far away and yet quite near, 
it is undivided and yet seems to be divided in beings.VVe 
have already shown (supra, pp. 109-114) that almost all these 
verses, as also some other expressions and epithets of the B.G. 
are traceable to the Ups. Professor Dasgupta is not unjusti¬ 
fied when he observes that ‘‘the whole concept of Brahman, 
as herein (i.e. in the B.G.) stated, is directly borrowed 
from the Upanisads.’’** 

In considering the supreme Reality as the all-pervading 
Self (sarvagatah, 11.24; XIII. 32; aham atma sarvabhuta- 
sayasthitah, X. 20, hrdi sarvasya dhisthitam, XIII. 17, cf. 
XIII. 2, 22, 27, 32, XV. 15, XVIII. *61) also, the B.G. 
follows the lead of the Ups. Again like the Ups., it refers 
to Brahma or Prajapati as the personal creator and preserver 
of the world, as also tlie deliverer of the sacrificial injunctions 
of the Vedas.It also adds that Brahma has come out of 
the Imperishable or the supreme Reality (Brahman) Thus, 
the supreme Reality is explicity said to be superior even to 
the first-creator, Brahma (gariyase Brahmano’py adikartre, XI. 
37) In the cosmic form of Krsna also, Brahma along with 
Siva and hosts of other beings, sages and heavenly nagas, has 
been shown to be contained in the supreme God.^ Xhe 
attainment of Brahma-loka is no freedom from the bond of 
rebirth.® But at the same time, it cannot be ignored that 
the supreme God also is spoken of as the ground, cause 

1. B.G. XIII. 13. 

2. B.G. XIII. 14. 

3. B.G. XIII* 15 and 16. 

4. A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 47 j. 

5. B.G. III. 10. 

6. Brahma’ksarasamudbhavam, B.G. III. 15. 

7. B.G. xl. 15- 

d. Abrahmabhuvanal lok^ punaravartino’rjuna, B.G. VIII. 16. 
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father and creator of the universe^, and further the personal 
God is rather indiscriminately called the impersonal Brahman.^ 
Thus the theistic element of the Bhagavata-dharma is fused 
with the absolutistic idea of the Ups. 

How should one reconcile this dual approach of the 
B.G. ? In view of its indiscriminate use of terms, it appears 
at first sight, difficult to decide whether the personal God 
(Isvar) or impersonal Absolute (Brahman) is given a higher 
place in it. But, on closer examination, it is found that the 
B.G. itself suggests a solution. In Chapter VII, which opens 
with the promise of disclosing the spiritual wisdom together 
with intellectual knowledge without any residue (jnanarn te’ 
ham savijnanam idarp vaksyamy asesatah, Vll.2), it is 
declared by Krsna “Not knowing my immutable and 
supreme higher nature, ignorant men consider me, the Un¬ 
manifest as having manifestation. Veiled by cosmic ignorance 
(yogamaya), I am not revealed to all (in my higher unmani¬ 
fest form). This deluded world knows me not, the Unborn 
and the Unchanging.”® “This whole world deluded by these 
three modes (gunas of Prakfti) does not truly know me who 
am above them, the Imperishable. ”4 These utterances show 
that when Krsna, the personal God calls himself Immutable, 
Unborn and Supreme, he says so with reference to his higher 
unmanifest or unpersonified nature. It is in this sense 
that he calls himself “the abode of Brahman, the 
Immortal, the Imperishable, the eternal Law and the absolute 
Bliss,”6 and urges that unflinching devotion to him would 
make one fit for becoming Biahman (tnaip ca yo’vyabhicarena 
bhaktiyogena sevate, sa..Brahmabhuyaya kalpate XIV. 26). 

1. B.G. yil. 6, 7; IX. 17, ,8; XI. 43; XIV. 3,4. 

2. B.G. X. 12, XI\. 27, Professor Dasgupta has rightly noticed 
that“m IV. 24 and 25...the word ‘Brahman’ is in all probability used in 
the sense of God. la V. 6, 11, ig also the word ‘Brahman’ is used in 
m the sense of God or Isvara; and in most of the other cases the word 
IS used m the sense of God.’’ A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
p. 474 - 


- ^"t- (Avyaklatn vyaklim ap.annam manyantc 

mam abuddhayali...) 

4. B.G. VII. 13. 

j. Brahmai.io hi pratistha’ham amrtasya ’vyayasya ca, 

sasvatasya ca dharmasya sukhasyai’kantikasya ca., B.G. XIV. 27. 
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This explains the sense in which Krsna or Purusottama, 
speaking as God in person, and Brahman, the impersonal 
Principle are to be treated as synonyms. It may also be 
interesting to note here that in the above verse (i.e. B.G. 
XIV. 27), the word eternal Law (Dharma) is used by the 
B.G. as one of the synonyms of Brahman. This reminds us of 
the similar use of terms, ‘Brahma’ and ‘Dhamma’ in Buddhism 
(Dhammakayo, Brahmakayo, Dhammabhuto,*D.III. 84), which 
we shall discuss in the sequel. 

A regards the question as to how the Unmanifest Sup¬ 
reme can manifest itself and be the ground, the cause, the father 
and the creator of the universe (B.G. IX. 17, 18), Krsna 
makes the following statements: “Though (in my higher form) 
I am unborn, essentially imperishable and the lord of all 
beings, yet taking hold of my own nature, I manifest myself 
through maya.”^ “Taking hold of my own nature, I send 
forth (visrjami) again and again this entire multitude of 
beings which under the control of nature (Prakrti) helplessly 
come out.”2 Beings are helpless on account of their own 
vehicle of actions and the supreme Lord is indifferent and 
detached in sending them forth under the force of their own 
actions. It is for this reason that the word‘visrjami’ (to 
refashion) is used here instead of the word ‘srjami’ (to 
create afresh) used in B.G. IV.7 where God is said to mani¬ 
fest himself anew without any pre-existent germinating force 
of the karmas. The fact that the supreme Reality in its 
higher form remains ever detached and indifferent to the 
acts of creation and dissolution is clearly asserted by Krsna in 
the very next verse: “These acts (of creation and dissolution) 
do not bind me, O Arjuna, for I am seated as if indifferent 
and unattached in these actions.”^ Thus it is suggested that 
attributes like creator, controller, sustainer, etc. are ascribed 
to God only in a phenomenal sense. Those who truly under¬ 
stand the imperishable nature of the Supreme are not deluded 
by this cosmic ignorance (yogamaya) and, being free from the 
qonds of phenomenal actions, transcend the realm of sarnsaric 


1. B.G. IV- 6. 

2 . B.G. IX. 8. 

3 . B.G. IX.9. 
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existence. As the B.G. puts it: “Actions do not defile me, 
nor do I have yearning for their fruits. He, who thus truly 
knows me, is not bound by actions.”^ “This divine maya 
of mine, consisting of the gunas (modes of Prakrti) is hard 
to overcome. But those who take refuge in me alone, cross 
beyond it.’^^ 

Thus the B.G. seems to make out that the manifestation 
of the Supreme in the personal form and its being described 
as the creator of the universe have only a phenomenal 
validity. Revelation of the cosmic form by Krsna also is 
likewise said to be a display of his divine yoga (yagam 
ai^varam, atmayogam, B.G. XI. 8, 47) which is nothing 
other than the aforesaid divine maya (daivi maya, B G.VII. 
14, or yogamaya, B.G. VII. 25 ). This is fully corroborated 
from the account of the Narayaniyadharma where also in a 
somewhat similar manner Krsna displays his cosmic form to 
Narada and after having done so, speaks of it as follows : 

^‘The form in which you see me is only the maya 
created by me. You should not consider me thus 
endowed with the qualities of all beings.”'' 

The word ‘maya’ in the B.G. should not, however, be 
taken to imply a meaning which Sankara attaches to the 
intends to indicate that the manifestation of 
the Absolute into God, as also the phenomenal facts of the 
cosmic manifestation are not as real as the Absolute or 
rahman, and that these phenomenal manifestations of the Sup¬ 
reme arc inscrutable mysteries to the average man. The 
ahkarite sense of self-deception or illusory superimposition is 
not suggested either in the B.G. or in early Buddhism 
(where also the word ‘maya’ occurs to indicate the transient 
character of worldly elements, e.g. etadisayam santano mdyd^- 
yam balalapinr, S.III. 143; m^wpaman ca vihnanarn, S. III. 
142). The statement of Radhakrishnan, therefore, that “the 
Gita asserts the truth of an advaita or non-dualism in philo- 


1. B.G. IV. 14. 

2. B.G. VII. 14. 

Maya hy esa maya srsLa yan mam pasyasi Narada, 
sarvabhutaguriair yuktam nai’vam tvam jnatum arhasr., M.B. 
Santi Parva, ‘^39. 45-46. 
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sophy”^ can be accepted only with qualifications. We con¬ 
sider the view of S.N. Dasgupta to be quite correct in this 
respect when he observes: “The word maya is, no doubt, 
used in the Gita..., but its meaning is not what Sankara 
ascribes to it in his famous interpretation of Vedantic thought 
...Sankara’s paraphrasing of it as deception (chadmana) is 
quite inappropriate.”2 This being so the idea of God as a 
divine being is not a wilful deception, though in the grade 
of reality its place is subordinate to that of the supreme 
impersonal Brahman. But at the same time the B.G. makes 
an important statement in favour of the personal God., viz., 
that the devotion to the personal God, as a means to salva¬ 
tion is easier than the meditative method of knowing the 
impersonal Absolute. For the average man devotion to the 
personified God is easier to practise (susukharn kartum, B.G. 
IX. 2), whereas those who follow the meditative method of 
attaining to the unmanifested Supreme have to face greater 
difficulty (kleso ’dhikataras tesam, B.G. XII.5). The B.G. 
thus seems to suggest that it is easier to realise the highest 
unmanifested nature of the Supreme through the devotion of 
the manifested form of it. It is perhaps on account of this 
approach that through unswerving devotion (avyabhicarena 
bhaktiyogena, B.G. XIV. 26) to God, one is said only to 
be fit for becoming Brahman (Brahmabhuyaya kalpte, loc. 
cit). After one has known the true nature of God (as Un¬ 
manifest) through devotion, one is said to reach the highest 
goal in no time (acirena).^ Thus the B.G. seems to assert 
only the greater utility but not the greater reality of the 
personal God. This seems to be the way in which the B.G. 
reconciles its devotional fervour with its open declaration 
that “nothing is here equal in purity to knowledge (na hi 
jhanena sadrsarp pavitram iha vidyate, IV.38). 

In the light of this approach of the B.G., we find it 
difficult to accept the view of Garbe that in the B.G. 


1. Indian Philophy, Vol.I,, p. 537. 

2. A. History of Indian Philosoph, Vol. II, p. 478. 

3. Sradhavaml labhate j£lanam...jnanaip labdhva param santim 
acirena dhigacchati, B.G. IV. 39; Bhaktya mam abhijanati... 
tato mam tattvato jnatva visate tadanantaram, B.G. XVIII. 55. 
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‘‘devotion to God is the climax of all knowledge”^ or that 
of K.N. Mitra that in it, “intellect is more or less an auxi¬ 
liary to emotion.”^ As regards the remark of Professor 
Ranade that “the Saguna Upasana might be regarded as 
even higher than the Avyakta Upasana,”^ we would like to 
suggest the replacement of the word ‘higher’ by the word 
‘easier’. We find the statement of Radhakrishnan quite 
reasonable in this respect when he concludes: ‘ It is there¬ 
fore wrong to argue that according to the Gita the imper¬ 
sonal self is lower in reality than the personal Is vara, though 
it is true that the Gita considers the conception of a perso¬ 
nal God to be more useful for religious purposes.”^ 

One may not be rationally satisfied with the B.G.’s 
way of reconciling the theistic concept of God with the 
absolutistic idea of Brahman, since the gulf between the two 
is sought to be bridged over by means of what is called 
‘yogamaya’ which is more a mystical than a rational concept. 
It only takes for granted what is found to be rationally 
inexplicable and, therefore^ its solution may not appeal to 
one who is not mystically inclined. But the mystics who 
fervently believe that all contraditcions and incompatibilities 
are resolved on the realisation of God, may find the utter¬ 
ances of the B.G. emotionally appealing. It is perhaps on 
account of such an approach that Professor Ranade enthusi¬ 
astically observes: ‘‘The Bhagavadgita is one of the greatest 
works on mysticism the world has ever seen and when God- 
realisation has been fully stressed, everything else will follow 
in its wake.”^ 

(G) A Polemic Between Buddhism and the B.G. in Relation 
to God :— 

Now, whatever be the strength or weakness of the B.G. 
conception of God, its constant attempt to vindicate its 


1. Garbe s introduction to the Bhagavadgita, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. 47 Supplement, p. 21. 

2. The Evolution of Vaisnavism, B.G* Law, Vol. I, p. 678. 

3. The Bhagavadgita, as a Philosophy of God-Realisation, pp. 230-1, 

4. Indian Philosoy, Vol. I., p. 544 

5. The Bhagavadgita, as a Philosophy of God-Realisation, p. 138. 
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theistic position against all possible objections, seems to in¬ 
dicate that it is aware of the criticisms usually levelled against 
God by Buddhists and others. Whether it meets them or 
not, it is in any case interesting to sec how in reliance on 
its mystical explanations, it tries to escape the criticisms of 
the Buddhists. These criticisms would also reveal the Buddhist 
approach to the problem of Gk)d vis-a-vis that of the B.G. 

In the very first Sutta of the first book of the Sutta Pitaka 
(i.e. the Brahmajala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya) Buddha ex¬ 
poses the unsoundness of the theoiy of world-creation by Brahma. 
He points out how at the beginning of tlie world-process (vivatta- 
mane loke) a being, on account of the exhaustion of his life¬ 
span or merit falls from the world of Radiance and is bom 
in the empty mansion of Brahma (atha kho annataro satto 
ayukkhaya va pufifiakkhaya va abhassarakaya cavitva 
suhnarn Brahma-vimanam upapajjati, D.I. 17). After having 
lived there alone for a very long period, while he wishes for 
other beings to come and join him, other beings also due to 
the exhaustion of their life-span or merit are reborn there. This, 
according to Buddha, gives rise to delusion on the part of the 
first-born being who thinks: ‘‘I am Brahma, the great 
Brahma, the supreme One, the mighty, the all-seeing, the 
ruler, the lord of all, the maker, the creator, the chief of all 
assigning to each his place, the controller, the father of all 
that are and are to be”^. The beings who are born later, 
they also under the same delusion take him to be such.^ This 
explanation of Buddha exposes the absurdity of the widely 
prevalent traditional belief about Brahma as the first creator, 
a belief that finds a place both in the Ups.® and the B.G.^ 

It is, however, true that the B.G. does not regard 
Brahma as the Supreme Lord and to that extent the above 
criticism may not be regarded as a criticism of the B.G/s 
concept of God who is said to be superior to the creator-Gk)d, 
Brahma (gariyase Brahmano’py adikartre, B.G. XI. 37). But 


1. D.I. i8. 

2. D.I. i8. 

3. Brhada. I. 4. 1-7; Tait. II. 6 (so’kamayata, bahu syam praja- 
yeyeti, sa...idam sarvam asfjata); Mundaka I. i.i (Brahma dcvanam 
prathamah sambabhuva, visvasya karta). 

4. Sahayajfiah prajah srstva puroVaca prajSpatih, B.G. III. 10 
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it docs affect the B.G.’s theory of world-creation by Brahma. 
Moreover, the supreme God also is spoken of. at times, by the 
B.G. as the father or creator of the universe, of course, in a 
phenomenal, or say, in a mystical sense. But in any sense, 
js considered as responsible for the origin of the world, 
the above criticism of Buddhism holds good, since according 
to it all beings including the first-born being, are said to 
have come into existence on account of their own past deeds 
(ayukkhaya va punnakkhaya va, D.I. 17). It is perhaps to 
avoid ^ this very difficulty that the B.G. takes recourse to its 
mysticism and speaks of the supreme God as being detached 
and indifferent to the acts of creation and dissolution (udasTn- 
avad asino asaktain tesu karmasu, B.G. IX.9). “The supreme 
Lord does not create agency in people, nor the works, nor 

the connection between works and fruits. It is Nature that 
operates. 

But on other occasions, the B.G. in colourful passages 
d^lares: “I am the source of all, from me do all proceed.”^ 
rhe diversified states of beings, such as understanding, 
^owledge,..pleasure and pain, existence and non-existence, 
tear and fearlessness,.. fame and ill-fame, are derived from me 
a one If the B.G. were not to deviate from this declaration 
hy taking recourse to mystical utterances, the following 
Objections of Buddhism charging the supreme Being with the 
moral responsibility for all ills, will fall heavy on the B.G.’s 
O . Buddha says: ‘‘There are recluses and Brahmins who 
maintain and believe that whatever a man experiences, be it 
pleasant, unpleasant or neutral—all that is caused by God’s 
act of creation.. If that is so, then people commit murder, 
ffieft and unchaste deeds due to God’s act of creation, they 
indulge in lying, slanderous, harsh and idle talk due to God’s 
aa of creation, they are covetous, full of hate and hold wrong 
yews due to God^ act of creation.’’^ Similar arguments are 
found in the Jataka too. It is said: “If God designs the 


1 . 
2 . 

3 - 

4 - 


B.G. V' 14, see also B.G. IV. 
Aham sarvasya prabhavo mattah 
B.G. X. 4 and 5. 


14, V. 15. 

sarvam pravartate, B.G. X. 8. 


A. I. 173-4* 
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life of the entire world—the gloi7 and the misery, the good 
and the evil acts, man is only the doer of (God’s) biddings 
and God (alone) is tainted thereby (Issaro tena lippati).”^ 
Showing the utter incompatibility of the belief in the creator- 
God with the prevailing evils of the world, it is said: ‘‘If, 
indeed, Brahma is the lord of the whole world and creator of 
the multiple beings, then why has he not made the 
entire world happy without ordaining any misfortune in the 
world?... Why has he made the world full of injustice, deceit, 
falsehood and conceit.. .The lord of beings, then, is evil, since 
he has ordained unrighteousness when there could have been 
righteousness. 

Such arguments, commonly known in the modern times 
as ‘the arguments from evil’ are quite often used by the critics 
of the divine-origin-theory of the world and, indeed, there 
hardly seems to be any satisfactory rational reply to these 
objections.^ The B.G., however, tries to free itself from them 
in tlie light of its mystical conception of God. God being only 
the impartial operator of the universal law of karma which 
is nothing but the manifestation of his own nature (Prakrti 
or svabhava) it is held by the B.G. that God is not tainted 
by actions (na mam karmani limpanti, B.G. IV. 14), for he 
has no yearning for the fruits of actions. Thus, Krsna declares : 
these actions do not bind me, O Arjuna (na ca main t^i 
karmani nibadhnanti dhanahjaya), for I am seated as if indiffe¬ 
rent and unattached in those actions.”® As regards the ob¬ 
jection of God being responsible for all the good and evil of 
the world, the B.G. says: “The all-pervading spirit does 
neither take on the sin nor the merit of anybody. Know¬ 
ledge is enveloped by ignorance, thereby creatures are 


I- J-V. 238. 

2. J. VI. 208. 

3. cf. Antony Flew, ‘Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom’ in 
New Essays in Philosophical Theology, pp. 144-169. 

4. Sarvabhutani ksLunteya. prakrtitu yanti mamikam. B.G. IX. 7; 
Prakrteh kriyamanani gunaih karmani sarva^ah, III. 27; 

na kartrtvarp na karm^i lokasya srjati prabhuh...5iY2/«/ifl:’fl5 tu 
pravartate, V. 14. 

5. B.G. IX. 9. 
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deluded.”! 

It is again pointed out by Buddhism that the reliance 
on the supernatural creator is detrimental to moral incentive 
and self-effort. “Those who fall back on God’s act of 
creation as the essential factor, lack the impulse and effort 
regarding what should be done and what should not be 
done.”2 Such people relying on God’s mercy and help, 
abandon efforts and offer vain prayers for the fulfilment of 
their desires. These prayers, Buddha points out, are as 
futile as calling on the other shore of the river to come to 
the opposite side.^ 

The B. G. tries to escape this difficulty by giving an 
activistic orientation to its theistic ideas. Work itself is 
considered the best worship of God. It is said that “man 
attains perfection by worshipping him (God) through his 
own action” (svakarmana tarn abhyarcya siddhirn vindati 
manavah, B. G. XVIII. 46). God himself in the B. G. is 
conceived as ceaselessly active, placing his ideal before men.^ 
With this introduction of activism into the tenet of devotion, 
the B. G., as against Buddhism, preaches absolute dedication 
or surrender to God. Krsna says: “With perfect resignation 
to me, one while doing all actions attains by my grace the 
eternal undecaying abode.Arjuna is, therefore, asked to 
perform his duty to the best of his ability by dedicating all 
his works to God (sarvakarmani mayi sarnnyasya, B. G, 
XVIII. 57). In respect of prayer, devotion and worship, 
the B. G., in strict adherence to its theistic belief takes an 
attitude which is diametrically opposed to that of Buddhism. 
As against Buddhism which ridicules the idea of prayer or 
worship, the B. G. strongly recommends it® and asserts 


1. B.G. V. If,. 

2. A.I. 174. 

3. D.I. 244. 

4. B.G. III. 22-24. 

3. Sarvakarmany api sada kurvano madvyapasrayah 

matprasadad avapnoti sasvatam padam avyaya^, B.G. XVIII. 

6. Manmana bhava madbhakto madyaji mam namaskuru, 

mam evai’syasi satyam...B.G. XVIII. 65, cf. IX. 27 34; XII. 8- 
XVIII. 57. . ^ , 
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that the life of an atheist is realy doomed. Using bitter words, 
It observes: “The*evil-doers, stupid and mean-men, possessed 
of demoniac nature, do not seek refuge in me on account of 
their minds being carried away by ignorance.’’^ “They say 
that the world is without God” (jagad ahur anisvaram^, 
B. G. XVI. 8) and “act recklessly” (vartaie kamakaratah, 
B. G. XVI. 23) and as a result “these fools are born in 
demoniac species life after life and, not attaining to me (God), 
go down to tlie lowest state. 

(D) A Meeting Point Between Buddhism and the B.G, 

It may be pointed out here that these respective 
attacks of Buddhism and the B. G. do not fall on each 
other with full force, because there seems to be a meeting 
ground where Buddhism ceases to be atheistic and the 
B. G. ceases to be theistic. Buddhists are evidently not 
atheists in the sense in which the Materialists (carvakas) 
are. They do not denounce the codes of morality^ nor do 
they live a reckless life, for which the B.G. bitterly attacks the 
atheists. In the B. G. also, we have seen, that God in his 
higher form ceases to be personal and becomes wholly in¬ 
effable and incomprehensible. It then comes closer to the 
Buddhist concept of Nibbana. Buddha does not seem to 
be averse to the idea of a supreme impersonal Reality known 
as Brahman, provided it is viewed without any metaphysical 
or theological strings which relate it to the conditioned 
world of phenomena. Any attempt to bring the Absolute 
into relation with the relative makes tlie Absolute itself 
relative. That is the reason why Buddha rejects tlie notion 
of a creator or controller-God, as also the idea of an in¬ 
dwelling Divinity of Whatsoever from—personal or 
impersonal, individual or universal (jivatma or sarvabhut^- 
taratma). The views of God as creator or father, comrade 
or lover belong to the theology of the finite which con- 

I. Na^ mani duskrtino niudhah prapadyante naradhamah, 

mayayri’pahrtajnHna asuram bhavam asritah., B.G..Vjl. 15. 
ci. loko anabhissaro’ti (the world is without a God), the view 
said to have been taught by Buddha., M.II 68. 

Asurim yonim apanna mudha janmani janinani, 

mam aprdpyai’va kauntcya tato yanti adhamam gatim B.G. 

XVI. Jo 
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fuses the reality of God vvith the finite modes of human 
thought. God or the supreme reality is there not by virtue 
of any relationship to or comparison with other things, but 
in its own right as a reality of a quite difTercnt nature. So 
Buddha sets himself against all relative conceptions of ultimate 
Reality, against all modes of conditioning the Unconditioned, 
against all means of conceptualising the Unconceptual. He 
is against such prayers and worships which take the 
charactei of piivate communications and selfish bargainings 
and present God on the model of worldly beings, meting out 
earthly favours to men. These relative associations being 
left out, only the true reality divested of all contingencies 
shines forth and this is nothing other than the highest truth 
called Nibbana. This is a point where the distinction be¬ 
tween ‘theism’ and ‘atheism’ tends to get obliterated and 
the B. G. and Buddhism share in common the idea of the 
highest truth. This truth or reality, in the strictest sense 
of the term, is incommunicable and uncharacterisable and 
the only possible way to suggest it is the negation of what- 
ever we can normally speak and conceive of. 

In this sense Buddha is not only not opposed to the 
word ‘Brahman but he also makes use of it as a synonym of 
Nibbana, the supreme reality and the Dhamma, the highest 
truth. One who has attained Nibbana (nibbuto) is clearly 
said to have become Brahman (Brahmabhuto).i Buddha 
himself is described as one who has attained Brahman 
(Brahmapatta, M. 1. 386). The Tathagata is said to have 
the Dhamma as his body, Brahma as his body, he is one 
with the Dhamma, one with the Brahma (Dhammakaya, 
Brahmakaya; Dhammabhuta, Brahmabhuta) .2 There is hardly 
any doubt that these words are used for the highest state of 
Nibbana, since along with them some other words indicative 
of the supreme state of enlightenment such as ‘cakkhubhuto, 
hanabhuto (M. III. 195, 224) also are indiscriminately used. 


1. dittheva dhamme nicchato nibbuto...Brahmabhutena attana 
viharati, M.I. 344. 

2. lathagatassa he tarn. . .adhivacanani, dhammakayo iti pi, 

Brahmakayo iti pi, dhammabhuto iti pi, Brahm'abhuto iti pi, D. III. 84; 
cf. M. III. 195, 224. ^ 
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The eightfold path leading to Nibbajia is indifferently called 
Dhammayana or Brahmayatia.^ Buddha is described as 
turning the wheel of the Dhamma or the Brahman.^ To 
dwell in Ohamma is to dwell with Brahman.^ 

The concept of the Dhamma, the absolute Law or 
Truth as identical witli Nibbana, the supreme Reality, seems to 
have gradually evolved from the Vedic idea of ‘rta . In 
the Brhadaranyaka, Dharma is said to be the highest and 
is indentified with the Truth. ‘‘There is nothing higher than 
the Dharma, that which is the Dharma is the Truth 
(Dharmad pararn nasti...yo vai sa dharmah satyarn vai tat, 
Brhada., I. 4. 14). Notwithstanding metaphysical and mysti¬ 
cal descriptions of Brahman or the Reality, we find passages in 
the Dps. where Brahman is spoken of in terms of only the Truth, 
the Knowledge or the Reality (satyarn jhanarn anantarn Brahma, 
Tait. II. 1. 1; tad vai tat...satyarn Brahmeti, Bdiada., V. 4), 

Truth is said to be the abode of Brahman (satyarn ayatanam, 
Kena. IV. 8) and the highest Truth is said to be incapable 
of being seen, spoken of, and grasped; it is considered as 
being witnout any distinctive marks and is regarded as the 
pacification of the world, the pure silence.^ It is this line of 
approach which seems to have been developed and carried 
out systematically in Buddhism, giving no room for meta¬ 
physical or mystical speculation. On the other hand, in the 
B. G., it is the metaphysical and mystical elements which 
dominate for the most part. Even when the B. G. speaks of 
the eternal Law (Dharma) and absolute Bliss as synonyms of 
Brahman, it ties them up with its theological ideas, and 
considers Dharma as grounded in God.^ In Buddhism, un- 


1. imass’eva kho...ariyassa maggassa adhivacanaip, 

B rah may ail am iti pi, dhammayanam iti pi, S.V.5 

2. Tathagato...Brahmacakkaip pavatteti. S. II. 27; Bhagavata.-. 
Dhammacakkam pavattitani, S. V. 4'-i3 

3. Brahmuna saddhim samvasati....dhammcna saddhim, samvasat:, 

A.l. . 

4. adrstam avyavaharyam agiahyam alak^anam acintyam avyapade- 
syam.. .pi apancopasamam santam, Mandukya, 7. 

5. Brahmario hi pratistha’ham amrtasya'vyayasya ca, 
sasvatasya czidharmasyu sukhasyai’kantikasya ca., B.G. XIV. 
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like the B.G., the supreme Law (Dhamma) is independent of 
God or gods. To make it dependent on any being, be it 
supernatural or divine, would possibly amount to make it 
subjective or relative in some sense. 


Chapter V 


THE ETHICS OF THE B.G. AND EARLY BUDDHISM 

Ethics as the Basic Foundation of the Holy Life :— 

Early Buddhism and the B.G are noted in the history 
of Indian thought for their severely practical oudook and 
ethical doctrines. With a view to enabling man to secure the 
supreme end of life, both of them draw attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of mundane existence and exhort 
people to seek deliverance from it. Considering Nirvana as 
the highest goal of life, they suggest practical ways and 
means of attaining it. Thus, it is for the sake of attaining the 
highest that ethical codes of conduct and behaviour are 
emphasised by Buddhism and the B.G. Ethics is considered 
by them as an indispensable means for the consummation 
of the holy life. It is the very foundation, on which the 
superstructure of holy life culminating in Nirvana is built. 

The Basis Of Ethics :— 

Nirvana being the ultimate goal of ethics, the ethical 
ideas ol both the B.G. and Buddhism are shaped in accor¬ 
dance with their respective concepts of it. We have seen 
(supra, pp-351-352) that the Buddhist approach to Nibbana 
is thoroughly empirical having no element of metaphysics or 
theology associated with it. Buddha, therefore, prefers to 
call It the state of the extinction of suffering and refrains 
from any speculative description of it. But the B.G. looks upon 
it from a metaphysical and theological standpoint and speaks 
of it as a state of the fulfilment of the self, dwelling in 
Brahman, union with or merging in God (trptatma or 
yuktatma, Brahmisthiti, maddhavam agatah) etc. (supra, 
pp. 345-346). This difference in attitude is, naturally, re¬ 
flected in their approach to the problems of ethics. Thus, 
notwithstanding some of their common ideas, they view the 
problems of ethics in different perspectives. 
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Analysing every aspect of the inner or other experience, 
Buddha shows that it is all impermanent (aniccam), sorrow¬ 
ful (dukkham) and soulless (anatta). We have seen that 
every cognisable element, whether internal or external, gross 
or subtle (ajjhattarn va bahiddha va, olarikarn va sukhumarn 
va, S.III. 68) IS said to have these three characteristics. They 
are applicable, without exception, to •everything that is seen, 
heard, reflected, known, attained, inquired into and mentally 
contemplated.”! This, indeed, constitutes the basic teaching 
of Buddhism which controls the entire Buddhist view of life, 
without comprehending which it is not possible to compre¬ 
hend either the idea of Buddhist Nibbana or the principles of 
Its ethics. Buddha, therefore, repeatedly harps on this theme 
and IS frequently found to start his exhortation with this 
tormula of impermanence, suHering and soullessness (or rm- 
substantiality).2 ^ 


With the realisation of this fundamental fact of experi- 
possessed of the right view (samma 
itthi) which marks the beginning of the holy life, and is 

eightfold path to Nibbana. 
As Buddha says: “When, monks, the monk sees the imperma- 
n nt coipoi eality, feeling, perception, volitions and conscious¬ 
ness as impermanent (subject to suffering and without a self) 
in that c^e he is possessed of the right view” (sa’ssa hoti 
sammaditthi, S.III.51 ). “When, monks, one sees the imperma¬ 
nent eye (and the rest) as impermanent, in that case he is 
^ssessed of the right view. Seeing rightly, one is detached. 
With the destruction of lust, passion is destroyed and with the 
destruction of passion, lust is destroyed. With the destruction 
^ lust and passion, the mind- is said to be perfectly freed.:*” 
I bus. It is the right view( samma ditthi) or the proper 
realisation of the transient character of worldly existence which 
constitutes the basis of Buddhist ethics. 


Without recourse to any metaphysical or theological 
presupposition, Buddha, on the basis of purely empirical 


1. AI.I. 136. 

2. M.I. 232-3; S. III. 81^-89, I1I-112, 118-119; S. IV. 382-4. 

3. S. I\'. 142. 
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analysis shows how the suffering of mundane life follows from 
the transient nature of worldly objects and how thiough 
proper self-control and discipline in the light of right under¬ 
standing, the final release from suffering can be attained. 
In the course of his causal analysis, he points out that all 
our feelings arc due to the sense-object-contact (phassa 
paccaya vedana, M.1.261-2; S.II.2 >). But, since both the 
objects and the sense-organs are transitory or impermanent 
(anicca), our feelings produced .by their contact are also 
transitory or ever- lapsing.^ One cannot feel secure with 
any object of sense and this insecurity is an unmistakable 
mark of suffering. Thus, the fact of suffering follows from 
the impermanent nature of worldly things. It is the abandon¬ 
ment of this painful existence or suffering which constitutes 
the goal of the holy life ^i.e. Nibbana) and for the attain¬ 
ment of which ways and means (i.e. ethical codes) are 
enunciated by Buddha. But Buddha in order to emphasise 
fully the need for utter detachment goes further to deduce 
the doctrine of anatta (soullessness) from these facts of imper¬ 
manence and suffering. He asks:‘Ts it proper to look upon 
that which is impermanent, sorrowful and changeable as ^tliis 
is mine, I am this, or this is my self’?” and gets the reply, 
‘‘certainly not, sir”.^ 

It has already been shown in the previous chapter that 
absolute detachment and consequent release from suffering is 
not possible so long as one does not abandon this subtle clinging 
to the ‘I’ or selfhood (attavadupadana), because lust, attach¬ 
ment or clinging is the very root of suffering.^ Buddha, there¬ 
fore, clearly says; “I do not see that form of clinging to I- 
ness which having clung to, there would not arise sorrow, 

lamentation, suffering.But with the realisation of the 

great truth of anatta, “one finds estrangement in corporeality 
(and the rest). With estrangement arisen, passion fades away. 


1. S. III. 225-8; IV. 67-69. 

2. M. I. 2S2-3; S. III. 88, 118; S. IV. 25. 

3. Ghandajam dukkhaip, S.I. 22; or, chando hi mulam dukkhassa ti, 
S. IV. 33^^ and pahcupadanakkhandha chandamulaka ti, S. III. ^o. 

4. M.I. 137. 
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With the fading away of passion, he is liberated. When 
Derated, there arises in him the knowledge that he is libera- 
Hfr’ A is rebirth, fulfilled is the holy 

Tti’ be done with nothing more beyond’. 

inp- with the right view or proper understand- 

eraduall characteristics of worldly objects, one is 

gradually led to shake off all atlachment, and by gelling rid 

drifts ^^"damental fact of experience, one 

jamulaka, S 11. 261) dhamma sabbe te avij- 

the belief^ above approach of Buddhism, it is clear that 
to be rerkr!' ^ permanent, blissful and the self is 

’'■jgbt view ^ 'View (miccha dijthi) as against the 

basis of to constitute the 

in Ihe t "Sid view, thus does not eon- 

priniciple hi ^ ^ "metaphysical or theological 

of our ^PP^'^^al of the fundamental 

Buddha says^^^'^*^?^^' ^ "more practical form 

suffering tL' ’ monks, which is the understanding of 

^udersta^idin(r'^f^t'^*^^'^^‘"®-°^ origin of suffering, the 

standing of th extinction of suffering and the under- 

ealled the <r extinction of suffering is 

®toee all bodily, verbal and men- 

_ 


called the < ^ 

tal actions t ^*ew . ^ Since all bodily, verbal and men- 
or Wrong vi ^ g^d or bad, rest on the respective right 
are told tsamma ditthi or miccha ditthi) of the man, 
"^e^sists in ^ practical way that the right view 

action !, understanding of righteous and unrighte- 

^’^“a reads?, Sammaditthi 

b-iend. follows; “Right view, right view, they say, 

view?”3 the noble disciple possessed of the right 

onrigbteou, friends, the noble disciple understands 

ous action and the root of unrighteous action, righte- 

and the root of rightous action, then he is posses- 


I . 
2 . 
3 . 


b 139; s. III. 68. 
-• 310: cf. M.I.48 

46. 
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sed of the right vicw.”^ With regard to the question as to 
what constitute the righteous and unrighteous aciions and 
their respective roots, it is pointed out that greed (lobha), 
hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha) are the roots of all un¬ 
righteous actions and their opposites are the roots of righte¬ 
ous actions. The bodily, verbal and mental actions, righteous 
and unrighteous, arising from their respective roots are enume¬ 
rated as follows-: — 


(A) Unrighteous bodily 
actions: — 

1. Destruction of life 

2. Stealing 

3. Sexual misconduct 

(B) Unrighteous verbal 
actions: — 

4. Speaking falsehood 

5. Slandering 

6. Speaking harsh 
words 

7. Talking frivolously 

(C) Unrighteous mental 
actions:— 

8. Covetousness 

9. Ill-will 

10. Wrong view 


(A) Righteous bodily 

actions: — 

1. To abstain from the 
destruction of life 

2. To abstain from stealing 

3. To abstain from sexual 
misconduct 

(B) Righteous verbal 

actions: — 

4. To abstain from speak¬ 
ing falsehood. 

5. To abstain from slan¬ 
dering 

6. To abstain from speak¬ 
ing harsh words 

7. To abstain from talking 
frivolously 

(G) Righteous mental 

actions: — 

8. Absence of covetousness 

9. Absence of ill-will 

10. Correct view 


This account makes it evident that the ethical code of 
Buddhism is based on an empirical analysis of the nature of 
things and not on extraneous sanctions from any other autho- 


1. Yato kh ) avuso ariyasavako akusalam ..nkusalamulam. . .kusalam 
kusalain'ilaii ca pajinaii. ettavata pi kho. . .samma ditthi hoti, M.I. 46-47. 

2. M.I. 47, 2t:6-8, 48q-.jqo. 
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need of ethical life, are not to be solved by the mere exercise 
of the intellect or reason. They are soluble only through 
the attainment of the higher knowledge (vijja or abhihna) 
which cannot be developed without proper adherence to an 
ethical discipline.^ Thus, it is clear tliat the raison d^etre of 
Buddhist ediics is nothing but the fundamental fact of mundane 
experience. It does not base itself on any metaphysical specu¬ 
lation or a priori theorisation. 

But when we look at the B. G., we find that its ethics 
is chiefly derived from its metaphysical and theological views, 
though some obvious empirical facts pointed out in Buddhism 
are also incorporated in it. In an almost Buddhistic manner, 
it speaks of the impermanence of worldly objects and considers 
all feelings resulting from the sense-object-contact as sources 
of sufTering. Accordingly, it also, like Buddhism, imparts the 
teaching of detachment from all pain and pleasure of 
mundane life. But, unlike Buddhism, it does not deduce the 
doctrine of anatta (soullessness) from the facts of imp>erma- 
nence and suffering. On the contrary, it continues to assert 
the metaphysical doctrine of the self, which, more than any¬ 
thing else, provides the basis for its ethical code. We may 
briefly elucidate this point in the light of the explicit utterances 
of the B. G. 

Krsna asking Arjuna to adopt an attitude of detachment 
to pleasure and pain, says: “Contacts (sparsah) with objects, 
O Arjuna, give rise to cold and heat, pleasure and pain. 
They come and go and are impermanent (anityah). Endure 
them, O Arjuna .”2 ^‘Whatever pleasures are born of contacts 
( sanisparsajah) are only sources of suffering (duhkhayonayah ). 
They have a beginning and an end, O Arjuna. No wise man 
delights in them.”^ Thus, it appears that the B. G., like 
Buddhism, arrives at the fact of worldly suffering from the im¬ 
permanence of worldly objects and imparts the teaching of 
detachment from them. But the B G does not go all the 
way with Buddhism and parts company with it in respect of 


1. M. II. 31-32. 

2. B.G. II. 14. 

3. B.G. V. 22. 
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the last characteristic of soullessness. It is here on this crucial 
point that it gives up the empirical approach and harks back 
to the traditional metaphysical notion of the self. 

This concept of the sell is of pivotal importance in the 
B. G. and, indeed, its entire metaphysical and theological 
speculations rest on it. Metaphysically the self is considered 
as identical with the supreme reality or Brahman (B. G. XIII. 
2, 17, 22. XV. 15) and theologically it is spoken of as the 
manifestation of God (B.G.X. 20; XIII. 27; XV. 7; XVIII. 
61 ). Accordingly^ the supreme end of man is said to consist 
in realising the essential identity of the Atman with Brahman 
(B. G. IV. 35; V. 20, 24; XIII. 20) or in seeking union with 
Isvara or God (B. G. IV. 9; VII. 23; VIII. 7 8; IX. 34; 
XI. 55, XII. 8, XVIII. 65, 68). It is to this metaphysical 
or theological end that all ethical efforts and disciplines are 
to be directed. The entire ethical code^ therefore, is to be 
evolved in the light of this metaphysical’ or theological goal. 
In other words, theology and metaphysics are made the fun- 
amental basis of ethics in the B. G. in contradistinction to its 
purely empirical basis in early Buddhism. Though it is true 
that the B. G. also^ like Buddhism, refers to the right view of 
life and speaks of true knowledge as the basis of pursuing a 
proper course of action and avoiding delusion,^ yet the true 
view of life^ according to it^ consists in realising the true nature 
of the permanent (nityah, B. G. II, 20, 21 ) and blissful self 
(prasannatma, B.G. XVIlI. 54), which according to Buddhist 
analysis is nothing but delusion. But the B. G., on the other 
hand, asseits that the *‘peiscvering yogins perceive it (the 
tman) as established in the self, though the ignorant ones 
(acetasah) do not see it. “ According to it “they who have 
the eye of wisdom see it, the deluded ones (vimudhah) do 
not see. ^ Thus, on the basis of the knowledge of this perma¬ 
nent and indestructible soul Arjuna is exhorted to discharge 
his duty of fighting (B. G. II. 11-25). 


I . B.G. IV. .... 

•2. Y.iiat)t() yopiiias cai’nam pasy.-.my r imany avasthitam, B.G. XV. 

I t. 
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It may be easily noticed how even when the B. G. and 
Buddhism preach some identical ethical precepts, they try to 
establish them on the basis of their respective metaphysical 
and empirical considerations. In the course of prescribing the 
virtue of non-injury^ Buddha speaks of treating all creatures 
like oneself, promoting happiness to all and refraining from 
doing any harm to them. The raison d^etre of treating all 
creatures like oneself according to Buddhism, is just the 
empirical fact that all living beings like ourselves have a 
natural liking for life and happiness, and they dislike death 
and pain. On the basis of this empirically observed common 
trait of their nature^ Buddha lays down the ethical principle 
of non-injury or non-violence, and directs one to treat all 
beings like oneself. He says: ‘"All tremble at punishment, all 
fear death,. . . . to all life is dear. Comparing others with one¬ 
self, (attanarn upamam katva one should neither kill nor 
cause to kill.”^ Thus, the principle that one should not do 
unto others what one does not wish others to do unto oneself, 
is not derived by Buddha from any metaphysical or theo¬ 
logical assumption but is considered a simple inference deri¬ 
ved from one’s own experience. As Buddha clearly points 
out in the Anumana Sutta:“Here one should oneself infer as 
follows: ‘an evil person who is swayed by evil thoughts is 
disagreeable to and disliked by me; now if I were to be evil 
and swayed by evil thoughts, I too would be disagreeable and 
disliked by others.’ 

The same teaching of treating all like oneself in pro¬ 
moting happiness and refraining from inflicting injury to others 
is taught by the B.G. as well. But it does so on the basis of its 
metaphysical and theological concepts of the all-pervading Self 
and God. The perfect yogin of the B. G. is said to look 
upon the happiness and suffering of others like his own. The 
raison d^etre of it is that the same Self (speaking metaphy¬ 
sically) or God (speaking theologically) is found by the yogin 
to pervade all the multiple creatures of the world. As the 
B. G. puts it: "‘He who has absorbed himself in meditation 
(yoga), sees the Self abiding in all beings and all beings in 


1. Oh. 129 & 130. 

2. M. I. 97. 
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Self,^ he sees with equality everywhere (sarvatra samada- 
anah). Jn ^he next verse the same idea is repeated in 
^ : He sees me (God) everywhere and sees 

^ me. Thus, after showing the fundamental unity and 
^^ings on metaphysical and theological grounds, 
Ariu^ principle is derived as follows: ‘‘Hc^ O 

and D ^ ^ Perceives equally everywhere in respect of pleasure 
to be oneself (atmaupamycna) is 

Tlui ^ a perfect yogin.”^ 
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said to have b^^ ^tiffenng. How then^ can this sufiering be 
thereby caused by the past deeds and how can they 

of bliss ?-» the cessation of suffering and attainment 

Beings experi4 ^ observes: “If monks^ (they hold that) 
actions^ pleasure and pain on account of previous 

formers of Bei ^ Monks, the Niganthas were the per- 

^ow experienci"^^^ ^^Bons in the past, for which they are 
By questi^^^ painful, severe and bitter sensations.”*^ 

*0 Niganth'^'^Jf ^tirther, shows how the self-torture 

asks them tlT^ basis in experience whatsoever, 

or not yQ^ existed questions: ‘ Do you know whether 

do any evil deed * .whether you did or did not 

f the past 

• - what amount of suffering has been spent 



sukhaip ^^''valra samarn pasyati yo’rjima, 

iJ. duhkham sa yogi paramo matah. B.G. 
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what amount remains to be spent and what amount of sufTe- 

ring was altogether necessary (for expiation).whether the 

expiation of evil deeds and attainment of meritorious deeds 
aie to take place in the present life/’^ The Jain ascetics are 
found to have no knowledge of any of these questions and 
thus their whole practice is shown to be devoid of any em¬ 
pirical basis. Buddha^ on the basis of his own personal ex¬ 
perience, found this practice of self-mortification as non- 
efficacious.“ Again he points out that the ascetic, on account 
of the lack of right knowledge, is likely to be proud, puffed 
^P, desirous of praise and fame, jealous, covetous and 

given to anger.' Even when he is free from these evils, he 
has not got at the true core or essence of righteousness but 
is only on the surface of it like finding the superficial bark 
of a tree ( na kho. . . .ettavata tapojiguccha aggappatta ca hoti 
sarappatta ca, api ca kho papatikappatta hoti ti, D. III. 48), 
for there has been no inner purification on the basis of right 
knowledge. Thus, asceticism or self-mortification is rejected 
by Buddha in the light of empirical facts. 

The B. G. here also, as in the previous case, takes the 
metaphysical and theological stand. It condemns self-morti¬ 
fication or austerity on the ground that it is painful to the 
indwelling Divinity and is against the injunctions of the 
scriptures (supposedly of divine origin, B.G. III. 10 15). It 
says: '‘Tliose men, who possessed of pride and egotism and 
impelled by the force of lust and passion perform austere 
penances, not sanctioned by the scriptures^ do know these fools 
to be of demoniac nature, (since) they torture the group of 
elements in the body and also me (God) abiding in the 
body.”** 

Thus the ethics of the B.G. is grounded in the supreme 
Divinity which in various forms provides the basis for its 
moral doctrines. As the all-pervading inmost self it is the 
inner light (antarjyotih B.G.V.24), showing the right course 


I . M. II. 214-3. 

2. M. I. 242-6. 
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of action; as the supreme ground, upholder and the lord(gatir 
bharta prabhuh, B.G.IX.18) it is the director (B.G.XVIII.61) 
and law-giver of the universe. As Krsna says: ‘‘I am the 
origin of all, from me do all proceed.”' ‘‘Non-violence, 
cqua -mindedness, contentment, penance, charity, fame and ill- 
ame are different states of beings proceeding from me.”^ is 
ir proper exercise of this same universal and indwe- 

g 'Vine principle that one is supposed to have the right 
of the inviolable law of morality.^ It is again this 
A • reveals itself in the form of scriptures. So 

^ 'll . ^^vised: “Let, therefore, the scripture be your 
shnnu'^^ . determining what should be done and what 
rent fo done.”^ Thus the B.G. takes recourse to diffe- 

nf its Irituitionalism® in order to establish the validity 

convendonfi^^r invokes the help of tradition and 

which same purpose. Thus, as against Buddhism 

hindame^t^^^ edifice of its ethics on the basis of the 
sanctions f^ experience, the B.G. seeks extraneous 

gical God sources as the metaphysical self, a theolo- 

Thi ^ authority, tradition and convention, 

tant not / ^rence concerning the basis of ethics is impor- 
bearin^ theoretical aspect but also in its practical 

ethical pre Though, it is true, that some of the 

rical as well^^^^ shown to follow alike from the empi- 

nientioned '^^taphysical considerations, as in the cases 
Presupposit*^ rnust be noted that the metaphysical 

mental gro ^ priori speculations, if made the funda- 

bmits. rn^ ^ ethics and carried out to their furthest 
is defeated^ ^ position where its very purpose 

This is well evidenced from some of the teach- 


B.g' prabhavo mattah sarvani pravartatc, B.G. X.8. 
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XVI. 24. " ^hastram pramanarn ic karyakaryavyavasthitau, B.G. 
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ings of the B.G., as also of the KausItakI Upanisad, where 
virtue is swamped by the over-emphasised knowledge of the 
Atman. In the KausItakI it is stated: ‘‘Whosoever knows me as 
thus (i.e. as the prajhatma by no deed whatsoever of his is 
the world injured, not by stealing, not by killing an embryo, not 
by the killing of his mother, not by the killing of his father.”^ 
The B.G.also adopts exactly the same line of thought when it 
exhorts Arjuna to slay his enemies in view of the metaphysical 
knowledge of the indestiTictible and immutable self. It 
says:“He who knows that it (the self) is indestructible and 
eternal, unborn and unchanging, how can such a person slay 
anyone, O Arjuna, or cause any one to slay....Weapons do not 
cut it, fire does not burn it, waters do not make it wet nor does 
the wind make it dry.”^ The indwelling Divinity, or the 
self being absolutely eternal, unattached and immutable, 
its knowledge makes a man free from the bonds of action. As 
Krsna says:“He who knows me thus, is not bound by actions.”^ 
“Even if he slays these worlds, he neither slays nor is he 
bound.It is, thus easy to see how morality is reduced to 
nought on account of its dependance on an absolutist meta¬ 
physics. The inherent defect of ethics based on metaphysics 
can best be seen in these implications Even Professor Ranade 
and Belvalker, the two noted champions of the Upanisadic 
thought, have realised this inherent weakness of the absolutist 
pantheism of the Ups. They observe: “Here, indeed, is 
touched what may be called the danger line of Upnishadic 
ethics. To say that the Atman dies not is legitimate. To say 
that weapons cannot cut him nor fire burn him is also a 
legitimate varying of the phrase. But to argue that, there¬ 
fore, the murderer is no murderer, and there is nobody really 
responsible for his action is to carry this ‘Sasvata’ or ‘Akriya’ 
doctrine to a point which, if seriously preached would be 
.subversive of all established social institutions and religious 


I . prajnatnia lam mam ayur ainrtam ity upasva, Kaus. 1 11.2. 

.sa yo ipam veda na ha vai tasya kena cana karmana loko miyatc, 
na stcyena, na bhruna-hatyaya, na mati-vadhena, na pitr-vadhena.... Kaus. 

III.I * 

'j;. B.G. II. 21, 

4. iti mam yo’bhijanati karmabhir na sa badhyate, B.G. IV. 14. 
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sacraments.”^ 

In faclj the transcendental truth of suprainundane unity 
where the multiplicity of the world melts away^ has to be reali¬ 
sed in one’s own direct experience by means of gradual deve¬ 
lopment of the natural faculties through proper ethical conduct. 
Ethics is, thus, only the means to the transcendental or ‘meta¬ 
physical plane (if we may at all use the word ‘metaphysical’ in 
this special sense). It is only on that higher plane that ethics 
loses its significance, for it can have meaning only in the midst 
of multiplicity or society of individuals. But if one^ instead of 
going from ethics to metaphysics reverses the process and 
proceeds from some a priori metaphysical assumptions to ethics 
one will inevitably be caught in contradictions. Buddhism,^ 
therefore, cautions people against muddling metaphysics with 
ethics which is a matter of direct personal experience and not 
of any a priori speculation and assumption. It is the apex to be 
reached slowly and gradually through the holy life based on 
ethics, which having been attained, the mundane life is trans¬ 
cended and the ethical life is lived out. But in any case, if one 
as to deal with the world of multiplicity, whether he be a 
perfected saint or an average man, one has to follow ethical 
codes based on the empirical facts of mundane life. The B.G. 
y confounding ethics with metaphysics ignores the boundary 
etween the two, and is thereby involved in ethical absurdities, 
e very fact that the same metaphysical presupposition of 
the eternal, immutable and all-pervading self is invoked to 
justify two mutually opposed lines of action, viz., the saving 
^ well as the slaying of beings, shows the inner con¬ 

tradictions of the speculative basis of ethics. 

3. The Sumnmm Bonum of Life and the Major lupredients 
of the Holy Pursuit :— 

As indicated above^ ethics is the initial requirement of 
the holy life which prepares the ground for the development 
of higher faculties by means of which true knowledge is attai¬ 
ned and Nirvana realised. It is^ evidently^ not an end in it¬ 
self but only a means leading to the state of inner purification 
and concentration whereby the supreme end or the summum 
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bonum of life (Nirvana) is attained. The beginning, therefore, 
must be made with the correct view of life and all efforts must 
be directed towards the attainment of this goal. This right 
view (sammaditthi) of life, as already explained, does not 
consist, according to Buddhism, in accepting any a priori 
metaphysical or theological hypothesis but in a critical under¬ 
standing of the fundamental facts of experience. The need 
for proceeding with the correct view of life is, no doubt, ac¬ 
cepted in the B.G. as well, but it is said to consist in 
understanding the metaphysical and theological ideas ratlier 
than in comprehending the true nature of the empirical life.^ 
So it ultimately falls back on the traditional concepts of the 
Soul and God. It is tliis basic presupposition and bias for 
tradition which primarily differentiates the ethical approach 
of the B.G. from that of Buddhism. Notwithstanding this 
difference, however, there are some signiHcant similarities in 
their ethical doctrines and disciplines. Ethics, according to 
both of them, is regarded as the initial stage of the holy life 
and t\\e summum bonum of life is said to consist in the attain- 
ment of Nirvana.^ 

A devout holy pursuit in Buddhism has to be undertaken 
with trust or confidence. Since the deeper significance of the 
unsatisfactoriness of mundane life and the efficacy of the path 
leading to the absolute deliverance from it has to be under¬ 
stood by the beginner in reliance on the experience of the 
perfect ones, saddha or confidence is recomended in Buddhism 
as an essential preliminary for the holy life. But this saddha, 
as we have already shown (supra, pp. 251-265) is not the same 
as blind or baseless faith (amulika saddha, M.II. 170) but is 
a confidence based on critical examination. VVe have seen 
how in early Buddhism a critical procedure for the examina¬ 
tion of a teacher is laid down tlirough which the teacher must 


1. cf. yaj jnatva na punar moham evam yasyasi paijdava, 

yena bhtitany asesena draksyasy atmany atho rniiyi ’ B G IV 
35 - • 

2. Nibbaiiogadham hi. . .brahniacariyam, nibbanaparayanani 

nibbanapariyosanam, M.I. 304; S.V. 216; nibbanaya. . . anuttarass? 
yogakkhemassa adhigamaya, S. II. 195, 196. see also Dh. 184 204 
sukham atyantikam yattat, B.G. VI. 21; yam labdhva ca’param llbham 
m^yate na dhikam tatah, VI. 22; yad icchanto brahmacaryani caranti 
B.G. VIII. II. ^ 
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first be tested before one is to approach him with faith 
(saddhajato upasaiikamati, M.I.480). Subsequently after 
having listened to him and having personally verified some of 
his teachings, one is said to start his religious career under 
him with a rational faith in the Noble Doctrine (dhamme avec- 
cappasadena samannagato hoti, M.I 37). It is this verified 
knowledge of the basic principles and consequent confidence 
in the Doctrine (Dhamma) which marks the beginning of the 
holy life in early Buddhism, and is known as the right view 
of life (ettavata. . .ariyasavako sammaditthi, hoti,.. .dhamme 
aveccappasadena samannagato, M.I.47). 

In the B. G. also this initial faith is recommended and 
people are advised to follow the Instructions of the enligh¬ 
tened seers with faith and reverence. It is said: “The men 
of wisdom (jnaninah) who have seen the truth will instruct 
you in knowledge. Learn that by humble reverence, by 
inquiry and by set vice. * “I he faithful one (sraddhavan) 
attains knowledge with his senses subdued and being devoted 
to that (knowledge) .”2 But unlike Buddhism, it does not 
ay down a critical procedure to examine the teacher ac¬ 
claimed as the knower and seer of the truth (jnani, 
tattvadarsi, B. G. IV. 34). On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the seer of the truth is one who sees the imperishable 
and abiding self m all perishable creatures (B. G. XIII. 
27; cf. II. 16). Thus the faith recommended in the 

cannot be legarded as rational and critical as that of 
early Buddhism. 

rational faith firmly rooted and established 
(mulajata patilthita...akaravati saddha, M. I. 320), a holy 
aspimnfin Buddhism is said to follow the Eightfold Path 
ea mg to salvation. It is a path which avoids the two 
extremes of self-indulgence and self-mortification and is, 
therefore, also known as the Middle Path (majjhima pati- 
pada). As Buddha himself points out in the Dhammacakka- 


I. Tad videlhi pranipatena pariprasnena sevaya. 
upadeksyanti te jnanam jnaninas tattvadarsinah., B.G, IV. 34. 

J. Sraddhavaml labhate jnanam tatparah samyatendriyah, B G. 
IV. 3(). 
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PPavattana Sutta; “The two extremes, monks, are not to be 
followed. What are the two? To give oneself up to 
indulgence in sensual pleasure (kamesu kamasukhallikanuyoga), 
'''hich is base, common, vulgar, unholy and unprofitable; or 
to give oneself up to self-mortification (attakilamathanuyoga), 
which is painful, unholy and unprofitable. Avoiding both 
these extremes, tlie Tathagata has shown the Middle Path, 
which is to make for insight and knowledge, to lead to 
peace, discernment, enlightenment or Nibbana. What, monks, 
IS that Middle Path ? It is the very same Noble Eightfold 
Path (ayam eva ariyo atthahgiko maggo).”i This path 
consisting of eight steps is broadly subsumed under three 
heads, usually known as the three sampadas or khandhas, 
viz. slla (practical morality), samadhi (concentration) and 
paftna (wisdom). Within these three stages of holy life, the 
whole of the Eightfold Path is included, as the learned nun, 
Dhammadinna explains to Visakba.- 

We do not propose here to discuss at any length the 
Eightfold Path of Buddha which is well-known to students 
of Buddhism. W^e only wish to point out here that with 
regard to the three major ingredients of the holy life, viz., 
sila, samadhi and panna as well as in relation to its chief 
feature of avoiding the extremes and following the Middle 
Path, the B. G. is found to be in general agreement with 
Buddhism. According to Buddhism, the highest knowledge 
(panna) leading to final deliverance (vimutti) is to be 
attained through meditation (samadhi), which in its turn 
requires prior purification of mind by means of moral virtue 
and discipline (sila). Thus, in early Buddhism, sila, samadhi, 
panna and vimutti are causally conditioned, and represent 
the progressive stages of the holy path. One is first said to 
cultivate moral virtue (silasampadaip aradheti, M. I. 200), 
then enter into concentration (samadhi sampadain aradheti, 
M. I. 201), through which he acquires knowledge and in¬ 
sight (fianadassanam aradheti, M. I. 202), and having 
attained perfect knowledge, he is finally released (sammanana- 
ssa sammavimutti pa hoti, M. HI. 76). Thus, the virtuous 


1. S. V. 421. 

2. M.I. 301. 
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life is a preparation for attaining true wisdom. As it is said: 
“Wisdom is adorned by conduct” (apadane sobhati paniia, 
A. I. 102). The intimate and invariable relation between 
virtue and knowledge is well indicated in the famous saying 
of Buddha; “Wisdom is cleansed by virtue and virtue is 
cleansed by wisdom; where there is virtue there is wisdom 
and where there is wisdom there is virtue; the virtuous one 
has wisdom and the wise one has virtue; virtue and 
knowledge are reckoned in the world as the best.”^ 

In the B. G. also the need for virtue, self-control and 
discipline is emphasised in order to reach the state of con¬ 
centration (samadhi), whereby knowledge and salvation are said 
to be attained. It is pointed out that the intellect cannot 
be established in meditation (buddhih samadhau na vidhiyate, 
G. II. 44) so long as the mind is engrossed in worldly 
enjoyment and power, and is distracted by them (bhogai- 
^varyaprasaktanam, taya’pahrtacetasam, loc. cit.). So the 
B. G. starts with the control of the senses (tasmat tvam 
mdnyany adau niyamya bharatarsabha, B.G. III. 41) and asks 
the holy aspirant to restrain the mind and the intellect in the 
proper manner.^ It is only when the intellect stands unshaken 
and stable in meditation that the equanimity needed for the 
placid vision of truth is attained.® Various moral virtues 
1 e abandoning egotism, violence, pride, lust, anger, accumu¬ 
lation and possession are mentioned along with the cultivation 
of the tranquillity of mind (B. G. XVIII. 53) as disciplines 
conductive to concentration (dhyanayoga), which having 
been duly practised, one is said to be fit to realise the 
supreme state (Brahmabhuyaya kalpate.)'. After this the 
aspirant is said to attain true wisdom whereby he is led to 
final release which is characterised by the B. G. as a merging 
with the Supreme {tato mam tattvato jhatva visate tadan- 
antaram, B. G. XVni. 55). Thus, despite tlie account of 


_l^^l*aa.paridhotaipsilam; yattha silam tattha 

paana. yattha panna tattha silam. Silavato paflf.a, pannavato silam. 
Silapannanamca pana lokasm.m aggamakkhayati, D.l. 124. 

2. B.G’ HI. 40-435 V!. 24-;\4, 

3. B.G. n. 53 - 

4. B.G. XVIII. .M -535 V. 25-29, 
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the B. G. being not quite clear, systematic and methodical, 
as has already been pointed out (supra, pp. 183-197), there 
can be no doubt that it agrees, at least, in general with the 
Buddhist account of the successive stages of progress In the 
holy life. The fact that the holy life is to begin with faith 
and pass through the successive stages of virtue, wisdom and 
salvation is well brought out in the following verse of the 
B. G. : ‘‘The man possesed of faith (^raddhavan) en¬ 
deavouring with the control of the senses (samyatendriyah) 
gains wisdom (jhanam) and having gained wisdom he, in 
no time, attains salvation or the supreme Peace (pararn 
santim).”^ 

The avoidance of the two extremes, viz. self-indulgence 
and self-mortification is also quite clearly accepted by the 
B. G. We have just noted that according to it concentration 
(samadhi) is impossible so long as the intellect is engrossed 
in worldly enjoyments and powers and distracted thereby.^ 
The B. G., therefore, emphasises that the intellect has to be 
withdrawn from distracting desires in order to be firmly and 
unshakably established in samadhi (B. G. II. 53). But, for that 
purpose, it does not advocate the practice of forceful 
repression or the stifling of the senses.^ It, on the other 
hand, considers those people as ignorant (acetasah) and of 
a demoniac will (asuraniscayan) who indulge in violent 
austerities and self-mortification.^ Krsna clearly says: “Yoga 
is attained neither by him who is given to excess in eating 
nor by him who does not eat at ^1. Again, O Arjuna, it 
is not to be attained by him who sleeps too much or keeps 
awake too much. The yoga leading to the destruction of 
suffering is attained by him who is moderate in food and 
recreation, whose effort in discipline is regulated and who is 
moderate in sleep and keeping awake.All this shows that 
the disciplines prescribed in Buddhism and the B. G. for the 


1. B.G. IV. 39 . 

2. Bhogaiivaryaprasaktanaip taya’pahrtacetasam, 
vyavasayatmika buddhih samadhau na vidhiyatc., B.G.II. 44 - 

3. prakrtim yanti bhutani nigrahah kirn karisyatf., B. G. HI. 33. 

4. B.G. XVII. 5and6 

5. B.G. VI. iG & 1*7. 
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realisation of their respective ideals of holy life follow a 
similar pattern, though there are difTerences in emphasis and 
details, as we shall see in the sequel. 

Buddhist and the B. G. Ideals of Holy Life as Compared with th- 
Ethical Ideals of the West :— 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that ethics is 
considered by Buddhism and the B. G. only as an essential 
preliminary for practising the higher holy life. Both of them, 
therefore, envisage a stage when the life of practical morality 
is transcended. Buddha in his discourse with Paficakahga, 
the carpenter refers to this stage where all good acts of practical 
morality are stopped without residue (kusala sila aparisesa 
’^'•'uyhanti, M. II. 27). It should not, however, be thought 
that Buddha thereby sanctions an immoral life to the holy 
aspirant after a particular stage, as had been wrongly under¬ 
stood by Arittha.i What Buddha really means to convey by 
this IS that the purpose of practical morality is fulfilled for 
such an elevated aspirant who has gone over to the next 
higher stage. At that stage he is no more moved by the 
distracting thoughts prompting immoral actions. He has 
become what is known as ‘asekha’^ (requiring no more moral 
training), since he is no more liable to fall (abhabha. .pamaj- 
Jitum, M. I. 47). The relative purpose of the difTcn nt stages 
of the holy life is well conveyed through the parable of the 
relays of chariots (rathavinilain), cadi having a purpose only 
in so far as ,t leads to the next stage.« qhe ideal stage thus 
does not consist merely in mastering morality but in going 
beyond it. It is in this vein that Buddha says: “Not by mere 

virtues and ceremonies (na sllabbatamattena), nor by much 

learning, nor even by gain of concentration, nor by lonely 
lodging, do I enjoy the bliss of dispassion (nekkharnmasukham) 
resorted to by the non-worldling.-’• Virtuous deeds and obser- 


1. M.I. 1301!'. 

2. Catunnam. . satipatthananam samatta.u bhavitatta as.kho hoti 

175. 

3. M.I. 

4. Dh. 271, 272. 
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vances (silabbata) are necessary but not sufficient for the attain¬ 
ment of the ideal state of holy life.^ To feel conceited merely 
by fulfilling virtuous deeds and observances is only an undue 
clinging to them (silabbatupadana, D. II. 58) and is, therefore^ 
disapproved by Buddha. Professor Wijesekera rightly notices 
this feature of Buddhist ethics when he remarks; “Early 
Buddhism administers a warning to the aspirant to master 
morality but not allow morality to get the better of him/’^ 
Obviously, then the early Buddhist ideal of the holy life can¬ 
not be equated with the ethical Perfectionism of some of the 
Western moralists. 

In this respect the view of the B.G. also is quite similar 
to that of early Buddhism, notwithstanding some differences 
concerning the details of practical morality. In it also practi¬ 
cal morality consisting of the control of the mind and the sen¬ 
ses is needed only for the sake of attaining equanimity and 
concentration. When a man has put away all the desires of 
his mind and has become a man of established wisdom (sthita- 
prajna)^, he is said to have transcended the realm of mora¬ 
lity. As the B.G. explicitly states: “Being endowed with such 
an intellect, he casts away even here both moral and immoral 
action.”^ Speaking in metaphysical terms, the B. G. further 
adds: “The man who dehghts in the self, who is contented 
with the self, satisfied within the self, for him there is no act 
that needs to be done,”® (i. e. no moral action is any more 
needed for him). “He has no purpose whatsoever to be 
achieved in the world either by action or by inaction. He 
has no interest to be served in all these living beings.”® This 
shows that the B. G. also, like Buddhism, does not limit it¬ 
self to the goal of ethical Perfectionism. 


1. Na ditthiya na sutiya na fiSnena silabbatend* pi na suddhim aha, 
aditthiya assutiya anana asilotd abbaid no pi tena, 

ete ca nissajja amiggahaya santo anissaya bhavaip na jappe., 
Sn. 157-8. 

2. ‘Buddhist Ethics* in ‘Knowledge and Conduct* (The Wheel 
Publication, No. 50), p, 18. 

3. Prajahati yada kaman sarvan partha manogatSn, 

atmany ea’tmana tustah sthitaprajnahi tado’cyate., B.G. II. 55. 

4. Buddhiyukto jahati’ha ubhe sukftaduskrte, B.G. II. 50. 

5. B.G. III. 17. 

6. B.G. III. 18 
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It must, however, be noted that according to the B. G. 
this state of the transcendence of morality can be reached not 
only through the practice of a single pattern of moral discipline, 
as Buddhism would have it, but also through other means like 
devotion and disinterested action. Thus, besides the aforesaid 
method of self-control and moral discipline leading to concen¬ 
tration (B. G. II. 53 ff; VI. 9fl[), the B. G. refers to the 
devotional means as follows: “Dedicate all that to me, O 
Arjuna, whatever you do, whatever you eat, whatever oblation 
you offer, whatever charity you give, whatever penance you 
observe. Thus shall you be free from the bonds of action bear¬ 
ing good and bad fruits (^ubha^ubhaphalair evam moksyase 
karmabandhanaih).*’^ The same state of moral transcendence 
known as ‘naiskarmyasiddhi’ is said to be attained also 
through the performance of disinterested actions (karma-yoga). 
Krsna after asking Arjuna to discharge his bounden duties (B. 

XVIII. 48), asserts in the next verse: ‘‘The man having a 
detached intellect everywhere, who is self-restrained and whose 
desires are removed, he attains the supreme state of the 
transcendence of actions by means of desireless action (sarnnya- 
sena) After reaching this stage of transcendence through 
disinterested action,one is to proceed further in order to realise 
the subsequent stage leading to the highest goal which is 
characterised as “the supreme consummation of wisdom” 
{nistha jn^asya ya para, B. G. XVIII. 50), Another distin¬ 
guishing feature of the B. G., which we may note in this con¬ 
nection, is that the man at this stage, according to it, can per¬ 
form even some morally defective (sadosam api) actions,^ in 
certain circumstances, which are never sanctioned by Buddhism. 
We shall discuss this point further in the sequel. Again the 
B. G., as usual, views this state metaphysically as a state of 
rejoicing in the self (B. G. II. 55; III. 17) and theologically 


1. B.G. IX. 27 and 28. 

2. B.G. XIII. 49, The meaning, of the word ^samnyasa* occurring 
in the present verse has been explained in the beginning of the XVIIIth 
canto where It is defined as “the abandonment of actions prompted by 
desire” (kamyanam karmanam nyasam, XVIII. 2). 

3. Sahajam karma kaunteya sadofam api na tyajet, B.G. XVIII. 48; 
cf. Krona’s exhortation to Arjuna in B.G. II. 38. 
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as dwelling and delighting in God (B. G. V. 19-21; X. 9), 
which is not the case with Buddhism. 

We have already seen that the ultimate goal of the holy 
life, viz., Nirvana is considered both by Buddhism and the 
B. G. as inconceivable in terms of mundane experience. Both 
of them, therefore, make use of negative descriptions to indi¬ 
cate its supramundane nature. But in order to indicate that 
it is the most desirable end and the culmination of the holy 
quest, they also speak of it as the supreme bliss (Nibbanam 
paramarn sukharn, M. I. 508; Dh. 203 and 204. cf. sukham 
atyantikam, B. G. VI. 21, 28; sukham uttamam, B.G. VI. 27; 
sukham aksayam, B. G. V. 21). This expression perhaps has 
led Dr. Pratt to classify Buddhism as a form of Hedonism.^ 
But a little reflection will show that neither Buddhism nor the 
B. G. can fall under any of the hedonistic theories, as under¬ 
stood by most of the Western hedonists. Without entering 
into any discussion of the different forms of hedonism, it can 
at once be pointed out that the Buddhist or the B. G. ideal 
of the highest bliss is not the mundane happiness with which 
the Western hedonists chiefly concern themselves. According 
to Buddhism when the aspirant, in the gradual process of the 
holy pursuit, reaches the first stage of concentration, he is 
said to experience inner happiness which is distinct from any 
sensuous happiness of the world.^ This latter form of happi¬ 
ness depending as it does on the senses is deprecated as ^‘low, 
vulgar and ignoble** and is required to be abandoned by the 
holy aspirant.^ Even the inner happiness along with its oppo¬ 
site is to be abandoned and the aspirant has to develop a 
state of perfect indifference to pleasant and painful hedonic 
tone at the stage of the fourth jhana.^ Thus, the Buddhist 
concept of supreme happiness as the goal of holy life trans- 


1. Dr. Pratt remarks : “His (Buddha’s) system may be classed as 
a form of altruistic hedonism in which the higher spiritual pleasures are 
rated much more important than those of the body. ’ Pilgrimage of 
Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrimage, p. 20. 

2. D. 1 . 73; M. III. 233. 

3. M. III. 230, 233. 

4. Sukhassa ca pahana dukkhassa ca pahana...adukkhamasu*diam 
upekkhasatiparisuddhim catuttharn jhanaip upasampajja viharati, D.I. 75 * 
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cends not only the sensuous happiness which is erotic in 
character (kama) but also the inner jhanic happiness which is 
non-erotic (nekkhamma) in nature. It is a supramundane 
happiness which results from the cessation of all inner and 
outer feelings (sannavedayitanirodha). It is, indeed, incom¬ 
prehensible in terms of any mundane experience of happiness. 
In fact, it is the happiness resulting from the extinction of 
renewed mundane existence. The monk Udayi astonished by 
Sariputta’s exclamation, ^‘BHss is Nibbana, bliss is Nibbana,” 
asks: “How can there be bliss, where there is no feeling?’’ 
Sariputta replies: “This precisely, O friend, is bliss that here 
there is no feeling.”^ This explains v/hy this bliss is characteri¬ 
sed by Buddha as “the stilling of all volitions”^ or “the 
Peace. ”3 Even though in the highest form of hedonism as 
conceived by Mill, the qualitative difference among happiness 
is acknowledged and the superiority of mental over bodily 
pleasure is granted,"^ it never goes beyond the mundane con¬ 
cept of happiness. Radhakrishnan is right when he distin¬ 
guishes the Buddhist ideal of happiness from that of the 
hedonists and remarks: “Modern hedonists contend that 
happiness is found in the increase of life in its length and 
breadth. The Buddhists claim that it lies in the dissolution 

of the conditions of.renewed existence.”® 

What has been said above in relation to Buddhism holds 
good on the whole with regard to the B. G. as well. The 
bliss^ which is spoken of by the B. G. as ^supreme and abso¬ 
lute (sukham atyantikam, VI. 21, 28; sukham aikantikam, 
XIV. 27), ^excellent and undecaying’ (sukham uttamam, VI. 

7, sukham aksayam, V. 21) can hardly be confused with 
any ind of worldly happiness, since the world as a whole is 
declared by the B. G. as impermanent and sorrowful (anityam 


1. A. IV. 4x4-5. 

2. Anicca vata sahkhara...tcsam vupasamo sukho’ti, 11 . 199. 

3. natthi sautiparam sukharp.Dh. 202. 

4. s'^Penonty of refined human pleasure over the gross 

brutal one, Mdl observes : better to be a human being dissatisfied 

than a pig satisfied; better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied.” 
—Utilitarianism, p. 9. 

5. Indian Philosophy, Vol I, pp. 429-430. 
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asukham lokam, IX. 33). Referring to the ignoble sensuous 
pleasures of the world the B. G. clearly says: ‘‘Whatever 
pleasures are born of contacts are only sources of suffering, 
they have a beginning and an end, O Arjuna, no wise man 
delights in them.”^ In order to reach the highest state one 
has to transcend the pairs of opposites (pleasure and pain 
etc.) and be completely free from the threefold mode of 
prakrti producing pleasure, pain and indifference.“ The word 
‘nirdvandvah’ (B. G. II. 45), as Sankara explains it, is to 
indicate the stage of complete freedom from pleasure and 
pain produced by objects of opposite nature;^ or as Rama¬ 
nuja puts it: “it is a stage of being completely free from 
all mundane nature” (nirgatasakala samsarikasvabhavah, R. 
B. G. II. 45). Only when one reaches the stage of equani¬ 
mity and indifference to pain and pleasure, is one said to be 
fit for realising the state of immortality (samaduhkhasukham 
dhiram so’mrtatvaya kalpate, B. G. II. 15). We have noticed 
(supra, 194-195) that both Buddhism and the B. G. speak 
of quite similar stages leading to concentration. Now it is 
added in the B. G. with regard to the ever-contented yogin 
of self-restraint and unshakable determination (saiptustah 
satatam yogi yatatma drdhaniscayah, B. G. XII. 14) that he 
is free from joy, anger, fear and agitation (harsamarsabhayo- 
dvegair mukto, B. G. XII. 15), completely unconcerned, 
pure, competent, indifferent and untroubled (anapeksah sucir 
daksa udasino gatavyathah, B. G. XII. 16), neither pleased 
nor displeased (yo na hrsyati na dvesti, B. G. XII 17) and 
is alike in cold, heat, pleasure and pain, and is absolutely 
detached (sitosnasukhaduhkhesu samah sahgavivarjitah, B. G. 
XII. 18). This indicates that the yogin has not only gone 
beyond the sensuous pleasures but has also reached a stage 
of complete transcendence of inner and outer feelings, called 
by the B. G., ‘the stage of supreme perfection of disinteres¬ 
tedness’ (naiskarmyasiddhirn paramam, B. G. XVIII. 49). 


1. B.G. V. 22 . 

2. nirdvandvo nityasattvastho niryogaksema atmavan B.G., 11 . 45 - 
S. sukhaduhhahetu sapratipaksau padarthau, 

dvandvasabdawandvo, S.B.G. II. 45. 
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The ultimate goal, however, is not reached even then, and a 
still higher stage of development has to be gone through 
before he reaches the supreme end, described by the B. G. 
as the culmination of wisdom (nistha jnanasya ya para) It 
is quite apposite, therefore, that the B. G. also, like Buddhism, 
should call this state, “the Peace, the supreme Nirvana” 
(fiantirn nirvanaparamam, VI. 15, cf. IV. 39, IX. 31; XVIII. 


This leave.s little doubt about the fact that the word 
‘happiness’ (sukha) is used by Buddhism and the B. G. only 
in an exceptional sense. This is well Indicated by the B. G. 
when It speaks of this happiness as beyond the ken of the 
senses ^d realisable only by the understanding (sukham 
atyantikaip yat lad buddhigrahyam atindriyam, VI. 21). 

ccording to Buddhism also, it cannot be experienced out¬ 
wardly and has to be realised inwardly by the wise (paccat- 
tam veditabbo viftftuhi, M. I, 37). But in view of the B. G.’s 
irequent characterisation of this happiness as the realisation 
o the inmost self (B. G II. 55, III. 17 , yi. 20), we are 
inclined to think that the B. G. perhaps has only a vague' 
and sporadic realisation of the highest state, which Buddhism 
seems to be in full and firm possession of. In any case, 
ho»ev.r, ,he,. can be „„ doub. ,he, the supramundan.; 
happine^ of either the B. G. or of Buddhism is beyond the 
range of any form of hedonistic ideal. 

Though Eudaemonism is distinguished from Hedonism, 
defined as a theory according to which “the 
object to be achieved by action and 
hP- tbe standard and final criterion of what ought to 

be, IS welfare, yet it cannot be denied that the term ‘wel¬ 
fare has been generally understood and employed in the sense 
o some sort of happiness. It is, of course, true that following 
ristot e, the noted exponent of Eudaemonism (who observes 

that “well-being is founded and rooted in well-doing” 3 ), a 

greater emphasis is laid in it on moral excellence, but as 


1. B.G. XVIII. 50-55. 

2. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. V, p. 571. 

3. cf. Ibid, p. .371 • 
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Professor Wundt has rightly pointed out, “if we adhere to the 
generally accepted principle that the end of all moral action 
IS the welfare of our fellow-men, then the striving for perfect¬ 
ion ultimately reduces itself to the principle of the maximum 
of happiness.”^ We have, however, seen that in Buddhism 
and the B. G. the end of holy life far transcends even the 
finest form of worldly happiness and, therefore, it does not 
seem proper to reduce their ideals to Eudaemonism. Eudaemo- 
nism is said to come quite close to Perfectionism insofar as it 
lays great stress on the moral development of man and points 
out that ‘well-being is founded and rooted in well-doing’. But 
we have already noted that the Buddhist and the B. G. ideal 
transcends even Perfectionism which is granted, at least, a 
‘formal superiority’ over Eudaemonism in this respect.^ 

We arCj thus, led to the conclusion that the highest 
ideal of holy life, both according to Buddhism and the B. G., 
cannot strictly be indentified with any of the Western ideals 
of ethics. This, however, does not mean that happiness, wel¬ 
fare or perfection of oneself or others is ignored by Buddhism 
and the B.G. In fact, each of them is found both in Buddhism 
and theB. G. in its truest form, only it is so sublimated and 
refined that it transcends its usual mundane concept. Again, 
unlike the above mentioned ethical ideals which emphasise one 
or the other of these elements, almost in an exclusive manner. 
Buddhism and the B. G. seem to hold an all-round view 
taking into consideration not only the outward consequence 
and mundane attainments but also the inner motives and the 
supramundane goal. In the subsequent discussion of the 
Buddhist and the B. G criteria of morality, we shall further 
notice how they take a comprehensive view of life and look 
at the moral problems from the standpoint of oneself as well 
as of others seeking the good and welfare, the happiness and 
perfection in the highest sense of these terms. 


1. Ethical Systems, translated by Margaret Floy Washburn, p. 187. 

2. Referring to Perfectionism, J.M. Schulhof observes that ‘‘prac¬ 
tically it coincides with Eudaemonism, though with the formal superiority 
that it lays more stress on the duty of moral self-development...” 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. V. vide, ‘Eudaemonism’, p. 
r)72. 
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The Criterion oj Morality ',— 

Redemption from the pervasive ill and suffering of 
mundane existence constitutes the goal of life both in Buddhism 
and the B.G. and, accordingly, their most fundamental cri¬ 
terion of morality is derived from this supreme consideration. 
All form.s of conduct, which promote the release of man from 
the mundane suffering and tend to secure the bliss of immor¬ 
tality are good, and their opposites are bad. In holding this 
fundamental criterion. Buddhism and the B. G. do not go 
against the basic psychology of man’s nature. It is, indeed, in 
recognition of the self-same psychological urges and tendencies 
ot human mind that Buddhism and the B. G. denounce the 
un ue repression and mortification of the senses and enjoin 
e et ics of the Middle Path, elevating and sublimating the 
n gra ually to a stage where finally the normal levels of 
penence are transcended. Specially in Buddhism, the system- 
c prov^esses of discipline and meditation are found to be 
on a sound psychological basis. The same seems to be 
ccepte in general by the B. G. as well, though it does not 
tr'' l u methodically. Its teaching of the triple 

j ^^mely, the paths of knowledge, action and 

(jnana, karma and bhakti) seems to be based on 
the tripartite division of .he mind into intellect, will and 

bv dis°^ • propose here to go into a digression 

anH detail the psychological basis of (he Buddhist 

that AA f ®^ms. But we only w’ish to point out briefly 
ethirs^a^ 'T"" he thinks that -psychological 

St rl. 1 Christendom.- It is tue 

tha the ultimate ideal of holy life in Buddhism and the B. G. 

ac a stage where the oidinary p.sychological feelings 
undergo transformation and mundane Ldes of conduct afe 
r ^ j rnay be noticed that their ethical teachings 

are founded on the psychological analysis of the nature of 
man. 

Both Buddhism and the B. G. proceed with the reali¬ 
sation o the fundamental fact of psychology that the spring 
of all moral conduct is the inner will. Buddha is said to 


Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. p. 
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have made the statement that the willed or volitional 
(sancetanika) act alone is ethically significant.^ It is pointed 
out that the action of an infant who' is devoid of this 
capacity, can have no moral significance.^ The intensity of 
the act is said to depend on the extent to which it is 
performed deliberately (sancicca).® Thus, there is clear recog¬ 
nition of the fact that only those actions which are 
voluntary, that is to say, willed by the agent are liable to 
be called either morally good or bad. In view of the imier 
will or volition being the prime spring of moral action, 
what one outwardly does (karoti) or says (bhasati) has a sec¬ 
ondary or indirect ethical significance, whereas what one thinks 
or wills is of primary or direct ethical value. This Buddhist 
approach, assigning greater ethical significance to the mental 
or volitional act (mano-kamma) than to the verbal and 
bodily act (vacl-kamma and kaya-kamma) is well borne out 
in Buddha’s discussion with the Jain Dighatapassi and Upali 
who held the opposite view.'* The Dhammapada also opens 
with the same assertion. It says : “All mental states are 
preceded by will, led by will and made by will. If one 
speaks or acts with an evil will, suffering follows him like the 
wheel following the foot of the drawer,..if one speaks or acts 
with a good will, happiness follows him like the ever-following 
shadow.®” Thus, it is made clear that the root (mula) of 
all meritorious and demeritorious actions (kusala and akusala 
kamma) is the inner purity or impurity of the mind. It 
naturally follows from it that according to Buddhism we 
cannot call an act morally good or bad merely on the basis 
of its external consequences without taking into consideration 
the inner motive from which it springs. 

Tlie inner roots of all meritorious and demeritorious 
actions are pychologically analysed in early Buddhism and it 


1. Getana’ham bhikkhave kammam vadami, cetayitva kammam 
karoti—kayena vacaya manasa, A. Ill 415; saneetanikarn...kammam 
katva kayena vacaya manasa...sukham...dukkham...adukkhamasukham so 
vedayati ti, M. III. 207; cf. M.I. 377. 

2. M. II. 24-25. 

3. D. III. 133; M.I. 523; II. 103. 

4. M.I. 373, 376-8. 

5. Dh. I and 2. 
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is pointed out that all demeritorious actions, whether mani¬ 
fested outwardly (i. e. verbal or bodily actions) or harboured 
within, without outer manifestation (i. e. mental actions),^ 
arc rooted in three unwholesome or undesirable states of 
mind, viz., lust or attachment (lobha or raga), hatred (dosa) 
and delusion (moha) which are, therefore, known as ‘akusala- 
mula’ (roots of demeritorious actions). The opposites of 
them are the roots of the corresponding meritorious actions 
which are, therefore, called ‘kusala-mula’ (roots qf meritorious 
actions).^ As bondage or release is the result of our own 
wrong or right actions, as the case may be, the roots of 

these actions are naturally considered the roots of bondage 
and release. Thus, as we have seen in the course of the 
discussion of Nibbana, bondage is said to be caused by 

attachment, hatred and delusion and deliverance is defined 
as the destruction of the self-same evil states of the mind.^ 
Now, deciding the moral worth of an action in terms of its 
being conducive to or subversive of the highest end, viz. 
Nibbana, it is maintained in early Buddhism that such 

actions which lead to the conquest of attachment, hatred 
and delusion are good and those which lead to their 
promotion are evil, and, accordingly, a great emphasis is 
laid on their eradication.^ One has, therefore, to see in- 

trospectively whether one’s actions are prompted by attachment, 
hatred or delusion, and thereby determine whether one’s 
actions are good or evil. 

It is in this context that the need of self-reflection has 
been emphasised by Buddha, and the mind has been 
compared with a mirror wherein one should introspectively 
see whether one’s action is aimed at the good of oneself and 
others. In his admonition to Rahula, Buddha says: 

‘‘^What do you think, Rahula, for what purpose is a 

mirror” ? 


3 - 

S. IV. 

4 - 


For the list of all these actions, sec supra, p. 413, 

M. I. 47; 48^1-490. 

ragakkhayo closakkhayo mohakkhayo-—idarn vuccati 
231, 26/. 

Dh. 369, 377; S. IV. 251. 


nibbanan’ti 
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“For the purpose of reflecting (paccavekkhanattho), 

Lord.’’ 

“Similarly, Rahula, having reflected thoroughly should 
bodily action be done,...verbal action be done,. .mental 
action be done..If Rahula, when reflecting you realise: 
‘This bodily action of mine, that I am desirous of doing 
would lead to my own obstruction or harm (byabadhaya) 
or to the obstruction or harm of others or to that of both’ 
—demeritorious is this bodily action, entailing suffering and 
productive of pain. Such an action with the body, Rahula, 
you must on no account perform. If, on the other hand, 
Rahula, when reflecting you realise: ‘This bodily action that I 
am desirous of doing would be conducive neither to the obs¬ 
truction or harm of myself, nor to that of others nor to that of 
both meritorious is this bodily action, entailing joy and 
productive of happiness’. Such bodily action, Rahula, you 
should perform. (Similarly with regard to verbal and mental 
actions) Thus, along with the inner motive the outer 
consequence has to be kept in view wherein, indeed, the 
former finds expression. Of course, the inner side being the 
primary and direct spring of action, it is considered ethically 
more important than the outer manifestation of it, which is 
relatively secondary or indirect. But even this outer side 
or the overt action can in no case be altogether ignored, as 
is done by the B. G. in certain contexts. 

It is significant to note that the word, ‘byabadha’ used 
by Buddha in the above criterion of morality means both 
harm to the individual as well as obstruction to his 
spiritual progioss. This may indicate the comprehensive 
attitude of Buddha which takes into cognisance not only 
ordinary harm done to oneself and others but also obstruction 
in the way of spiritual progress, which, indeed, is the 
greatest harm to one-self and others. It is needless to 
mention that any harm done to others obstructs the path of 
spiritual progress and, thus, both being linked together, they 
have to be jointly taken into consideration in determining 
the moral worth of an action. This shows how Buddha 


I. M.I. 4• j,-6. 
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keeps an eye on the highest end even while laying down 
the criterion of practical morality. 

It is in keeping with this comprehensive approach that 
Buddha exhorts monks to work for the happiness and w<5l- 
fare of many (bahujana hitaya bahujana sukhaya, Vin. I* 
21). It is evident that the word ^sukha’ (happiness) which 
is used as a synonym of ‘hita’ (welfare) is not merely 
mundane pleasure or gain but true happiness and welfare 
which Buddhism always stands for. Naturally, its meaning 
is deeper and higher than what is meant by it in Utili¬ 
tarianism and Eudaemonism. Like the distinction of preya 
(pleasure) and sreya (good) in the Kathopanisad. Buddhism 
also clearly distinguishes between piya (pleasure) and sukha 
(happiness or good). The Katha says: “Different is the 
good and different, indeed, is the pleasant.. the wise man 
reflecting on them chooses the good in preference to the 
pleasant.”^ In the like manner Buddhism also declares. 
‘^Different is the path leading to worldly gain and diffei’^^^^’ 
indeed, is the way which leads to Nibbana. Understanding 
thus, the monk, the disciple of Buddha should not delight 
in worldly gain but should cultivate the good of discern¬ 
ment.Thus, it is clear that the happiness or welfare^ o 
many which in Buddhism is declared as the guiding 
principle of morality is not taken in the sense of ordinary 
sensuous pleasure or mundane happiness but in the sense 
the highest good and the sublimest happiness. . . 

In view of this comprehensive approach to the etm 
problem one may think that the Buddhist criterion 
morality is too complicated to provide a clear test of 
conduct. But Buddha, thoroughly practical as he is, 
down a very simple guiding principle to determine what 
morally good and bad. Fully realising the psychologic^^ 
nature of man in seeking for happiness and avoiding 
obstruction, he lays down a simple test of morality w 
holds good for all stages of spiritual life. This consists 


1. Katha. II. I and 2. 

2. 755 see also Chapters XV and XVI of the Dhain 
dealing with ‘sukha’ and ‘piya’ respectively. 
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behaving with others just as one wants others to behave with 
oneself. He says: ‘‘All tremble at punishment, all fear 
death,, .life is dear to all. Comparing others to oneself, one 
should neither kill nor cause to kill.”^ 

Though ^ve apparently find different criteria of 
morality stated here, it is not difficult to see that they 
^11 keep the same supreme end of lift in view, and so a o 
them arc in mutual harmony, and serve the same purpose of 
enabling man to determine whether an action is conducive to 
spiritual elevation, moral goodness and true appin^s. 

In the B. G. also, the ^^ideration of the 

morality is derived from tlie s p of 

highest end, viz.. Nirvana, though 
the tripartite path to salvation, 
horn Buddhism, which we shal 

"^^preniacy of inner will ovei ou ^ ^ inferior 

emphasised quite clearly. r?'?^ ^jiscipUne of in- 
mdeed, O Arjuna, is mere r j^ost liindamental 

tellect.”2 In fact, it constitutes on ^ 3 rdinal doctrine of 

teachings of the B. G. on vv ic , karma) rests, 

desireless or disinterested action ^ attachment, 

^gain, like in Buddhism, in the regarded 

hatred and delusion (raga, abandoning which ones 

the basic roots of all rn all defilements, and one 

actions are said to become le . jj stated: A man 
is said to realise the supreme seren y- senses 

self-restraint who moves attachment and hatre 

tinder his control and hoe serenity.”^ It is a so 

(tigadvesaviyuktaih), he adam shall cross the mire of 

“ddcd by krL -When .hy beyond wto ^ 

ecn heard and what is ^ the ^PP'® exclusive em¬ 
etic important difference an aim 

^nd the B.G. The B.G. ^ ^jn or desir 

Phasis on the control of the i 


-- ..- .oxsaclbananjaya. B.G-H-4.- 

Dh. ia9-';t<’- borma buddhO S 

a. Durepa hy avarain k 

:t. B.G. II. •64- 
4. B.g. II. 52 - 
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that all actions are said to become ethically insignificant 
if one gets perfect control over one’s desire.^ It is under this plea 
that the B.G. sanctions even somewhat morally defective 
(sadosam api, XVIII, 48) actions and justifies them in the 
name of ^the duty for the duty’s sake’. 

Notwithstanding this difference, the B.G. also has a 
comprehensive approach to morality which takes into considera¬ 
tion, the true happiness and welfare of man along with nor¬ 
mal happiness and well-being. Like the Kathopanisad and 
Buddhism, it also keeps clear of worldly gain and pleasure 
in contradistinction to the true happiness and the good 
(§reya). Arjuna is found to rise above all considerations of 
worldly and heavenly gains (B.G.1.32, 35; 11.18) and ask 

repeatedly about the real good or sreya (yac chreyah syan 
niicitam bruhi tan me. B.G.II.7.; yena sreyo’ ham apnuyam, 
III.2; see also 1.31, II. 35, V.l). Krsna also in reply imparts 
him the teaching whereby he would attain the true good (sreyah 
param avapsyatha. III. 11) being free from what is merely 
pleasant or unpleasant (priyam. .ca’ priyam, V.20). Though 
the B.G., in keeping with its central teaching of disinterested 
action (niskama karma), lays undue emphasis on the inner 
will or desire, it does not seem to ignore altogether the con¬ 
sideration of outer consequences in normal cases, since it is 
said: “The action which is undertaken through ignorance, 
without regard to consequences or to loss and injury and 
also without regard to human capacity, that is said to be of 
inert nature (tamasam).”^ Again, just as in Buddhism monks 
are advised to go about for the happiness and welfare of people 
so also in the B.G. people are instructed to be absorbed 
in rendering good to all beings (sarvabhutahite ratah. V.25, 
XII.4) and remain free from enmity or ill-will to all(nirvairah 
sarvabhutesu,XI.55; advesta sarvabhutanam, XII.13), though 
this teaching does not go well with its doctrine of ‘svadharma’ 


1. yasya sarve samarambhah kamasarpkalpa varjitah... 

karmany abhipravrtto’pi naiVa kiftcit karoti sah, B. G. IV. 20; 
see also B.G. IV. 21-23; VI. i. 

2. Anubandhaip ksayam hiipaam anaveksya ca paurusam, 

mohad arabhyate karma yat tat tama 4 m ucyate, B. G. XVIH. 

25. 
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taught to Arjuna (B.G.II.31-38; XVIII. 43, 47-49). The 
B.G. holds that men having abandoned all attachment, hatred 
and delusion, and being thoroughly pure and free from defi¬ 
lements and doubts, realise within themselves the essential 
unity of all beings, and with this realisation dedicate them¬ 
selves to the service of all creatures. As the B.G. puts it: ‘‘The 
sages whose defilements are destroyed and doubts dissipated, 
they, engaged in the welfare of all beings, attain to Brahma- 
nirvana.”^ It may be noted here that the B.G., in order to 
justify its teaching of universal service brings in the metaphy¬ 
sical idea of the all-pervasive universal self-, whereas in 
Buddhism the same idea of the essential unity of beings is 
established purely on the basis of observed psychological simi¬ 
larities of all creatures.^ 

Lastly, the simplest test of morality, viz., to look upon 
others as oneself, is also taught by the B.G. It says: “He 
who sees everywhere alike comparing others to oneself (atma- 
upamyena) in relation to pleasure and pain, he is to be con¬ 
sidered as a perfect yogin.”^ This criterion here also has an 
universal application and it can be used as a golden principle 
at all stages of spritual progress to determine what one should 
and should not do to others. 

In the light of what has been said, it is clear that the 
criterion of morality, as envisaged by Buddhism and the B.G., is 
a comprehensive one and it is wrong to equate it with the hedo¬ 
nistic criterion of morality in any of its froms. Kassapa Thera 
seems to have ignored the inner aspect of the Buddhist criterion 
of morality when he observes: ‘‘Buddhism judges by results; 
therefore its moral standpoint may be said to be utilitarian-”^ 
It is not difficult to see that the utilitarian criterion of mora¬ 
lity, as conceived by its noted exponent. Mill, is different from 
that of Buddhism and the B.G. According to Mill, “he who 


I. 


2 . 


3 - 

4 - 
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B G. V. 25; cf. XII- 4. 

Sarvabhutastham atmanaip sarvabhutani ca’tmani 

iksate ^gayuktatma sarvatra samadarsanafe, B. G. VI. 29; see 

3,lSO 15.Cx*. V !• 3®”3 ^ • 

Dh. lag-130. 

B.G. VI. 22. 

Advice toRahula, The Wheel Publication, No. 33, p. 9. 
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saves a fellow creature from drowning does what is morally right, 
whether his motive be duty or the hope of being paid for his 
trouble.'’^ But both Buddhism and the B.G., in contradistinc¬ 
tion to this attitude of Mill^ duly consider the inner motive of 
the agent as well, which, in fact, is more important according to 
them than the mere outer manifestation of it. The moral worth 
of the action of the poor Ghatikara, the potmakcr, who gives 
simple alms and straw for roofing the hut of the Venerable 
Kassapa is rated much higher by Buddha than that of king 
KikI of Kasi who gives much wealth.^ The reason is that 
the former does it with much greater imier piety. Similarly, 
king Payasi who orders the distribution of alms to recluses, 
Brahmins and beggars etc. is said to be born after death in 
an inferior celestial region, for he was not doing it quite reveren¬ 
tially, not with his own hands, not mindfully, but negligently 
(asakkaccam, asahattha, acittikatam, apaviddharh, D.II. 356); 
whereas Uttara Manava who was deputed by the king for the 
same and who was only instrumental in carrying out the 
ing s order is said to be born in a higher celestial region, 
for he was distributing alms with reverence, with his own 
hands, mindfully and not negligently (D. II. 357). We have 
already noticed that Buddha in contradistinction to the 
^ig^utha Nataputta lays greater emphasis on mental than on 
odily action (M.I. 373, 376-8) and calls the will the fore¬ 
runner of all psychological states (Dh. 1 & 2). 

According to the B.G. also the worth of charity is 
said to depend on the inner motive and feeling of the agent 
rather than on the mere outward deed. It is said ; 
‘ The charity done with a feeling that it is one’s duty to give, 
given to one from whom no return is expected, given in 
propei place, time and to a worthy person, that charity is 
called good(.sattvikam). But the charity done with the motive 
o a retuin, witli ihc expectation of future gain oris given with 
uneasiness, is called i^iediocre (rajasam). And the charity which 
is given with disrespect and contempt, at an improper place and 
time, to an unwoithy person, that is called mean (tamasam) 


1. Utilitarianism, p. 17, 

2. M. II. 49 -:. 4 . 

3. B.G XVJI. 
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This shows that the B.G. and Buddhist criterion of morality 
cannot be equated with the Utilitarian criterion. 

Besides, according to Utilitarianism, the iSnal criterion 
of morality is ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’. 
But neither Buddhism nor the B. G. can approve of this 
mere numerical principle determining the moral worth of 
actions. According to them action promoting happiness 
to one noble man is better than one promoting happiness 
to a thousand knaves. Buddha who was hesitant after his 
enlightenment whether he should preach the Noble Doctrine 
or not, was led to decide in favour of preaching, out of 
the consideration for those few noble beings who would be 
lost if they did not hear the Doctrine.^ He did not abandon 
his noble mission because a multitude of people were dis¬ 
pleased and unhappy with what he was doing. ‘^At that time 
well-known young people from the noble families of Magadha 
under the guidance of the Exalted One led the life of purity. 
Thereby the people were perturbed, became ill-disposed and 
grumbled : ‘the recluse Gotama has come to make us 
childless. . to make women widowed,.. to cause families to 
die out.”^ But Buddha carried on his mission. His concept 
of happiness and good was not to be regulated according to 
the utilitarian code of ‘the greatest number’. In the B.G. 
also this code is not accepted. Had this numerical considera¬ 
tion weighed before Krsna, he would have made every effort 
to secure the victory and happiness of the Kauravas whose 
numerical strength was greater than that of the Pandavas. 
Notwithstanding some differences between the Buddhist and 
the B.G. view of morality, it is obvious, that Arjuna’s argu¬ 
ment of not destroying the multitudes of criminals (atatayinah) 
including his friends, relatives and elders.^ could not find 
any serious consideration with Krsna who offers a different 
criterion of morality. 

In hedonistic ethics there is no clear way to determine 
wherein consists the real happiness of men. In fact, so 


1. M.I. i68-g. 

2. Vin. I. 43. 

3. B.G. I. 36-45. 
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long as mundane happiness is the only consideration and 
men are to adjudge the worth of moral action in the light 
of worldly gain and loss, it is difficult to find a dependable 
criterion of right and wrong actions. 


In the above discussion, we have noted that the B.G. is 
in agreement with the criteria of morality adopted by 
Buddhism. But in its attempt to effect a synthesis of the 
different paths of salvation, the B.G. provides room for some ex¬ 
ceptions, adjustments and reservations which make its position 
considerably different from that of early Buddhism. A man 
in the course of discharging his normal worldly duties may 
perform certain action which none of the above criteria of 
morality would approve of and yet the B.G. would consider 
it perfectly moral in pursuance of its doctrine of ‘duty for 
uty s ^ 21). Similarly, the sins of a 

• • niay be condoned, if he performs his actions 

XVltf'srsm 27,28, 30, 31; 

ODOO). Thus, some important changes are brought 

^ ^ ^ ® in the course of its advocacy of a diversity 
It against the one and only path taught by Buddhism. 

It may therefore, be useful to see how the B G. seeks a 

various paths and how far in so doing it 
comes to differ from early Buddhism. 

Unity Versus Diversity of the Path 


(A) Buddha’s Advocacy for only one Holy path 

supre^et^itrih^t language, declares that the 

asDire after \ i supreme goal that we 

S'rtar’m to »■>'■ 

different theoris”s™unsl,'H''''”i''®<t P"' fo™"* tv 

th.y put forntard’ divert il" Suttanipata : ..Why do 
various..? (kasma „„ -“to <raths many and 

tani bahuni nkna?, Sn TyT 

? ! “'■p p°' toany and various.” (na 

h eva saccan. bahunt nana. Sn. loc. cit), I, i, made clear: 

Truth IS one without a second" (ekant hi saccam na 
dutiyam atthi, Sn. 172). This truth or reality is nothin,? 
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Other than Nibbana or the final release, the absolute cessation 
of suffering (etam hi..paramarn ariyasaccain yad idam 
amosadhammam Nibbanarp, M. III. 245). 

Now, there is only one path which, according to Buddha, 
leads to this goal, that is the Eightfold Path comprising 
of sila (virtue), samadhi (concentration) and panna 
(wisdom). Referring to this Eightfold Path, Buddha expli¬ 
citly declares : “This is the only path, there is none other 
for the purity of vision. .Treading upon this path you shall 
make an end of suffering.”^ Repeatedly we find Buddha 
emphasising : “This is the only way, monks, for the purifi¬ 
cation of beings, for the overcoming of sorrow and lamenta¬ 
tion, for the cessation of suffering and grief, for the 
attainment of true knowledge, for the realisation of Nibbana. 

It is said : “The all-compassionate One knows the path, 
the only one, for ending rebirth. By this path have men 
previously crossed the Flood, shall cross, and do cross now. 
Nibbana is compared with a city (nagaram) surrounded by 
strong foundations, strong walls and towers, having a single 
gate (eka dvararn), having no other hole or entrance to 
allow even a cat to slip through, so that any creature of 
sizable stature must enter the city through the very same 
gate.^ Thus, like the Sveta^vatara Upani§ad which declares : 
“There is no other path for going there” (nanyah pantha 
vidyate’yanaya, Sveta., III. 8), Buddhism also upholds the 
validity of one and only one path and no other. 

(B) Absolute Detachment as the Crux of the Buddhist Path : 

The crux of this path is, undoubtedly, absolute detach¬ 
ment. In the very first sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, 


1. Eso’va maggo natth’fifio dassanassa visuddhiya 

...ctaip hi tumhc patipanna dukkhass’antaip kanssatha, Dh. 

274 - 275 - 

2. Ekayano ayaip, bhikkhave, maggo sattanaip visuddhiya, 
sokapariddavanam samatikkamSya, dukkhadomanas^naiji ^ 
atthagamaya, hayassa adhigamaya, n'bbanassa sacchikiriyaya, 

M. I. 56; S.V. 141, 167. 

3. Ekayanain jatikhayantadassi maggaip pajan§ti hitanukampi, 
etena maggena tariipsu pubbe tarissanti ca taranti oghan ti^, 

S. V. 160. 

4. S.V. 160-161. 
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namely, the Mulapariyaya Sutta, Buddha points out that 
the perfect saint freed from all defilements (arahant 
khinasavo) having truly realised the nature of all things in 
all respects (sabbam sabbato abhinnaya, M.I. 5), finds no 
delight in the whole universe and is, in no way, attached to 
any of its objects (sabbaip na mannati, sabbasmirn na 
mannati, sabbato na mannati, sabbam me ti na mafinati, 
loc. cit). It is, indeed, with a view to bringing home the 
very same fundamental teaching of detachment that Buddha 
untiringly emphasises the utter transitoriness, sorrowful¬ 
ness and insubstantiality of worldly objects. One feels attached 
to and is engrossed in worldly things only so long as one does 
not keenly realise their aforesaid nature. Buddha, therefore, 
analysing this triple character of objects, is frequently found 
to add . “Having seen thus, O monks, the instructed noble 
disciple finds estrangement in corporeality, in feeling, in 
perception, in volitions and in consciousness. Being estranged, 
he is detached. Being detached, he is freed. Being freed, 
the knowledge arises in him that he is free. ‘Exhausted is 
rebirth, fulfilled is the holy life, done what was to be done, 
nothing other is beyond this’—thus he knows”! S. Radha- 
krishnan<* and E. J. Thomas* are right when they speak of 
renunciation or detachment as essential for realising the 
Buddhist ideal of life. 

It is with a view to effecting this perfect detachment 
from the enjoyment of worldly objects that Buddha exposes 
their true character and points out how very despicable and 
repulsive they really are, though apparently they look pleasant 
and delightful. Through various similes he tries to show that 
worldly enjoyments with which we feel so delighted, are at 
bottom nothing but sources of suffering. The man engrossed 
m worldly enjoyment is compared to a dog who is lustily 


1. S. III. 68, 9o;cf. S. iV. 65-66. 

2. Radhakrishnan referring to “the quintessence” of the Buddhist 

ideal observes : “Insistence on renunciation is necessary for all healthy 
life.”—Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1 ., p. 435. 

3. E. J. Thomas speaking of the Buddhist and Jain way of life re- 
fers to their making renunciation of worldly life essential for final release.” 
—The History of Buddhist Thought, p. 12. 
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gnawing a fleshless bone which far from appeasing his hunger, 
only adds to his pain and discomfort.^ He is again compared 
to a man going with a blazing bundle of grass against the 
wind (adittam tinukkam adaya pativatani gaccheyya) which 
is sure to burn his hand, arm or other parts of his body, if 
he does not quickly throw it away.- The man seeking delight 
in the sensuous pleasures of the world is likened to a leper 
who finds pleasure in scratching his wound with his nails and 
warming it at the fire, which ultimately augments his trouble 
all the more.‘^ A very deplorable picture of worldly life is 
painted by Ra^thapala realising which he successfully resists 
all worldly temptations.** Even in accepting things for the 
bare maintenance of physical existence, a simple offering of 
foodj for example, a monk is not to take delight in it. He 
is to eat it with utter detachment considering it as an un¬ 
avoidable need for maintaining life. Explaining how material 
food is to be looked upon(Katham ca, bhikkhave, kabalikaro 
aharo datthabbo, S. II. 98), Buddha relates the story of a 
couple, going with their only son through a forest with scanty 
provisions, which having run short, they were compelled to 
take the flesh of their only son (puttamarnsam), lest all the 
three would have perished. ‘‘Even so should material food 
be looked upon” (evam eva. .kabalikaro aharo datjhabbo, 

II, 99). This indicates the kind of detachment that was 
required for reaching the goal of the holy life. 

The entire Eightfold Path comprising of sila (virtue), 
samadhi (concentration)and panna (wisdom) aims at realising 
this state of perfect detachment leading to final deliverance 
from mundane existence. Buddha realising full well the 
nature of the deep-rooted attachment which has been affecting 
our whole being and misguiding our entire conduct (bodily, 
verbal and mental) since time immemorial, lays down a syste¬ 
matic code of discipline which aims at leading gradually to 
both inner and outer purification and eradicating fully and 


1. M. I. 364. 

2. M. I. 365. 

3. M. I. 506. 

4. M. II. 64-65, 72-74. 
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finally all traces of attachment which manifests itself in three 
orms, namely, passion, hatred and delusion.i The mind, as 
pointed out earlier, is considered primarily resjmnsible for’all 
evil actions, because it is tliis which harbours lust or passion 
lobha or raga), haired (dosa) and delusion (mohn), admit- 

actions (akusala mrda).^ But 
Buddha knows that it is as difficult to control and purify 
he mind as it is important and essential. He clearly says • 

ch?IT* 5 ' ■» guard, dimcul. 

check, difficulty to control, swift and slipping at will...very 

hard to perceive, extremely subtle and wandering wherever 

ntr'*''’ alone, incorporeal and lying 

he con?7l H i 'he mind! 

should ? u ■ 'I to happiness. ..the wise man 

h^vlL u T ’ "'‘"'I conducive to 

b!^d of tr- '"‘"d are freed from the 

bond of Mara So t^he Eightfold Path begins with the cont- 

(sammaditthi, ujuga- 
saiik ^ ^ 'taking a firm resolve (samma 

coutd “ ’’ ‘i™. « 

mrd andl h' dOlK inlcrreUtion between 

Knows that so long as one is f^no-r- j • 

,* ^ Engrossed in outer sense- 

mdulgence, it is difficult for him to * f i j 

r • , ™ nave inner control and 

purity of mind. Therefore, alone- witl-i fir • i 

h,^ -u «'^ng with the control of mind, 

ne prescribes perfect control of the oiwpr o^f* r u i j 

, u- u f , outer actions of body and 

speech which are embodied in the u 

tniee subsequent steps 
known as right speech (sammavaca^ i f f- / - 

♦ X J • , V «^A‘ivacaj, right action (samma- 

kammanta) and right livelihood (samina-ajiva), and are gene¬ 
rally classed under the broad term -sila’ (virtue), as the 
rned nun, Dhammadinna explains to Visakha."’ Rut the 
control of mind being far more difficult and at the same time 
extremely vital on account of its being the primary source of 


1. M. I. cf. supra, p. 

2. M. 1. 47; II. 26. 

3. Dh. 33, 35, 3C, 37. 

4. Dh. 33-37- 

5. M. I. 301. 
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all evil, Buddha further prescribes constant effort and mind¬ 
fulness (sammavayamo, sammasati) and lastly, various stages 
of concentration (sammasamadhi ), after passing through which 
one attains the highest state of Sanhavedayitanirodha when 
all mundane consciousness ceases and the aspirant reaches the 
supreme goal. It is stated in the Pali Canon that in the 
course of concentration when the aspirant reaches the fourth 
stage of jhana, he rises above both happiness and its opposite^ 
and attains a state of pure indiflorence (upekkhasatipari- 
suddhini catuttharn jhanarn upasampajja viharati, D. I. 75) . 
But the highest goal of absolute detachment is not reached 
even then, and he is said to ascend still higher and higher 
and transcend even this indifference centred on unity (ya’yarn 
upekkha ekatta ekattasita tarn pajahatha, tarn samatikkamatha, 
M. III. 220) , which, indeed, is the climax of detachment 
when the mind is thoroughly purged and there remains not 
even the slightest trace of any mundane attachment. The 
whole being of such a perfected saint, both inwardly and 
outwardly, is purified and controlled. All traces of passion, 
hatred and delusion are destroyed and as a result of absolute 
detachment from all mundane conditions, the highest enlighten¬ 
ment dawns upon him, and he realises the supramundane 
goal once for all. This is known as perfect deliverance free 
from all clingings (anupada vimutti)^, unshakable salvation, 
the true Nibbana (akuppa vimutti, amosadhammarn 
nibbanarn) 

(C) Buddha's Exhortation for the Utmost Strictness: — 

There is no doubt that the detachment aspired after in 
early Buddhism is comprehensive and perfect. No stage 
which falls short of the highest state of perfect detachment 
and complete eradication of defilements is to be delighted in. 
Buddha says : “Do not rest content. O monks without reach¬ 
ing the destruction of defilements” (bhikkhu vissasa ma padi 
appatto asavakkhayarn. Dh. 272). He fervently exhorts : 
“It may occur to you. O monks, ^accomplishing this much 


1. S. TII. 6i. 

2. NI. TII. Q.].";, 
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is enough, doing this much is enough, fulfilled (thereby) is 
our recluse life, nothing beyond is left to be done by us’ — 
by that much you may find contentment. I declare to you, 
O monks, I instruct to you, O monks, while following the 
recluse life, do not stop with anything short of the goal of the 
recluse life, leaving anything beyond to be done.”^ A monk 
is to fear even a little bit of vice (anumattesu vajjcsu bhaya- 
dassavi, D. 1. 63; III. 78), because even that much of defect 
may prove detrimental and dangerous. Buddha gives the 
simile of a man pierced by a poisoned arrow, who, only 
because the arrow has been taken out, moves about carelessly, 
not protecting his still unhealed wound and, as a result, comes 
to grief once again.^ Buddha, therefore, emphatically urges 
us to maintain utmost care and vigilance till the goal is finally 
attained, lest the consequences may be grave. He does not 
permit any slackness or complacency in the course of following 
the holy path, for, according to him, “a slack recluse scatters 
dust (defilements) all the more” (sithilo hi paribhajo bhiyyo 
akirate rajarn, Dh. 313). Elucidating the need for the utmost 
care, he gives the simile of a man who has to go with a bowl 
of oil, full to the brim, amidst the jolting and pushing crowd 
of people gathered to see the dance of the renowned public 
dancer, when a man with a drawn sword is following him 
ready to chop off his head in case even a little oil is spilt over 
(yattheva nam thokam pi chaddessati tattheva te ^iro pates- 
sati’ti, S.V. 170). Thus, he exhorts people to pursue the 
path resolutely so long as all the fetters, great or small (anurn 
thulam, Dh. 31) are not rent asunder and the ultimate goal 
IS not reached. Having explained to Udayi, the successive 
stages of spiritual advancement up to the highest stage of 
‘Sannavedayitanirodha’, Buddha says : ‘^Do you see Udayi any 
fetter, great or small, the getting rid of which I do not speak 
of ? (passasi no tvarn Udayi tarn sarnyojanarn anurn va 

thulam va yassaharn no pahanarn vadami’ti ?, M. I. 456) 
and Udayi answers : “Not so. Lord” (no hetam, bhante, 
loc. cit.). Thus, Buddha preaches absolute detachment and 


1 . M. 271 fT. 

2. M. III. 256-7. 
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sanctions no relaxation or rest at any stage lower than 

final deliverance. . • 

It is pointed out that the higher the aspir^t asc ^ 
the spiritual path, the lesser does he delight in t e prec 
stage, and when he reaches the final supramun anc goa , 
detachment to mundane existence is at a clim^, 
there is no fall, no more attachment for . ^ 

parihanaya, Dh. 32; abhabba te pamajjituni M.I. 477). 
similes in this connection are given by Buddha, 
leaf loosened from its stalk cannot become green again 
rock, broken into two cannot become whole again, ^ 
having thrown away the remains of his food after is i g 
his meal cannot desire it once again, so also is t le case wi 
the aspirant who, casting aside the inferior stages, ^ 

gradually to hieher and higher stages^ ultimately leac mg 
highest goal, Nibbana and becoming like a palm tiee aving 
its top completely cut off and made unable to grow y 
more.i . . 

It is at the attainment of this goal that the aspiran 
said to have reached the stage of absolute security, ^quiiing 
no more care and vigilance. As Buddha says . I, ^ 
do not speak of all monks that they should act with vigi ^ce. 
Those monks, O monks, who are perfect ones, free 
defilements, to such monks, O monks, I do not say that 
should act with vigilance. What is the reason for it. ^y 

have done (what was to be done) with vigilance. They are 
incapable of being negligent.”^ This statement, howler, 
should not be taken to imply that Buddha recommen s a 
licentious way of life for an accomplished saint giving him t e 
latitude to commit morally wrong actions. The monk Aiittha 
is chastised by Buddha for having misunderstood Buddha’s 
teachings in tliat way. Arittha says: ‘‘I so understand the 
dhamma taught by the Blessed One that even by indulging 
in those things called ‘obstacles’ by the Blessed One, there 
is no obstacle.”'^ Buddha reprimanding him says: ‘‘To whom 


1. M. II. 254-256. 

2. M. I. 477. 

3. M. I. 130. 
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do you, foolish man, know that the dhamma was taught thus 
by me ? Have I not spoken in many ways of obstructive things 
as obstructive, the indulgence in which would ever cause 
obstruction ?...You foolish man, by your own erroneous grasp 
accuse me and cause harm to yourself and incur much demerit. 
It will be, foolish man, for your woe and suffering for long.”^ 
In fact, the true purport of the aforesaid teaching of Buddha 
lies only in indicating the fact that the perfect saint is so 
much above attachment, that it is no more possible for him to 
come under the sway of any temptation or to feel attached 
to anything. He is simply incapable of doing any wrong deed 
either through his body, speech or mind. 

When king Pasenadi asks Ananda whether Buddha can 
peifoim such bodily, verbal or mental actions which are 
deprecated by recluses. Brahmins and the wise, Ananda gives 
a definite negative answer.*^ Addressing Cunda, Buddha says: 

It may happen, Cunda, that teachers of other sects and 
wanderers may say thus: ‘The Sakyan recluses are moving 
about unestablished in the Dhamma. To these teachers of 
other sects and wanderers, so speaking, you should reply thus: 
...one who is arahant, free from defilements. ..is incapable of 
apsing in respect of these nine things (abhabbo so imani nava 
thanani ajjhacarituni ti), viz. deliberately depriving a living 
creature of life, taking what is not given (theft), sexual impu¬ 
nity, deliberately telling lies, indulging in worldly pleasures as 
he used to do as a householder, being misled by prejudice, 
hatred, ignorance and fear’.”^ 

It is these infallible arahants whom Buddha calls upon 
to preach the Noble Doctrine, lovely in the beginning, lovely 
in the middle and lovely in the end for the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of many.^n According to early Buddhism, it is only 
these perfect saints who are capable of moving about in the 
world with absolute detachment like water on a lotus leaf (vari 
pokkharapatte va, Dh.401). Referring to his own detached 


1. M. 1. 132. 

2. M. II 113-4 

3. D. in. 133. 
^ . Vin. I. 21. 
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way of moving about in the world and preaching the Dhamma to 
people, Buddha says: ^ J’ust as, monks, a dark blue lotus, or a white 
lotus, born in the water, developed in the water, rises above the 
water and stands untouched by the water (thati anupalittarn 
udakena), even so, monks, the Tathagata having been born 
in the w^orld, developed in the w^orld, transcending the 
world, moves about uncontaminated by the world (viharati 
anupalitto lokena’ti) Because of die absolute fading aw'ay 
of all lure and attachment, the perfect saint is ever free. 
Though apparently he is in contact with the mass of people, 
he is, as it were, all alone. As Buddha, addressing the monk, 
Migajala, points out : “With the fading aw^ay of lure, there is 
no attachment, where there is no attachment, there is no 
contact. Being absolutely free from the fetter of lure, Migajala, 
a monk is called a donely-dweller’ (eka viharl).. .Thus dwell¬ 
ing, Migajala, a monk, even though he dwells amidst the 
village crowded with monks and nuns, lay-brethren and lay- 
sisters, kings and councillors, teachers of the other sects and 
their followers, he is called a lonely-dweller.”^ Such a saint, 
absolutely detached and free, moves about in the w^orld 
accumulating no potentialities, whether meritorious, demerito¬ 
rious or impassible. As Buddha says: “When, monks, the 
ignorance of the monk is destroyed and knowledge has arisen, 
he, on account of the destruction of ignorance and the em¬ 
ergence of knowledge, does not incur either meritorious 
potentialities or demeritorious potentialities or impassible 
potentialities. Not incurring, not accumulating, he does not 
feel attached to anything. Being not attached, he trembles not, 
not trembling, he realises Parinibbana within himself.’’^ Thus, 
Buddha envisages the possibility of detached action, but he 
makes it clear that it is possible only in the case of a thoro¬ 
ughly liberated or perfected saint. Again, it is to be noted 
that according to early Buddhism, the perfected one, in the 
course of discharging his disinterested service to humanity, can 
on no account perform an action w^hich is morally wrong. 


I. S. III. 140. 
12. S. IV. 37. 
3. S. II. 82. 
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The holy path outlined above is the only path accord¬ 
ing to early Buddhism which can lead one to the highest 
goal. It is the same path which all individuals, irrespective 
of class, creed, occupation or profession, have to follow as far 
as it is possible for them. Whether one is a householder or 
a recluse, the spiritual advancement depends strictly on the 
extent to which one has been able to practise the discipline 
of the path. Since, however, the ideal state of perfection 
demands absolute detachment, it can be wholly realised only 
by a recluse who has altogether renounced the world. As a 
householder one can, at best, expect to realise the state 
nearest to Nibbana, known as Anagamita.^ Since the final 
deliverance attainable through absolute detachment is groun¬ 
ded in true knowledge, it is quite apposite to characterise the 
holy path of early Buddhism as a path of detachment or 
renunciation (nivrtti marga or sarnnyasa marga) or the path 
of knowledge (jnana marga). In fact, the true knowledge 
has been considered so essential for absolute detachment or 
renunciation^, that the path of renunciation (nivrtti or 
sarnnyasa marga ) is usually taken as a synonym for the 
path of knowledge (jhana marga), and it is precisely in this 
sense that the two words (viz. sarnnyasa and jhana) are used 
indiscriminately by the B.G. too.^ 

B.G. Technique of Compromise and Reconciliation: — 

In the light of the above account of the one straight path 
of renunciation or knowledge (sarnnyasa or jhana) preached 
iDy early Buddhism, we can now see how the B.G. in keep¬ 
ing with its synthetic character tries to evolve a compromise 
between the tenets of renunciation (nivrtti or sarnnyasa) and 
worldly action (pravftti) and advocates a triple path consist- 


I. Anagami is one who does not return to this world any more and 
is to attain Nibbana by being born once as a celestial being, (opapatiko 
tattha parmibbayl anavattidhainmo tasma loka ti, M. I. 490). 

cf. etam eva viditva munir bhavati. etam eva pravrajino lokam 
icchantah pravrajanti...prajam na kamayante...atha bhiksacaryam caranti, 
Bihada. IV. 4. j.; see also Brhada. II. i ff; Chandogya. VIII* 7-11. 

4. jnanayoga (B.G. III. •]) and sarnnyasa (B.G.V. 2) are evidently 
used as synonyms. 
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ing of disinterested action (kannayoga), devotion (bhaktiyoga) 
and knowledge (jnanayoga). Evidently, in so doing, it 
makes certain adjustments, additions and alterations which 
differentiate its position from that of early Buddhism. 

It is, no doubt, true that the B.G. also, like Buddhism, 
speaks of Nirvana as the only goal of the holy life (B.G. II 
72, V. 24, 25, 26; VI. 15), regards the world as transient 

and a vale of misery (anityam asukharn lokam, B.G. IX. 33) 
and considers detachment as essential for the holy life (na 
hy asarnnyastasahkalpo yog! bhavati kascana, B.G. VI. 2; cf. 
IV. 20, VI. 1,4). It, nevertheless, gives a different orienta¬ 
tion to all these concepts so as to fit them into its diverse 
approach and bring about a compromise among different 
strands of thought. We have already seen (supra, pp. 345-346) 
how in keeping with its pronounced metaphysical and theolo¬ 
gical attitude the B.G. describes the same state of Nirvana as 
Brahmisthiti, Brahmabhuta (B.G. II* 72, V. 19, 20, 24; VI. 
27, XVIII. 54), trptatma, yuktatma or atmavanta (B.G. 
IV. 41; V. 21; VI. 8, 29; VIL 18) and madbhavama- 
gatah (B.G. VI.10), besides speaking of it, in common with 
Buddhism, as a state of absolute bliss (sukham atyantikam, 
B.G. VI. 21) and freedom from all suffering (duhkhasamyoga 
viyogarn, B.G. VI. 23). This seems to indicate that the B.G. 
is trying to seek reconciliation with Buddhist thought as far as 
it is possible within the limits of its metaphysical and theolo¬ 
gical setting. The same tendency is largely exhibited with 
regard to most of its other teachings as well. 

Let us take the case of detachment. Wc have noticed 
above that detachment is the crux of the Buddhist life and 
all desire or attachment in the form of lust, hatred or delus¬ 
ion (raga, dosa or moha) has to be completely shaken off in 
order to realise the goal. With this aim in view the tran¬ 
sient, sorrowful and insubstantial or soulless (aniccarn duk- 
kham and anatta) nature of the world is repeatedly emphas¬ 
ised in Buddhism. Now the B.G., as pointed out earliei 
(supra, pp. 415-416), agrees with Buddhism in holding the 
view that all vvorldly objects are transitory and sorrowful but 
it discards the Buddhist doctrine of soullessness (anatta), since 
this goes against its avowed tlieory of the soul (atma). Thus, 
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in spite of empliasising the transitoriness and sorrowfulness 
of the world, the B.G. asserts the permanence and bliss¬ 
fulness of the self. Again, agreeing with Buddhism that 
detachment or renunciation is essential for the holy life, and 
freedom fiom all passion, hatred and delusion is necessary 
for the realisation of the highest goal, the B.G. gives ils own 
definition of renunciation so that it may be possible for it 
to reconcile it with the active life of the world, which die 
B.G. so emphatically recommends. We may now sec how 
with this purpose of reconciliation in view, the B.G. adopts 
and adjusts the different strands of thought, and, in spite of 
accepting the fundamental tenets of Buddhism (at least in 

theory), comes to differ considerably from the latter in 
practice. 


As we shall see in the sequel, detachment or renunciation 
IS consi ered essential by the B.G. also for pursuing any of 
the holy paths prescribed by it.i But it is important to note 
mat the B.G. modifies the meaning of the word ‘renunciation’ 
e ore absorbing it m its scheme. Unlike Buddhism accord¬ 
ing to which detachment or renunciation should be both 
nner an outer, the B.G. seems to lay an almost exclusive 
emphasis on inner detachment. Though in Buddhism also. 
,1 consi ered as more important on account of being 

source of all actions, and greater emphasis is laid on its 
ntrol and discipline, it is never forgotten that without the 
tei coritrol of the body and speech, the control of mind is 
a psychological impossibility. So Buddhism prescribes an 
all-round inner and outer control in order to attain perfect 

carr T^'l does not seem to 

nunciation consists in giving up only the inner desire or 
attachment m its threefold form of passion, hatred and delu- 
sion. Defining a true renouncer (sarnnyasi), the B.G. says: 

e w o o^s the work which he ought to do, without seek- 
mg I S luit, e IS the samnyasin, he is the yogin and not 
he who (simply) gives up lighting the fire and does no 


I. Cf. Na hy asaipnyastasahkalpo 
B. G. VI. 2 . 


yogi bhavati ka^cana, 
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work.”^ Similarly it is said: ‘‘The abandonment of the 
fruits of all works is called ‘relinquishment’ (tyagam) by the 
learned.“Having relinquished all attachment to the fruits 
of actions, ever content and free from any dependence^ one 
even while engaged in action does nothing at all. ^ Thus, 
true renunciation, according to the B.G., consists not in the 
renunciation of action but in the renunciation of the desire 
underlying the action. Renunciation or detachment, having 
thus been defined, the B.G. conveniently puts forward its teach¬ 
ing of disinterested or desireless action (niskama karma). One 
is asked to give up all desire or attachment appearing in the 
form of passion, hatred or delusion and remain actively 
engaged in all works, moving freely among all objects of the 
sense. Thus it is said: “A man of disciplined mind and self- 
control, being free from attachment and hatred (raga dve§a 
viyuktaih) attains serenity (even) while letting his senses move 
among the objects (visayan indriyai^ caran),”^ Again, Arjuna 
is told by Krsna: “When thy intellect shall cross the mire of 
delusion ( mohakalilam), then shall thou become indifferent to 
what has been heard and what is yet to be heard.Arjuna 
is asked to shake off desire or attachment in all its forms and 
get ready for the battle with perfect indifference or equani¬ 
mity. “Treating alike pleasure and pain, gain and loss, victory 
and defeat, get ready for battle. Thus thou shall not incur 
sin.*’® This explicit direction to fight with inner equanimity 
or detachment clearly indicates that the B.G. stands exclusi¬ 
vely for the control of mind which having been done, bodily 
action becomes morally insignificant. The same is stated also 
in clear terms by the B.G.: “He who has no desires, 
who has controlled his mind and heart, who has g^ven 
up all sense of possession, he incurs no sin while doing 


I • Anasritah karmaphalam karyaip karma karoti yah 

sa samnyasi ca yogi ca na niragnir na ca’kriyal^., B.G. VI. i- 
2. sarvakarmaphalatyagaiji prahus tyagam vicaksaijah., B.G.XVIII.2. 
3 - Tyaktva karmaphalasafigam nityatypto nirasrayaji 

karmany abhipravytto’pi nai’va kihcit karoti saf^., B.G. IV. 20. 

4. B.G. II. 64 

5. B.G. II. 52. 

6. B. G. II. 38. 
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mere bodily action (sariram kevalam karma kurvan na’pnoti 
kilbisam).”^ Sankara seems to anticipate some difficulty in 
the above position and tries to change its real sense by interpre¬ 
ting ‘sarirarn karma’ (bodily action) in the sense of those 
actions which are performed “for the sake of bare maintenance 
of the body” (sarirasthitimatraprayojanam iiariram karma iti, 
S.B.G. IV. 21). But Sankara’s interpretation is neither literal 
nor suited to the context. In fact, the teaching of the B.G. is so 
clear on this point and has been so often repeated in the text 
that it hardly leaves any room for doubt about the fact that 
according to the B.G. bodily action is considered simply un¬ 
done, as it were, if the mind is under control. Of numerous 
verses^ reiterating the very same idea, we may quote one: 
“The embodied self having renounced all actions by the mind 
(sarvakarmani manasa saipnyasya) dwells happily with self- 
control in the city of nine gates®, without doing (as it were) 
or causing to do (naiva kurvan na karayan.)”"* 

We may admit that it is theoretically possible to say 
that the mind being the spring of all right or wrong actions, 
absolute desirelessness on the part of the mind or its 
complete freedom from passion, hatred and delusion renders 
all actions ethically insignificant. This, indeed, is accept¬ 
able to Buddhism as well, and yet it is interesting to see 
how it differs significantly from the teachings of the B. G. 
It is admitted in Buddhism that “by desire one is bound in 
the world, and by the control of desire one Is freed. By the 
destruction of desire all bondage is cut off.”® So a desireless 
saint is said to live absolutely detached in the world just 
like a lotus leaf in the water (vari pokkhara patteva, Dh. 
401), the simile being exactly the same as one given by the 
B. G. (padmapattram iva’mbhasa, V. 10) with regard to 


1. B. G. IV. 21. 

2. B.G. II. 50, 64, 71; III. 7, Qj ig, go; IV. 20-23, 37; V. 7-10; 

XVIII. 56 and 57- 

3. The nine gates are the two eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils, 

the organ of excretion, the organ of generation and the mouth; cf. Sveta. 
III. 18. ’ 

4. B.G. V. 13. 

5. Icchaya bajjhati loko, icchavinayaya muccati; 

icchaya vippahanena, sabbam chindati bandhanan’ti., S.I. 40. 
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the man of disinterested action. We have already noted 
above that Buddha himself speaks of moving about in the 
world in a detached or uncontaminated manner like a lotus 
in the water (seyyathapi, bhikkhave, uppalarn va padumam 
va..thati anupalittarn udakena, evam eva. .Tathagato. .vih- 
arati anupalitto lokena’ti, S. III. 140). Whether in action 
or out of action, the Tathagata is said to remain alike de¬ 
tached. Whether teaching or not teaching to the disciples, 
it is all the same for him (desento pi hi. .Tathagato 
savakanarn dhammarn tadiso va, adesento pi hi..tadiso va, 
M. I. 331). It is maintained in Buddhism that no poten¬ 
tiality, whether meritorious, demeritorious or impassible is 
incurred by the enlightened one (neva punilabhisahkhararn 
...na a-punnabhisahkharam. .na anenjabhisahkhararn abhisah-- 
kharoti, S. II. 82) just as in the B. G. it is said that a 
disinterested man or a renouncer remains free from the 
threefold consequences of actions (anistam istam misrarn ca 
trividharn karmanah phalam...na tu sarnnyasinarn kvacit, 
B. G. XVIII, 12). But despite this common ground, the 
differences can be clearly seen. According to Buddhism (i) 
the state of absolute desirelessness or perfect freedom from 
passion, hatred and delusion can be fully realised only on 
the attainment of the highest goal, viz.j Nibbana. It is only 
then that one can afford to move about freely in the world 
with utter detachment, transcending the normal experiences 
and emotions, (ii) It is possible to realise this state only 
after passing through the stage of moral discipline (slla) 
pertaining to body and speech, (iii) The perfect saint 
having attained this infallible goal is said to become incapa¬ 
ble of committing any evil deed. This shows that Buddhism 
does not accept the position that morally evil actions can 
produce no sin. On the other hand, it holds that to commit 
wrong action is an unmistakable indication of spiritual im¬ 
perfection. 

In the light of this Buddhist position, we can now see 
how the B. G., though theoretically accepting the Buddhist 
ideal, deviates in practice from it. The B. G. advocates 
the practice of disinterested action from the very beginning 
without first realising the infallible stage of perfection. We, 
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of course, do not deny that the B. G. also prescribes bodily 
and verbal discipline as a necessary precondition for mental 
control and concentration^, but it makes a great difference 
when without realising perfection in respect of the former, it 
prescribes indulgence in all actions. It holds the view that 
“even a little practice of this discipline (i. e. disinterested 
action) saves one from great fear” (svalpam apy asya 
dharmasya trayate mahato bhayat, B. G. II 40). One is, 
therefore, taught to practise disinterested action right from the 
very beginning (i. e. before acquiring perfection) and is 
advised to continue it unto the last (i. e. even after 
attaining perfection). One is assured that perfection is 
gradually realised in the course of practising disinterested 
action (tat svayarp yoga sarnsiddhah kalena*tmani vindati, 
B. G. IV. 38). Thus, the B. G. speaks of two stages of 
disinterested action: the one which is performed by the 
aspiring saint (aruruksa) with a view to reaching perfection, 
and the other which is performed by the perfect or acc¬ 
omplished saint (siddha or yogarudha) with a view to serving 
humanity with perfect equanimity. Thus, the active life is 
prescribed by the B. G. both before as well as after the 
attainment of perfection. In the former case, action is 
motivated by a desire to attain serenity and in the latter, 
the serenity itself leads to action. Thus, the B. G. says: 

For the sage desiring to attain to yoga, action is said to 
be the means, and for the same person after he has attained 
to yoga, serenity (samah) is said to be the means.”^ The 
verse, thus, points out that so long as one is in the process 
of attaining the serenity of yoga (sadhanavastha), dlsin- 
terested action serves as the means of serenity, but when 
one attains that goal (siddhavastha). the serenity itself be¬ 
comes the means of disinterested action. In this way the 
B. G. teaches disinterested action at all stages of life in 
contradistinction to Buddhism which prescribes it only after 
the attainment of perfection. 


1. B.G. II. 58, 61; III. 4,; IV. 24; XVIII. 5,, 52 (yata-vak-kaya- 
isati). 

2. Aruruk?or muner yogaip karma karanam ucyate, 
yogarudhasya tasyai’va iamalj karanam ucyate., B.G. VI. 3. 
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Again in Buddhism the perfected saint, while actively 
in detached or disinterested service to humanity, is 
said to be incapable of doing morally wrong action, where¬ 
as, according to the B. G., he may in face of certain 
exigencies perform even wrong actions and yet remain 
uncontaminated by sin.^ According to Buddhism, wrong 
actions are irrevocably associated with evil consequences, of 
which there is no exception. Performance of wrong action 
IS a suie sign of imperfection in holiness. But according to 
the B. G. there is a definite exception made in the case of 
an absolutely unconceited and disinterested man who “even 
when he slays all these people, neither slays nor is 
bound” (hatva’pi sa imarnllokan na hanti na nibadhyate, 
B. G. XVIII 17). Performance of wrong action on his 
part is no indication of imperfection. 

Thus, we see that the very central teaching of the 
B. G. that action done without any desire for fruit is sterile 
(B. G. IV. 20, 21: II. 47, 50, 51), is not compatible with 
the teachings of Buddhism. According to Buddhism, it does 
not seem to be important whether the action is 
performed with or without the expectation of the fruit. What 
is important, according to it, is the fact as to whether the 
action is performed properly or improperly (yoniso or ayo- 
niso). It is stated in the Bhumija Sutta that “if they lead 
the holy life improperly (ayoniso), they are incapable of 
obtaining the fruit, whether they do it with an expectation, 
or without an expectation, or with and without an expecta¬ 
tion, or neither with nor without an expectation.”2 
Contrariwise, “if they lead the holy life properly (yoniso), 
they are capable of obtaining the fruit, whether they do it 
with an expectation, without an expectation, with and without 
an expectation, or neither with nor without an expectation 
of the fruit.Thus, Buddha believes in the strict law of 


1. B.G. II. 38; B.G. IV. 21; B.G. V. 10. 

2. asain ce pi karitva ayoniso brahmacariyam caranti,...an^aip ce 
pi karitva,...asam ca anasaip ce pi karitva,...nev^am nanasam cc 
pi karitva..., abhabba phalassa adhigamaya., M. III. 138. 

3« M. III. 138-9. 
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causation according to whioh the action having been duly 
performed, its result is sure to follow. A truly perfect saint, 
therefore, is incapable of doing that action which would 
produce evil consequences. But the B. G. thinks that such 
an action may have to be performed by a perfected man 
in the course of discharging his worldly duties, and in that 
case the action is said to lose its potency to produce a 
consequence.^ 

(E) The B,G.^s Preference for Active Worldy Life and the 
Consequent Slackening of the Rigour and Rigidity of Paths :— 

As a matter of fact, the attitude of the B.G. is largely 
determined in accordance with its pronounced leaning towards 
an active worldly life. It is perhaps in view of this conside¬ 
ration that it reduces the rigour and resoluteness of the holy 
life in relation to those who pursue tffe holy path while re¬ 
maining actively engaged in their worldly duties. If we comp¬ 
are the general tone of the exhortation of the B.G. with that 
of early Buddhism, we can clearly see that the former is not 
as strict, resolute and rigorous as the latter. We have noticed 
that in Buddhism no relaxation or rest is sanctioned for a 
holy aspirant before the realisation of the highest goal.^ No 
complacency is permitted so long as all defilements are not 
destroyed^ and all fetters, great or small are not rent 
asunder.^ Even a little defect or vice is to be feared.® The 
holy path which is sharp like the edge of a razor (khuradh- 
arupamo, Sn.l33) is difficult to tread and ‘‘even as a Kusa 
grass cuts the haind itself, if wrongly grasped, so also the life 
of a recluse if wrongly pursued, drags one to hell.® Thus, 
early Buddhism constantly cautions one to pursue the holy 
path with the utmost care, strictness and seriousness. But the 
tone of the B.G. is quite different. In the second chapter 


1. B.G. II. 38; IV. 20-23; V. 7-10; XVIII. 17. 

2. M.I. 271 ff. 

3. bhikkhu, vissasa ma padi appatto asavakkhayam, J)h. 272. 

4. passasi...tam. sarnyojanam anuip va thulam va yass’aham no 
pahanaip vadami’ti ? M.I. 436. 

5. anumattesu vajjcsu bhayadassavi, D.I. 63; II. 78. 

6. Dh- 311. 
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itsell where Krsna starts his exhortation to Arjuna, he dec¬ 
lares: ‘‘In this path, no effort is ever lost, no opposite result 
is ever produced. Even a little of this discipline saves one 
from great fear.’’^ Arjuna is repeatedly encouraged and 
cheered: “Grieve not, O Arjuna, you are born with divine 
endowments.”^ “Casting aside all vacillating states of the 
mind come to me alone for shelter, I shall release you from 
all sins, do not grieve.”^ “Know it for certain, O Arjuna, 
that my devotee never perishes.”^ Even if one is of most vile 
conduct, if he worships me with unwavering devotion.. .he 
soon becomes a righteous man and attains eternal Peace. 
“One should not abandon one’s natural duty, even though it 
is defective,”® for “man attains perfection devoted each to 
one’s own duty.”^ Though the B.G. also admits that “there 
is nothing pure like wisdom in this world” (na hi jhanena 
sadrsarn pavitram iha vidyate, B.G.IV.39), yet it shows no 
urgency to attain it: “He who acquires perfection in disinte¬ 
rested action, attains it (wisdom)of himself in course of time”® 
When Arjuna, referring to the highly difficult (suduskaram) 
process of yoga (B.G.VI.33,34), asks Krsna about the fate 
of those who, though endowed witli faith, fail to follow the 
yoga to perfection, and being careless fall from it,® Krsna at 
once encourages him by saying: “There is no destruction (set¬ 
back) for him, O Arjuna, either here or elsewhere. One who 
has done good can never, O Arjuna, tread the path of woe.”^® 
Then it is pointed out how after having spent a happy life 
in heaven for long, he is born in the family of those who 
are pure and prosperous, or in the family of glorious yogins 


1. B.G. II. 40. 

2. B.G. XVI. 5. 

3. B.G. XVII. 66 . 

4* B.G. IX. 31* 

5. B.G. IX. 30 and 31. 

6. B.G. XVIII. 48. 

7. B.G. XVIII. 45. 

8 . B.G. IV. 3B. 

9. Ayatih haddhayo’peto yogac calitamanasah, 

aprapya yogasamsiddhim kam gatim Krsna gacchati., B, G. 

VI. 37. 


10. 


B.G. VI. 40. 
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themselves (B.G.VL41-44) and ultimately ‘‘perfecting himself 
through many lives, he reaches the supreme goal.”^ 

Thus, the general tone of the B.G. is one of encourage¬ 
ment and not of warning, and hence it seems to take things 
somewhat lightly. One is encouraged in carrying on one’s 
worldly duties with a purity of purpose as far as possible. 
The aspirant following any of the holy paths is promised 
Security and Peace sooner or later. The serious atmosphere 
of Buddhism is hardly to be met with, and in place of warning 
and cautioning one of the danger of delay and complacency, 
the B.G. often encourages and cheers up by pointing to the 
merit accruing out of the holy pursuit, and assures success 
and security to the holy aspirant. 

The above approach of the B.G. explains why, in spite 
of agreeing with Buddhism that the world is impermanent 
and sorrowful (anityam asukham lokam, BG. IX.33; cf. 11.14; 
V.22), the B.G. refrains from giving a despicable picture of 
it and highlights, on the other hand, the importance of active 
indulgence in worldly affairs. Thus, neither is there an atmos¬ 
phere of strictness with regard to the codes of discipline nor 
is there any rigidity with regard to the path of salvation. 
Let us now see how the B.G. tries to synthesise the divergent 
paths of salvation and advocates the efficacy of different paths 
in contradistinction to the validity of the one and only one 
path taught by Buddhism. 

(F) TTi^ Triple Path of the B.G. with Disinterested Action as 
Its Central Core> 

Emphasising ‘activism’ (as professor Hiriyanna calls it®), 
as the key-note of its doctrine, the B.G. tries to 
establish it from the different standpoints of knowledge, 
devotion and action (without concern for the fruit). S. Radha- 
krishnan remarks: “The whole setting of the Gita points out 
that It is an exhortation to action.”® This action (pravrtti), 
however, is sought to be compromised with renunciation 


1. ane^janiMsamsiddhas tato yati param gatim., B.G. VI. 45. 

2. Professor Hiriyanna concludes that in the Gita “the central 
point of the teaching is activism.”—Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 

I 1 o. 


3. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. p, 568. 
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(nivrtti) and in. so doing, the latter, as we have indicated 
above, assumes a new meaning or connotation (B. G. V. 3; 
VI. 1, 2, XVIII. 2). Thus action as combined with renun¬ 
ciation constitutes the central message of the B. G. 
Renunciation is no longer a renunciation of action, but, as 
Professor Hiriyanna calls it, it is a ‘^'enunciation in action. ^ 
It is this ‘renunciation in action* or what is known as 
disinterested or desireless action (niskama karma), which is 
taught by the B.G. from the standpoints of knowledge 
(jhana), devotion (bhakti) and action (karma) without 
concern for the fruit. 

Knowledge, according to the B.G., consists in having 
an insight into the inner core of all things, realising what 
is perishable and what is imperishable. The deeper truth 
of both these perishable and Imperishable elements is said to 
have been seen by the seers of truth (ubhayor api drsto n- 
tas tv anayos tattvadar^ibhih, B.G. II. 16). Having known 
this truth, the knower rises above the vicissitudes of life and 
is no longer moved by the rise or fall (birth or death) of 
perishable things, no longer swayed by emotional weaknesses. 
Krsna opens his exhortation to knowledge with disapproval 
of Arjuna’s emotional weaknesses (hrdayadaurbalyam B.G. 
II. 3). Aijuna, according to him, was grieving for those 
who were not worthy of grief, and so he is told: “Wise men 
do not grieve for the dead or for the living.Introducing 
the knowledge of the imperishable metaphysical self, Krsna 
exhorts him to remain firm and unperturbed in his duty and 
not to be perplexed by the consideration of the life and 
death of perishable beings. “The wise one is not perplexed 
by this” (dhlrah tatra na muhyati, B.G. II. 13.). This is 
how the metaphysical knowledge of the self is made the 
basis of imparting the teaching of action with equanimity 
(samatva) or detachment (saninyasa). It is said: “The 
firm mail, O Arjuna, who remains equal in pain and 
pleasure (samaduhkhasukham) and who is not troubled by 
these (pairs of opposites), indeed, is fit for attaining 


1. Op. cit. p. I2I 

2. B.G. II. II. 
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Nvater Thus, it is clear that through all these meta¬ 
physical and symbolic modes of knowledge, the same detached 
or disinterested performance of action is taug t. 

Through the means of devotion also die same te^^hn § 
is imparted. Devotion does not consist, accor ing ° 

B.G., in escape from worldly duties but ^ i 

works to God It tteeds no abandonment work but only 
the abandonment of the selfish desires. is is w 
B.G. tries to convey through its teaching o comp ^ ® ® 
surrender to God. By discharging his duties in the spirit o 
utter selflessness, the devotee is said^ to be ree rom a 
or bad results of actions. Thus, Krsna teac es. a v 

you do, whatever you eat, whatever you offer, whatever you 
give, whatever penance you observe dedicate^ a^ at to m 
O Arjuna. Thus, being possessed of the discipline of renun¬ 
ciation (sarnnyasayogayuktatma), you will be ree 

bonds of action, bearing good or bad results, an i g 

freed, you will come to me.”^ It is important to note that 
A.juna, as a devotee, is asked to do whatever is his duty 
and not to renounce action, and yet in so doing, e is sai^ 
to be endow'cd with the discipline of renunciation (sarpnya- 
sayogayuktatma). Thus, it is evident that through this 
method of devotion also, the B.G. intends to reinforce the 
same doctrine of ‘renunciation in action’ (the combination 
of nivrtti and pravrtti). Arjuna is exhorted to fight an 
vet is asked to remain a renouncer (sainnyasi), according to 
the B.G. definition of the term (B.G. V. 3; VI. 1). He is 
told : ‘‘Dedicating (samnyasya) all actions to me by youi 
spiritualised mind and being free from desire and egoism, 
fight without the fever (of emotion).”® “Remembei me, 
therefore, at all times and fight. With your mind and in¬ 
tellect given to me, you will undoubtedly come to me. 
Thus, according to the B.G., renunciation and devotion are 
virtually the same and demand the same disinterested 


1. B.G. V. lo. 

2, B.G. IX. 27 and 2O. 
B.G. III. 30. 

4. B.G. VIII. 7. 
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at once adds that “those who meditate on the Imperis , 
the Undehnable and the Unmanifest. ..they also come to m 

indeed” (ye tv aksaram anirdeSyam avyaktam paryupasaie. . 

te prapnuvanti mam eva, B. G. XII. 3, 4). Thus, it is sug¬ 
gested that contemplation or worship (dhyana or upas^a) 
is only a devotional counterpart of the meditation (samadhi) 
on the Supreme. Similarly the paths of knowledge and action 
(jfianayoga and karmayoga) also are said to be es^ntia y 
one, since the same spirit of renunciation constitutes the core 
of both. The B. G. explicitly declares: “(Only) fools sp^' 
of knowledge and action as different, and not the wise. ^ 
who is properly established even in one, obtains the fruit ot 
both. The goal which is attained by men of knowledge. 


I. B.G. XI. I (adhyatmasaipjaitam). 
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is realised by men of action too. He who sees the paths 
of knowledge and action as one, (really) sees.”i This is 
how the B. G. tries to remove the incompatibility between 
the two traditional paths of knowledge and action and puts 
forward its synthetic theory of knowledge and action (jnana- 
karmasamuccayavada). 


(G) The Controversy Regarding the Supremacy of One or the 
Other Path-.— 

Notwithstanding persistent attempts on the part of 
the B. G. to tndentify the divergent paths, the question as to 

which one of these paths is principal and which subordinate 

has, nevertheless, agitated the mind of traditional interpreters 
^ well as modern exponents of the B. G . and different views 
have been expressed m relation to it. Traditional commentators 

If «> the entire teaching 

of the B, G. m the hght of the respective tenets of their own 
^ools^ Sankara, the well-known champion of the path of 
knowledge, for example, makes an unambiguous declaration; 

Sidvation « (to be attained) by knowledge alone-this, in 
deed.,s the definite purport of the Gita, as also of all the Ups ”> 
He tries to show that other paths are taught as means',o 
Wr goals, like worldly prosperity (abhyudayarthah)and the 
attainment of celestial abodes (devadisthanapraptihetuh), and 
if performed disinleresledly they can lead utmost to the purl- 
fication of the intellect (sattvasuddhaye bhavati) and be ulti¬ 
mately subservient to the attainment of knowledge.* He tries 
to rule out the possibility of a combined path of knowledge 
and action (jnana-karma-samuccaya) by saying that the two 
have been taught in the B. G. for people of different ordem 


1. B.G. V. 4 and 5. 

2. Kevalad eva jnanad ir.okqT hi • 

. . o c R Tnfr ^ ^ esah artho niscito giiasu sarvopa- 

nisatsu ca S. B.G , Introduction to the Illrd Chapter 

3. Abhyudayarthak api yal, pravrttilak?a,io dha;mo varnasraman ca 
uddisya vih.tah r,a deva.ndhanapraptihetula api san isvararpanabuddhya 
anusthiyamanah saUvasuddhaye bhavati phalabhisandhivarjitak. guddhasa- 
ttvasya ca jnanani.sthayogyatapraptidvarena jnanotpattihetutvena ca nih^re- 
yasahetutvam api pratipadyate., S.B.G. Introduction. 
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aiming at different goals4 Ramanuja, on the other hand, 
points out that ‘^under the cover of encouraging the son of 
Pandu(Arjuna) for battle, the Lord, indeed, has propounded 
his own subject, the path of devotion, as the means of sal¬ 
vation, the highest goal of mankind, as embodied in tlie 
Vedanta—the path of knowledge and action being subservient 
to it.”“ The path of action is highlighted by B G. Tilak 
who says: ^‘The Gita has been composed to teach the method 
as to how the worldly duties are to be performed with a view 
to attaining salvation.”^ He further adds: “From this it is 
established that the doctrine of action (pravrtti dharma) is 
the principal theme of the Gita and all other things have been 
stated to support the same principal theme, in other words, 
they all are subsidiary.”^ The same view is voiced by Professor 
Deussen also.^ But Garbe thinks that “die Bhagavadgita is the 
song par excellence of Bhakti, the faithful and devout love to 
God. Devotion to God proceeding as much from the path 
of knowledge, as from selfless performance of duty, leads 
with unconditioned certitude to the goal. The whole poem 
is permeated by this sentiment—to preach this doctrine was 
the whole poem composed.”® According to him “the charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Bhagavadgita” is that “devotion to God 
is the climax of all knowledge.”^ K.N. Mitra also is inclined 
to think that in the B. G. “intellect is more or less an auxi¬ 
liary of the emotion.”® According to Professor Ranade also 
“the general upshot of the teaching of the B.G. in this respect 


1. bhianapuru§a’nustheyatvena ihanakarmani§thayoh,..jnanakarma' 

noh samuccaya’nupapattih, S. B. G., Introduction to the Illrd 
Chapter. 

2. Pandutanaya-yuddhaprotsahanavyajena paramapuru?arthalaksana- 
mok§asadhanataya vedanto’ditaip svavi§ayarn jnanakarmanugrhitani 
bhaktiyogam avatarayamasa., R.B.G. Introduction. 

3. Gitarahasya, preface, p. 16. 

4. Ibid., Chapter I., p. 26. 

5. Deussen points out that the B.G. makes ‘‘a demand for heroic 
action”, though,he adds, that this is derived only ‘‘painfully and artificially” 
by the B.G. from its metaphysical premises., The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, p. 362. 

6. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 47, Supplement, p. 27. 

7. Ibid, p, 21. 

8. ‘The Evolution of Vaisnavism’ in B. G. Law, Vol. I. p. 678. 
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seems to be that the Saguna-upasana might be regarded as 
even higher than the Avyakta-upasana.”* 

None of these verdicts, however, seems to be as clearly 
and consistently borne out by the text of the B.G. as a whole, 
as these scholars try to read into it. There are, no doubt^ 
passages which, if taken in isolation, may seem to support 
any of the above views. But, if our judgment is to be based 
on the basts of the whole and not merely on the ground of 
some sections or dissections, the picture would appear to be 
differenL None can doubt that the B.G. praises all the diffe- 

Regarding ‘knowledge’, 
“Fvr -f world is pure like wisdom” (IV. 38). 

all sms by the boat of knowledge alone” (IV 36) In a 
.,m,lar way, devotion also i, applauded. Kr,„i says: ’..Ltae: 

again to my supreme word, the most secret of all . Fix your 
mind on me, be devoted tome; sacrifice to me; prostrate your- 

-e fo, acUo„„iU.„o!otcl“t/l 

nine'thTr il'sinterested intellect, abando- 

The extolling of all these naiLc 1 
language naturally causes confusL wW He ' B A ft 
anticipates Arjuna is made to exprrr bt I , \ 

famn. when he has listened to Krsna'^ spealing of WlX 
nd action ^most in the same tone.s He plainly says' “You 

seem to perplex my intelligence vjith ^ ^ x ys- Vou 

5 with an apparently confused 


1. 

2. 


II. 39. 


The Bhagavadgita 
Cf. E^a te’bhihita 


as a Philosophy of God-Realisa 
sahkhye buddhir yoge tv imi 


Pp.230-231. 
srnu, B. G. 
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Utterance.”^ ‘‘You praise, O Rrsna^ the renunciation of actions 
(the path of knowledge) and again their disinterested per¬ 
formance (the path of action). Tell me for certain, which 
one is the better of these two.”^ Now, it is important to note 
that after having posed this question in a way quite natural 
to an inquisitive mind, the B.G. tries its best to show that it 
is wrong to see any intrinsic superiority or inferiority in these 
paths which are meant for people of different temperament 
to start with, but ultimately they all converge in one and lead 
to the same goal. They are said to be mutually complemen¬ 
tary and essentially the same. Preferences for one or the other 
path are, of course, indicated by the B. G., as we shall see in 
the sequel, but it is done more on the ground of expediency 
than on the basis of any intrinsic superiority. To 
show a preference for one or the other path on the ground 
of its being easier and more expedient is one thing, and to 
speak of one having greater intrinsic worth is quite a diffe¬ 
rent thing. Indeed, the compromising attitude of the B.G. is 
too strong to allow it to recognise a difference of value and 
to speak in terms of clear-cut superiority of one path over the 
other. The above-mentioned scholars, speaking in unequi¬ 
vocal terms of the superiority of one or the other path do 
not seem to do justice to the spirit of the B.G. 

If we pay careful attention to what Krsna says in reply 
to the aforesaid straightforward question of Arjima, the 
attitude and intention of the B.G. would be quite evident. 
The reply of Krsna is as follows:—“In this world, O Arjuna, 
the twofold way of life has been spoken of previously by me: 
the path of knowledge for men of contemplation, and that 
of works for men of action” (jhanayogena sahkhyanam karma- 
yogena yogmam).^ After speaking of the suitability of the 
different paths for different types of men, it further points 
out that they lead to the same goal and are essentially one. 


1. Vyami^rene’va vakyena buddhiiR mohayasiVa me 

tad ekam vada niscitya yena sreyo’ham apnuyam., B.G. HI. 

2. Samnyasam karmanam Krsi^ia punar yogaip ca ^aipsasi, 

yac chreya etayor ekam tan me bruhi suniscitam., B.G.V. i. 

3. B.G. III. 3. 
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“The goal which is obtained by men of knowledge is reached 
by men of action as well. He who sees the ways of knowledge 
and action as one, (really) sees,”* “(Only) fools and not 
the wise, speak of the paths of knowledge and action as 
different. He who is rightly established even in one, realises 
the fruit of both.”* A similar reply is given when Arjuna 
enquires about the inferiority or superiority of the paths of 
devotion (worship of or contemplation on the personal God) 
and knowledge (meditation on the imp>ersonaI Absolute)* 
We have already noticed (supra, pp. 471-2) that contempla¬ 
tion or worship (dhyana or upasana) to a personal God and 
meditation (samMhi) on the impersonal Absolute are consi¬ 
dered by the B.G. as only two sides of the same spiritual 
(adhyatma) discipline and are said to lead to the same goal 
(te prapnuvanti mam eva, B.G. XH. 4). 

The same is supported by an essentially similar descrip¬ 
tion of the sthitaprajna or karmanistha (B.G.II 55-72), jnanin 
or Brahmanistha (B.G. IV. 9-33) and bhaktiman (B.G. XII. 

3-19). The fact that these men perfected through the paths 
oi action, knowledge and devotion are possessed of identical 
features cannot but indicate the essential unity of the paths 
adopted by them. 

. are, of course, a few such verses wherein one 

p rticular path is s()oken of as leading on to another and, on 
hat basis, it may be possible for one to make out that the 
thereby suggests a relation of dominance and subser¬ 
vience with reference to these paths. But on a closer exami¬ 
nation of the entire text, it is not difficult to see that all these 
paths are by turn said to pave the way for the others, which 
can only indicate that they are considered by the B G. as 
mutually complementary. Th=s explains why none of these 
paths ts spoken of explicitly as principal or supreme. This 
conclusion alone can be in conformity with the avowed 
coinpiomising stand of the B.G. according to which only 
“fools and not the wise speak of the paths of knowledge and 


1 B.G. \'. 
j. B.G V . 4. 

''.,G \11I. i-p 
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action as different” (V. 4). It alone can accord well with the 
open declaration of the B.G. that ^^one who is rightly establi¬ 
shed even in one, realises the fruit of both.” (loc, cit). We 
may here refer to the verses in which the different paths are, 
by turn, spoken of as leading to one another:— 

A. (i) Karma leading to bhakti: —Asaktabuddhih sarvatra 

jitatina vigatasprhah.. 

samah sarvesu bhutesu madbhaktim labhate 
param, XVIII. 49-54. 

(ii) Karma leading to jndna :—Na hi jhanena sadrsaip 
pavitram iha vidyate, tat svayarn yogasamsid- 
dhah kalena’tmani vindati, IV. 38. 

Asaktabuddhih saivatra. .naiskarmyasiddhim para- 

majp sainnyasena’dhigacchati. 

Siddhim prapto yatha Brahma tatha’pnoti nibo- 
dha me 

sam^enaiVa kaunteya nistha jh^asya ya para., 
XVIII. 49-50. 

[ \) Bhakti leading to karma: —Tesarp. .bhajatam pritipur- 

vakam, dadami buddhiyogam^ tam yena mam 
upayanti te, X. 10. 

{\\) Bhakti leading to jhdna: —Tesam eva’nukampartham 
aham ajnanajam tamah 

na:^ayamy atmabhavastho jn^adipena bhasvata., 
X. 11. 

Bhaktya tv ananyaya ^akya aham evamvidho’r- 
juna 

jnatum drastum ca tattvena...XI. 54. 

madbhakta etad vijnaya madbhavayo’ papadyate, 
XIII. 18. 

Bhaktya mam abhijanati, XVIII. 55 


I. ‘Buddhiyoga* is noting but a synonym of ‘karmayoga* as indicated 
in B.G. II. 49. In tlie course of explaining ‘karmayoga’, Kfsna defines 
it as equanimity (samatvam, B.G. II. 48) of intellect, when one acts giving 
up all attachment (sahgam tyaktva, loc. cit.) It is in this sense of the 
equanimity of intellect that the mere action (karma) is said to be far in¬ 
ferior to ‘buddhiyoga’ (or Karmayoga) in B.G. II. 49* 
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C. (i) jndna leading to karma :— ... yo vetti tattvatah 
so’vikampena yogena yujyate na’tra samsayah, 

X. 7. 

Tasmad ajfianasambhutam hrtstham jnanasina’ 
tmanah 

cliittvai’narn sarn^ayarn yogam 
atistho’ttistha bharata, IV. 42. 


(ii) jndna leading to bhakti :—bhajanty ananyamanaso 

jnatva bhutadim avyayam, IX. 13 
iti matva bhajante mam budha bhavasamanvitah 
X. 8. 

Yo mam evam asarpmudho janati puru^ttamam 
sa sarvavid bhajati mam sarvabhavena bharata, 
XV. 19. 


j 


Thus, It appears that according to the B.G., these paths 
are interlinked and flow into one another. Though they look 
merent to start with, they are ultimately and essentially not 
itlerent. In keeping with its compromising nature, the B.G. 
ows no rigidity with regard to the path to be adopted and 
es t e matter largely to the choice of the individual. As 
perceive the self in the self by the self through 
ation, others by the path of knowledge, and still 
the ^ path of action.”! In view of this attitude of 

B-G., we cannot accept one-sided verdicts of the above- 
mentioned scholars. 


its ^ ’smterestmg to notice how the B.G., despite 

difften^L •inferiority of the 
otherTath Vr"' Preference for one or the 

thrdesn purpose of the B.G. is to exhort 

throul to adhere to his duty, which it does 

(pravrtr-"°'''r^''l ’ preference for ‘activism’ 

wbb f time it combines it 

with the doctrine of renunciation (nivrtti) which had hither- 
o been regarded as the special feature of the path of know¬ 
ledge. In this combined form, the tenet of ‘renunciation in 
action’ is made the common feature of all the paths, as we have 


!• B.G. XIII. 24 - 
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already noticed (supra, pp.466-471). By so doing, the B.G. 
introduces activism into the very fibre of all the paths without 
making any open assertion about the intrinsic superiority of 
the path of action. Again, there are other ways through 
which it shows its preference for it, which we shall discuss 
separately under the next topic. Then again it indicates its 
preference for the path of devotion as compared to the path 
of knowledge without, of course, minimising the qualitative 
value of the latter. Thus, it represents the tenet of the Bhaga- 
vata dharma in its true spirit (supra, pp.183-184), embodying 
a philosophy of action based on devotion and compromising 
it at the same time with the doctrine of knowledge or renunci¬ 
ation. Its preference in relation to these paths may be shown 
in the light of the following verses:— 

In B.G.XII.2 K.rsna speaks of the preference of bhakti 
(devotion) to jnana (knowledge). Arjuna asks him pointedly 
whether the one who is earnestly devoted to the worship of 
God, or the other who aspires to the knowledge of the Impe¬ 
rishable and the Unmanifest, is the better of the two.^ In 
reply to this, fCrsna says: ‘^those who fixing their minds on 
me, worship me, ever earnest and possessed of supreme faith— 
them do I consider as set in the best discipline.The same 
is corroborated by B.G.Xir.l2 in which it is said that the 
contemplation of God is better than knowledge Then spea¬ 
king of the preference of disinterested action (Karmayoga) 
to knowledge or renunciation, Krsna says: ‘‘The renunciation 
of actions and their disinterested performance both lead to 
salvation. But of the two, the disinterested performance of 
action (karmayoga) is better than the renunciation of 
actions.”^ In corroboration of this view B.G.VI.46 declares: 
“The performer of disinterested action (yogi) is better even 


1. Evam satatayukta ye bhaktas tvaip paryupasate, 

ye ca’py ak§aram avyaktam te§am ke yogavittamah, B.G. XII. i. 

2. Mayy avesya mano ye maip nityayukta upasate. 
sraddhaya parayo’petas te me yuktatama matah, B.G. XII. 2. 

3. jfianad dhyanaip visisyate, XII. 12. The word *dhyana’ is used 
here as a synonym of devotion to personal God as it is indicated in an 
e:?rlier verse Tmam dyayante upasate, XII. 6). 

4 . B.G. V. 2. 
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than the man of knowledge (jnanibhyoAfter having 
thus shown the preference of bhakti and karmayoga to jnana, 
it is finally pointed out in B.G.XTI. 12 that the path of 
renouncing the fruit of action (karmaphalatyagah) is better 
than devotion or the contemplation on God.^ 

On the basis of these utterances, one can reasonably 
arrive at the conclusion that according to the B.G. the paths 
of action, devotion and knowledge are preferred in a descen¬ 
ding order. It is needless to remind that this preference 
depends not on the consideration of any qualitative value of 
these paths, but on the extent to which one path is considered 
easier and more expedient to practice than the other. This 
is clearly stated by the B.G. when showing its perference for 
bhakti over jnana (XII. 2), it mentions the greater difficulty 
of the followers of the path of knowledge (kleso’dhikataras 
tesam. . .avyakta hi gatir duhkharn dehavadbhir avapyate XII. 
5) and considers bhakti as easy to practise (susukham kartum, 
IX. 2) and bearing fruit immediately (nacirat, XII. 7). Again 
in B.G. XII. 9-11, it advises an aspirant to take recourse to 
the practice of meditation, failing which it prescribes the 
dedication of all works to God and in case even that be found 
difficult, it advises one to do one’s duty regardless of conse¬ 
quences. Summarising this position, it states in the next 
verse as follows: “Better (^reyo) than the practice of yogic 
disciplines is knowledge, better than knowledge is contempla¬ 
tion or devotion, better than contemplation is the renuncia¬ 
tion of the fruit of actionj renunciation is soon followed by 
Peacc.”3 Thus, from the context it is clear that the word 
^rcya in the above verse is indicative of the preference given 
on the ground of expediency and not on the basis of intrinsic 
superiority. 

But any kind of perference granted to the path of 


1. yogi jnanibhyo’pi mato’dhikahi, VI. 46. Sankara, however, in 
his attempt to maintain the supremacy of ‘jftana* tries to twist the direct 
meaning of it and says : “Knowledge here means the scriptural scho¬ 
larship” (jfianam atra sastrapandityam, S. B. G. VI. 46). 

2. Sreyo hi...dhyanat karmaphalatyagah, XII. 12. 

3. ^reyo hi j&anam abhyasaj jnanad dhyanarn viSisyatCj 

dhyanat karmaphalatyagas tyagac chantir anantaram. ..,B.G.XII. 12. 
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action is unpalatable to commentators like Sankara and 
Ramanuja who stand for the definite superiority of know¬ 
ledge and devotion respectively. Naturally, therefore, they try 
to explain away the clear and unambiguous utterances men¬ 
tioned above, by giving some ingenious explanations of their 
own. Sankara comes out with the explanation that it is sheer 
praise or exaltation of the abandonment of the fruits of all 
actions with a view merely to coaxing Arjuna into action.^ 
According to him, it is praised (stuyate), since it is worth 
oractising by those who are incapable of adopting the perfect 
means.2 Ramanuja also makes the same plea and says that it 
is praised for those who are incapable of adopting the path of 
devotion (bhaktiyoga’bhya.sa’ saktasya, R.B.G. XII. 12). Thus, 
they try to suggest that Arjuna was not considered fit by 
Krsna for practising the highest path to salvation. Sankara 
tries to give a further twist by changing the meaning of the 
word ‘jhana’ (knowledge). When in R.G. VI. 46, the man of 
disinterested action is said to be preferable to the man 
of knowledge (yogi jhanibhyo’pi mato’dhikah), Sankara tries 
to explain it away by saying that ‘‘knowledge here means 
the scriptural scholarship” (jnanam atra sastrapandityam, 
S.B.G.VI.46). Similarly in B.G. XII. 12 where the contempla¬ 
tion of God is perferred to knowledge (jfianad dhyanam vi^is- 
yate), Sankara tries to make out that the term ‘jnana’ here 
indicates only a non-discriminative knowledge (avivekapilrva- 
kat...jnanat, S.B.G. XII. 12). But the contextual references 
as well as the literal meanings of the te.'cts are so patent that 
one can see through the motive of these commentators who 
seem to be interested more in vindicating their own positions 
than in interpreting the exact sense of the text. It is diffi¬ 
cult to accept, as Sankara and Ramanuja would have us 
believe, that Krsna in the form of a blameless God speaks 
with guile in his heart, especially to Arjuna whom he ad¬ 
dresses as his devotee and friend (bhakto’ si me sakha ce’ ti, 
B.G. IV. 3). Moreover, it is repeatedly and explicitly told 


1. sarvakarmaphalatyagastutih'iyam prarocanartha, S.B.G. XII. I2. 

2 , sarvakai*maphalaty^ah stuyaie sam}jannasadhana*nusthana 
saktau anustheyatvena, S.B.G. XII. rj. 
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by Krsna that he is telling the supreme word, the most secret 
of all (sarvaguhyatamam bhuyah srnu me paramarn vacah, 
B.G. XVIII. 64 cf. IV. 3; IX. 1. X. 1; XI. 1) ; more secret than 
all secrets (guhyad guhyataram, B.G. XVIII. 63), the highest 
form of wisdom (jnananarn jftanam uttamam, B.G. XIV. 1) 
by knowing which nothing else remains to be known (B.G. 
VII. 2), and the highest perfection is attained (B.G. XIV. 1). 
We, may therefore conclude that the B.G., in spite of its 
reluctance to recognise a relation of dominance and subordi¬ 
nance among the different paths, shows its preference for 
action, devotion and knowledge in a descending order. B.G. 
Tilaki has drawn attention to a verse of the SQrya-Gita in 
which the same view is very explicitly stated. The verse 
reads as follows : ‘‘Devotion is better than knowledge, and 
better than devotion is desirelcss action. He alone who knows 
this principle of Vedanta, is the best among men.*’^ 

From the above account it is evident that the B.G. 
advocates a diversity of paths as against the Buddhist teaching 
of the oiie single path to salvation. But the urge for com- 
promise is so strong in the B.G. that it neither accepts the 
independence of the different paths nor does it recognise a 
relation of dominance and subordinance among them, despite 
the fact that it indicates its perferences in an indirect way. 
In view of the great stress laid by the B.G. on the essential 
unity or the oneness of the paths, it is possible that in doing 
so. It might be trying to indicate that its teaching of the 
diversity of paths is not incompatible with the unity of the 
path as taught in early Buddhism. The repeated attempt of 
the B.G, to unify action and renunciation (B.G. V. 4, 5; VI. 
2) seems to suggest a conscious effort on its part to incorpo¬ 
rate the essence of the Buddhist way of life. But there can 
be no doubt that the synthetic philosophy of the B.G. falls 
short of the true Buddhist ideal. The Buddhist way of life 


I . 

p. 296. 

2 . 


Gitarahasya, p. 7*77; cf. Radhakrishnan—The Bhagavadgita, 

Jfianad up^tir utkr^ta karmotkr^tam upasanat 

iti yo veda vcdanlaih sa eva puru?ottamah. —Surya G!ta 

IV. 77* 
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does not sanction disinterested action regardless of the nature 
of the work nor does it look upon it as a full-fledged means 
to be adopted right from the very beginning. Then again, it 
has little room for devotion. Even the path of knowledge is 
kept quite free from mystic or metaphysical elements. It must, 
however, be admitted that the B.G. has tried its best to 
assimilate the Buddhist tenet of renunciation in its diversified 
scheme of things so far as it could fit in with its exhortation 
to lead active worldly life. 

The Path of Action Versus the Path of Renunciation :— 

The foregoing discussion has made it clear that the 
attitude of the B.G. is largely guided by its pronounced lean¬ 
ing towards die active worldly life (pravrtti) in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the Buddhist preference for the life of renunciation 
(nivrtti). It may, therefore, be interesting to see how they 
vindicate their respective positions. 

It seems to be acknowledged both by the B.G. and Buddhism 
that the absolutely pure life is extremely diflScult to live as 
a householder. Buddhism, therefore, in adherence to the life 
of strict purity prefers renunciation of the world to be able 
to practise the purest life, leading to Nibbaiia here and now. 
The B.G., on the other hand, considers the defects of worldly 
life as a necessary evil and prefers the man who pursues the 
path of purity, while discharging his worldly duties as a house¬ 
holder. Some unavoidable defects of the worldly life are condo¬ 
ned perhaps because they are thought at times inescapable 
in fulfilling worldly obligations. 

In the Pali Canon it is frequently stated: ^‘Full of 
impediments is the household life, a dusty path (a path of 
defilements) ; whereas the life of renunciation is like the open 
sky (free from hindrances). It is not easy to lead this holy 
life in all its perfection and purity like a polished conch-shell 
by a person living the houshold life.”^ Rat^iapala after hav¬ 
ing listened to the Master, says the same before him: ‘Tf I 
really understand the doctrine expounded by the Exalted One, 
it is not easy to lead this holy life in all its perfection and 
purity like a polished conch-shell by a person living the housc- 


I. D.I. 63, M.I. 170, 240, 2G7. 
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hold life.'’’ Buddha himself is found pondering over the quest¬ 
ion as to whether it is possible to reign with dhamma, without 
killing or causing to kill, without conquering or causing to 
conquer^ without grieving or causing to grieve (sakka 
nu kho rajjarn kareturn ahanarn aghatayarn ajinarn ajapayarn 
asocarn asocapayain dhammena’ ti ? S.I. 116). Mara at once, 
asserting its possibility, prompts him to take up the life of a 
king (karetu, bhante, bhagava rajjarn, karctu sugato rajjarn 
ahanarn aghatayarn.. ,loc. cit.). But Buddha rebukes Mara 
and adds: ‘‘How can one be inclined towards worldly plea¬ 
sures (kamesu) which he has seen to be the source of suffering? 
Knowing that attachment to the world is an entanglement, a 
man should learn to surmount it .”2 it is not quite clear whe¬ 
ther in disapproving of Mara’s advice, Buddha precludes the 
possibility of ruling a kingdom altogether without killing or 
causing to kill etc., for he docs not say anything direct 
on the subject, though he declines to reign on the ground 
that worldly pleasures arc sources of suffering (diikkharn) 
and attachment to them is an entanglement or a 
bondage (upadhirn). But on other occasions, we find refere¬ 
nces to kings meting out punishment to evil-doers (raja ca 
dandarn garukarn paneti. Dh. 310; ayarn te bhante coro 
agucari, imassa yarn icchasi tarn dandarn panehi’ti., D.II. 334). 
Only those are condemned who inflict punishment on inno¬ 
cent and guiltless.^ Thus, it appears that Buddha also consi¬ 
ders it very difficult for a king to avoid the duty of punishing 
criminals. In the Cakkavatti Sutta, however, we find reference to 
Cakkavatti kings conquering and ruling the entire world without 
punishment and without arms (imarn pathavirn sagarapariyan- 
tarn adandena asatthena dhammena abhivijiya ajjhavasi, D. III. 


1. M. II. 56. 

2. Yo dukkham addakkhi yato nidanam. 
kamesu so jantu katham nameyya ? 
upadhirn viditva sahgo ti lokc, 

tass’eva jantu vinayaya sikkhc ti., S.I. 117. 

3. yo appadutthassa narassa dussati suddhassa posassa anahganassa 
tamcva balaip pacceti papam sukhumo rajo pativatam’va khiito., 

Dh. 12^; cf. 

yo dandena adandcsu appadutthesu dussati 

dasannam annalaram thanaiu khippam cva nigacchati, Dh. 137. 
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59) . This may be the Buddhist concept of an ideal king who 
rules the land righteously without waging war against others, 
though it seems to be acknowledged that this ideal is difficult of 
realisation. In any event, it is important to note that even this 
ideal ( cakkavatti) king had to abandon his kingship and practise 
the holy life as n recluse in order to attain the highest goal.^ Thus, 
the fact remains that according to Buddhism, the worldly life 
is an entanglement, and Nibb^a cannot be realised here and 
now without giving up the life of a householder. Naturally, 
therefore, the life of a householder is termed ^inferior’ (hina) 
in comparison to the pure life of a recluse, and it is consi¬ 
dered preferable to go forth from home to homelessness and seek 
delight in seclusion (oka anokam agamma viveke yattha dura- 
marn, tati a’ bhiratim iccheyya, S. V. 24; Dh. 87-88). To revert 
to the life of a householder from the life of a recluse is con¬ 
sidered ‘death’ according to the Noble Discipline (maranam 
h’etarn, bhikkhave, ariyassa vinaye yo sikkharn paccakkhaya 
hinaya’ vattati, S.II. 271). Buddha pictures the worldly objects 
of enjoyment as a huge heap of blazing fire^, or as an all-round 
thorny forest^ and says that a monk who has realised the true 
nature of worldly life is incapable of reverting to the life of 
a householder even when kings and councillors, friends and 
relatives may try to tempt him by saying: “Come along, O 
man, why do you put on the yellow robe, why do you move 
about shavenheaded with a begging bowl? Come along, revert 
to the low (household) life and enjoy worldly pleasures and 
do meritorious deeds as well.”* It is as difficult to turn him 
back to the household life as it is difficult to change the 
course of the Ganges.^’ This shows that the idea of 
practising the virtuous life while enjoying the life of 
a householder (bhoge ca bhuhjiturn puhhani ca katurn M.I. 
461 ) is not looked upon as an ideal in Buddhism. The 
household life is not considered quite conducive to the attain- 


1. D. III. 76 - 77 - 

2. S. IV. 188-189. 

3- S. IV. 189. 

4. S. IV. 190; S. V. 53, 3^^0-301. 

5. S. IV. i9i;V. 53 > 
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mcnt of the highest goal. It is impossible for a householder 
to attain Nibbana here and now', though it is true that house¬ 
holders also are taught by Buddha to pursue the holy life 
while discharging honestly their family and social responsibi- 
lities* which can lead them to the state nearest to Nibb^a 
known as anagamita . Realising this state one is no more 
liable to be born in the human world, but is to be born in the 
celestial region from where he would realise Nibbana.^ 

Now, the B.G. does not deny the validity of tlie 
Buddhist jdeal of renunciation and grants that it does lead 
to salvation here and now. But, unlike Buddhism, it holds 
the view that salvation is equally attainable by a householder 
who follows the path of disinterested action. Indeed, the latter 
is considered preferable to renunciation. We have already 
noticed how despite its constant attempt at reconciliation, the 
BG. tries to highlight the path of active worldly life and seeks 
to make ‘activism’ a common element of all paths, viz. the 
paths of knowledge, devotion and disinterested action When 
Arjuna requests Krsna not to confuse him by talking of diffe¬ 
rent patlis but to tell him decisively the one path leading to 
the highest goal (B.G. III. 2;V.l), Krsna indicating his 
preference for the path of action advises him pointedly to 
follow the same. He says: “Do thou thy allotted work for 
action IS better than inaction.”4 “The renunciation of acti¬ 
ons as well as their disinterested performance-both lead to 
the highest good. But of the two, the disinterested per¬ 
formance of action (karmayogah) is better than the renun¬ 
ciation of action (karmasanmyasat)”s The same is empha¬ 
sised by citing the example of the glorious king, Tanaka (BG 
III. 20), by presenting the ideal of God himself (B.G IIL 


appahaya kayassa 


I. Natthi kho...kod gihi gihisajpyojanaip 
dukkhass antamkaro’ti, M.I. ^83. 

(D. III. 180 tr); Manat,haddho 
(S 1.17a), Matuposaka Sutta (S.I. .S.-.Ss); Vatapada Sutta (S.I, 
Vcludvareyya Sutta i^S.V. 333 if). ^ 

3. M.I. 490. 
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22-44) and by tracing the long-continued ancient tradition of 
this discipline (B.G. IV. 1-3). 

Justifying his stand for giving preference to the disintere¬ 
sted performance of actions (karmayoga), Krsna points out 
that the complete abandonment or renunciation of actions is 
neither possible nor necessary for salvation. The root cause of 
bondage is not the action but the desire behind the action, 
and so what is necessary for salvation is to abandon the 
desire and not the action as such. It is thus pointed out: 
man does not attain the state of ^naiskarmya’^ (the state 
beyond action i.e. the state in which one is unaffected by 
action) by merely not undertaking works; nor does he attain 
perfection by simply renouncing actions.”^ The root cause 
of bondage, the real spring of action being the inner desire 
of the mind, Krsna says: ‘*He, O Aijuna, who having con¬ 
trolled the senses by the mind performs disinterested actions 
without attachment with the organs of action, is better.”^ This 
indeed, is called the yoga, the skilfulness in action (yogah 
karmasu kausalam, B.G. II. 50). But on the other hand, 
“that deluded one who having restrained the organs of action, 
continues to brood over the objects of sense with the mind, 
is called a hypocrite.’’^ “The learned ones call him the wise 
and whose undertakings are free from desire and selfish motive, 
and whose actions are burnt up in the fire of wisdom. Having 
abandoned attachment to the fruit of action, ever content 
and free from any dependence, he (really) does nothing, even 
though (apparendy) engaged in action.Such a man per¬ 
forming mere bodily action incurs no sin (sariram kevalam 
karma kurvan na’pnoti kilbisam, B.G. IV. 21), and thus even 


:. Sankara and Ramanuja take the word ‘naiskarmyaiti* in the 
sense of absolute inaction or complete quietism. As Sankara puts it ; 
‘ -Naiskarmyarii—ni§karmabhavam Karmasunyatto jnanayogena nisUiSm”, 
S.B.G. III. 4* Ramanuja also voices the same view when he says : nais- 
karmyani, jnananistam”, R .B.G. III. 4. But in the very text of the 
B.G. ‘naiskarmyasiddhi’ is distinguished from ‘jiianani^tha’ (B.G. 
XVIII. 49-50). 

2. B.G. III. 4. 

3. B.G. III. 7. 

4. B.G. III. 6. 

5. B.G. IV. 19-20. 
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when he acts, he is said not to be bound or contaminated 
(krtva’pi na nibadhyate, B.G. IV. 22; kurvann api na Hpyate 
B.G. V.7). This is how the B.G. tries to show that the 
abandonment of aetion is not necessary for salvation. 

^ Then it argues that it is not also possible to renounce all 
actions and remain completely inactive. Taking action in its 
broad sense (both physical and mental), it points out: ‘'None 
can remain without doing action even for a moment.”i So 
ong as life remains, action is unavoidable. Thinking is an act- 
living IS an act. All are compelled to engage in actions bv the 
mces of natuie (B.G. III. 5). Even the maintenance of 
physical life is not possible without action (sarirayatra’pi ca 
te na prasidhyed akarmanah, B.G. III. 8) 

Thus, after having shown that the renunciation of action 
R ^^cessaiy and actions in toto cannot be renounced, the 
K.G. further points out that the performance of action is 
essary even foi the maintenance of the world (lokasahgra- 
m eva pi sampasyan kartum arhasi B G III 20 ) It is 
m this connection Aat the example of king Janaka attaining 
p^fection by disinterested action is adduced (B.G. III. 20) 
and God himself is cited as an ideal who without any interest 
IS engaged in the work of maintaining the world- 

order (B.G. III. 22-24). As the origin of the world is traced 
to God, ,t becomes the duty of man to live in the world and 
p omo^ its wcltaie. The wheel ol the world, according to 

■ S°c.s on by means ol sacrifice or renunciation, and 
one who does not discharge his selfle.ss service to the v,.orld 
lives only in vain. As the B.G. puts it: -He who does not 
in this world, help to turn the wheel, thus set in motion’ 
IS indeed a sinhil man. sensual in delight and he, O Arjuna, 
ves in vain. Ilius by pointing out the divine origin of 
tie woild. the B.G. tries to establish that the selfless or dis¬ 
interested service to the world is the e.ssential duty of man. 

Pursuing further the same line of argument, the B.G. 
refers to the divine-origin theory of the different social orders 
(varna-vyavastha )3 and (he divinely oidained duty (svadharma) 


1. Na hi kascit ksanam api jatu tisthaty akarmakit B.G. III. - 

2 . B.G. III. ih. ’ ’ 

5. B.G. IV. (cfitLirvarnyam maya srsiam'i 
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of men belonging to these orders.^ It is pointed out that 
those who are disinterestedly engaged in the relentless dis¬ 
charge of their divinely ordained social duty (svadharma), can 
attain perfection, despite inherent defects in their profession. 
The B.G. clearly says: '‘I>evoted each to one’s own duty, 
man attains perfection...He from whom all beings arise and 
by whom all this is pervaded—by worshipping Him through 
the performance of his own duty, man attains perfection.”^ 
Thus, to use the expression of Radhakrishnan, “Work is wor¬ 
ship of the Supreme, man’s homage to God.”^ Works being 
ordained by God, their defects, if any, are immaterial and 
one must not give up one’s own allotted work. The B.G. 
says: “One’s own duty (svadharma), even though defective 

is belter than the well-executed duty of another (paradhar- 
niat) . One does not incur sin when he performs the duty 
ordained in accordance with his own nature.”^ The B.G. 
makes the plea that the duties of men belonging to different 
social-orders are divided in accordance with their inherent 
aptitudes (karmani pravibhaktani svabhavaprabhavair gunaih, 
B.G. XVIIT. 41 ). Following this plea it finally declares: 
""One should not abandon one’s own natural duty even if it 
be defcclive (sadosam api), since all works are associated 
with defects as fire is associated with smoke. He whose 
intellect is unattached everywhere, who is self-restrained and 
who is free from desire, attains the supreme state of the 
transcendence of actions (naiskarrnyasiddhim paramam) by 
means of disinterested actions.”^ Thus, the B.G. condones tlic 
defects associated with some worldly duties, if they are per- 
folined disinterestedly and desirelessly in a spirit of divine 
service. 

Then again, the B.G. points out that the path of the 
renunciation of' action is difficult and cannot be practised 
without cultivating the attitude of disinterestedness. But the 


« . B.G. XVIII. 4I-.I4- 

B.G. XVIII. 45 and 46. 
The Bhagvadgita, p. 368. 
4. B.G. XVIII. 4^7- 
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path of disinterested action is easy and leads to perfection 
within a short time. Krsna says: ‘‘Renunciation is difficult 
to attain, O Arjuna, without disinterested action (yoga). But 
the sage endowed with yoga (following the path of disinteres¬ 
ted action) attains to Brahman in no time.’’^ Thus, the path 
of disinterested action (karmayoga) has the advantage of being 
easier and yet it leads to the same goal which is arrived at 
by the difficult path of renunciation. The Taison d'etre of it, 
according to the B.G., is that the essential factor responsible 
for Nirvana, viz., desirelessness or detachment is wholly con¬ 
tained in the disinterested action. As the B.G. says: “He who 
neither hates nor desires should be known always as a renouncer 
(sarp.nyasi), for, O Arjuna, he being free from the pairs of 
opposites, is easily released from bondage.”2 This is how the B.G. 
tries to show its preference for the path of action (pravrtti 
marga), notwithstanding its compromise with the path of 
renunciation (nivrtti marga), championed by Buddhism. We 
have already referred to the compromising declaration of the 
B.G. according to which “the goal whiefr is attained by men 
of renunciation, is attained by men of action as well and he 
who sees the path of renunciation as one with the path of 
action, really sees .’*2 

Now it may be noticed that the difficulties referred to 
by the B.G. in the path of renunciation are not unknown to 
early Buddhism and so when the latter declares renunciation 
as the sole means to salvation here and now, it does so 
aftei duly considering all the pros and cons of the problem. 

As regards the contention of the the B.G. that the ren¬ 
unciation of outer activities is not necessary and one should 
shake off the inner desire of the mind, we have 
seen that Buddhism is well aware of the theoretical truth 
that the mind is the spring of all actions, but, unlike the B.G., 
it recognises the psychological impossibility of a thorough men¬ 
tal control without perfect bodily control. So it does not 
consider it advisable that a beginner should indulge freely 


1. B.G. V. 6. 

2. B.G. V. 3. 

j. B.G. V. 5; cf. VI. 2 (yarn sarnnyasarn iti prahur vogam tarn 
viddhi pandava) ; XVIII. 1 and 2. 
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in all worldly activities on the pretext of a theoretical mental 
control. But when the purpose of non-indulgence in worldly 
activities is achieved and one attains perfect mental control 
or absolute detachment, Buddhism does grant full liberty to 
move about in the world for the welfare and happiness of 
many (bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya, Vin. 1.21). This, 
however, does not imply, according to Buddhism, that such a 
perfected saint can commit wrong deeds without incurring 
any sin, as die B.G. would have us believe. According to 
Buddhism, the perfected saint is simply incapable of doing 
any wrong action. 

So far as the B.G. objection against the pseudo-renoun- 
cers is concerned. Buddhism is in perfect accord with it. In 
fact, we find Buddha denouncing more strongly the behaviour 
of such monks who only renounce the world, but do not duly 
practise the holy life. He clearly points out that mere outer 
forms of reclusehood, such as shaving the head, putting on the 
yellow robe, going about with the begging bowl etc. are not 
the real marks of reclusehood. The real purpose of recluse¬ 
hood lies in giving up delilements and in realising the true 
enlightenment. Thus, he says : ‘‘One does not become a 
recluse (samana) by shaving the head if one is undisciplined 
and utters falsehood. How will one be a recluse when one is 
full of desire and greed ? He who v/holly subdues evil-both 
small and great, is called a recluse by virtue of subduing 
(‘vils. One does not become a nioiik (bhikkhu) by begging 
hoin others. By adopting evil ways, one cannot become a 
monk. He, who having abandoned virtue and vice, and being 
possessed of holiness, moves about with enlightenment in the 
world, indeed, is called a monk.”^ He further points out: 
“Having yellow robes on, there are many who are uncontrol¬ 
led and of evil conduct. Such wicked ones on account of 
their evil deeds arc born in hell. ”2 Referring to such a pseudo- 
renouncer, Buddha says : “Just as, O monks, there were a 
double-edged Mataja weapon, sharp and poisoned, covered 
and wrapped by the outer robe. Like unto this do I declare 


I. Dh. 2G4-2G7. 

■.!. Dh. 307; cf. Dh. 9. 
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the reclusehood of such a monk.”^ Therefore, monks are 
taught by Buddha to live up to their ideal and fulfil the pur¬ 
pose of their renunciation, bringing about purification to them¬ 
selves and merit to the alms-giver. Thus, he says : “You, O 
monk^, are reckoned by people, as ‘recluses’ (samana) ; and 
you too on being asked as to who you are, acknowledge that 
you are ‘recluses’. Having thus been reckoned by them and 
acknowledged by you, you should train yourselves thus : ‘we 
shall tread the path of reclusehood in such a way that their 
reckoning would be true and our acknowledgment would be 
valid. Of whomsoever requisites like robes, food, lodgings and 
medicaments, we make use of, to them their olTerings to us 
would be of great fruit and benefit and our reclusehood also 
would not be vain but be fruitful and accomplishing’.”^ 

As regards the objection of the B.G. that absolute in¬ 
action is an impossibility and that one has to take recourse 
to action at least for the maintenance of one’s physical 
existence, Buddhism seems to have anticipated it. This 
objection evidently hints at the monk’s activity of going about 
for alms. Buddha accepts the fact that begging is the meanest 
profe,ssion, but points out that it is to be adopted, since it 
alone is the most conducive to the attainment of the highest 
goal. He, however, warns at the same time that those who 
fail to justify their life as a recluse are worse than househol¬ 
ders and are really good for nothing. He says ; “This beg- 
g'og, O monks, is the meanest of all livelihoods. It is a 
curse, O monks, in the world to hear, -you scrap-gatherer ! 
with bowl in hand you roam about’. But this, O monks, the 
clansmen resort to with a purpose in view. ..so that they may 
realise the end of this entire mass of suffering. Thus, O monks, 
a clansman takes to reclusehood. But if he turns out to be 
covetous, acutely given to sensuous pleasures, malevolent in 
mind, evil in resolve, corrupt in mindfulness, thoughtless, un¬ 
composed, distracted in mind and unsubdued in senses, then 
I deem him like unto a firebrand from a hineral pyre which 
is lit at both ends and smeared with filth in the middle 
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serving no purpose as fuel either in the village or in the forest, 
for he is devoid of household pleasures and yet does not ful¬ 
fil the purpose of the life of a recluse.”^ He, therefore, 
declares, “It is better to eat a red-hot iron-ball like a flame 
of fire than to eat the food of the country while remaining 
immoral and uncontrolled.Moreover, the food and robe 
etc. permitted by Buddha are only the bare necessities of life 
implying no luxury and sensuous pleasures. He clearly says : 
“The noble disciple takes food reflecting carefully, not for 
enjoyment, nor for adornment nor for beautification, but only 
for the sake of maintaining this body and keeping it going, 
for keeping it unharmed and for the promotion of the holy 
life. The same does he say with regard to the robe, lodg¬ 
ing and medicaments. “Whatever robe has been prescribed 
by me, that is Just for the sake of guarding against cold, heat, 
wasps, mosquitoes, wind, sunstroke, reptiles and to cover the 
nakedness.”^ Similarly, lodgings and medicaments are also 
recommended only to meet the bare needs of the daily life.® 
I’hus, a monk is contented with a robe just enough to cover 
his body and with food just enough to satisfy his hunger 
(bhikkhu santu^tho hoti kayapariharikena civarena, kucchi 
pariharikena pindapatena, M.I. 180). Even this bare food 
has to be taken without seeking any delight.® 

It is further pointed out by Buddha that it is wrong to 
think that a monk eats food of the country without rendering 
any service to it. Seeing Buddha standing for alms, Kasi 
Bharadvaja, the agriculturist tells him to eat after taking the 
trouble of tilling the land just as the latter does."^ Buddha 
in reply tells that he (Buddha) too is engaged in ^agriculture’® 
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and explains how his spiritual agriculture is the best form of 
agriculture yielding the fruit of immortality and leading the 
agriculturist to the cessation of all suffering.^ 

In fact, a true monk contributes to the good of the 
country more than any other man, though the nature of his 
contribution is different. At least, his work is as important and 
useful for society as any other. Professor Jayatilleke rightly 
points out : ^‘He is one who is expected to specialize in his 
field of inquiry as much as the physicist specializes in his. Tlie 
development of the mind is a full-time job and the findings of 
these explorations are of no less interest and value to society 
than the findings of the natural scientist working in his 
laboratory. Both have something to offer to society; and 
monasticism, if understood rightly, has a big part as yet to 
play in the moral and spiritual regeneration of mankind. ”2 

This shows that Buddha also like the B.G. accepts the 
legitimacy of service to the world. Besides himself serving 
humanity for the whole of his life, he ordains the accomplished 
monks to go about preaching in the world for the welfare 
and happiness of many (Vin. I. 21 ). But unlike the B.G., his 
conception of true service to humanity does not lie in mere 
performance of worldly duties (which more often than not 
strengthen attachment to the world and prolong the chain of 
suffering) but in preaching the Noble Doctrine and promoting 
the mankind to seek release from the bond of worldly existence 
as far as possible. 

So far as the divine-origin theory of social orders and 
the divinely ordained duties of men are concerned, Buddhism 
repudiates them in toto—thus cutting at the very root of the 
B.G. doctrine that perfection can be attained through disin¬ 
terested discharge of prescribed duties (B.G. XVIII. 45). We 
have already discussed in the preceding chapter (supra, pp. 
401-405) how the theory of the divine origin of the world is 
repudiated in Buddhism. Thus, the B.G. theories of the divine 
origin of social orders (B.G. IV. 13) and of their divinely 


1. S. I. I72-I7;>;. 

2. Buddhism and Peace, The Wheel Publication. No. 41. pp 
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ordained duties fall to the ground. Repudiating the concept 
of prescribed duties based on caste, Buddha points out that 
Brahmins have acted unwarrantedly in laying down specified 
duties for different castes. Addressing Esukari Brahmin, he 
says: “Just as, O Brahmin, they might separate a morsel (of 
meat) for a poor needy destitute man without his desire, say¬ 
ing: ‘you must eat this meat, my good man and must also 
pay a price for it’—even so do the Brahmins lay down the 
fourfold virtue or conduct without the assent of recluses and 
true Brahmins.”^ 

Again unlike the B.G. which approves of all professions 
including even the defective ones (B.G- XVin*47, 48), 
early Buddhism recommends only the righteous professions 
(samma ajiva). The following five trades are forbidden as 
unrighteous forms of livelihood (miccha ajiva):—The trade of 
(i) selling arms (sattha vanijja), (ii) selling human beings 
or animals (satta vanijja), (iii) selling flesh (mamsa vanijja), 
(iv) selling intoxicating drinks (majja vanijja) and (v) sel¬ 
ling poison (visavanijja).^ Thus, Buddhism neither accepts 
the validity of hereditary caste-professions nor does it approve 
of all professions. 

As regards the last objection of the B.G. that the path 
of renunciation is a difficult one. Buddhism does not deny 
itj but points out at the same time the extremely difficult task 
of getting rid of all suffering. If one sincerely aims at realising 
the most difficult goal, he must adopt a moans adequate to 
its realisation. But if one intends, on the one hand, to realise 
the highest goal, and, on the other, takes a lenient attitude 
and looks for an easier means, he cannot but fall short of 
realising the true ideal. Acknowledging the difficulty of the 
path of renunciation, it is said: “Taking to reclusehood is, 

indeed, difficult, brethren, in this order of the Dhamma. 

Those who have taken to reclusehood. for them it is again 
difficult to take delight in reclusehood...Even for those who 
take delight, difficult it is to follow the directions of the 
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Dhamma point by point.”’^ But it is added that one who 
follows the directions of the Dhamma point by point, attains 
to arahatship (perfection) in no time (na ciram).^ Thus, the 
path of renunciation which is admitted to be difficult like the 
sharp edge of a razor (khuradharupamo, Sn. 133) is resorted 
to for the sake of realising the most difficult goal. The extreme 
difficulty of the task is indicated by Buddha when he speaks 
of the feat of a holy aspirant as much more difficult than that 
of a skilled archer. When Ananda reports to Buddha about 
the difficult feat of Licchavi youths who were shooting with 
their arrows a very minute key-hole from a distance, Buddha 
asks: “What do you think, Ananda, which is more difficult and 
harder to accomplish : to splinter an arrow from a distance 
through a very minute keyhole, shot after shot, without ever 
a miss, or to pierce one strand of a hair, a hundred times 
divided, with another strand ?”3 Ananda replies that the latter 
is, of course, much more difficult. Then Buddha remarks: 
“Just so, O Ananda, those who properly penetrate the truth 
that ‘this is suffering’ pierce through something which is 
still more difficult and harder to accomplish.Thus, Buddha 
realising full well the extreme difficulty of attaining ’the true 

goal, does not favour any half-hearted measures and enjoins a 
holy life pure and perfect. 

This, however, does not mean that Buddha expected 
everyone to be a recluse. He only sets it as an ideal condition 
for pursuing the holy goal in all its purity and perfection. 
But he knows that there are many who are too deeply engros¬ 
sed in worldly objects to give them up and tread the Noble 
Path to its end.® So he shows the way and prescribes codes 
of virtue and discipline to them also®, by practising which. 


1. S* IV. 260, 262. 

2. Ibid. 260,262. 
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according to their capacity, they may try to advance towards 
the highest goal. Again, we have seen that the mere going 
forth from home to homelessness is not sufficient. It only 
provides a better opportunity for the holy pursuit. But 
Buddha envisages the possibility of a householder making 
greater progress than a slack recluse by being rightly set in 
the Path. The Brahmin student, Subha, asks Buddha: ^‘The 
Brahmins, O Gotama, speak thus: ‘A householder is the 
obtainer of the wholesome state of knowledge and not a 
recluse. Now, what does Venerable Gotama think about this?’’^ 
Buddha says: ‘Tn this respect, O Brahmin, I reply after 
analysis; I do not make a categorical (ekarnsa) assertion. 
Whether one lives the life of a householder or of a recluse, I 
do not praise him, O Brahmin, if he is set in a wrong way. 
Whether one is a householder or a recluse, if he conducts him¬ 
self in a wrong way, he, O Brahmin, on account of his wrong 
living cannot obtain a wholesome state of knowledge. Whether 
one lives a household life or the life of a recluse, I praise him, 
if he conducts himself in a right way. Whether he be a 
householder or a recluse, if he conducts himself rightly, he, 
on account of his right living can obtain a wholesome state 
of knowledge. ”2 in the light of this statement, Buddha’s pre¬ 
ference for the life of the recluse can only mean that, other 
conditions being the same a recluse can make an easier and 
a quicker progress than a householder. This position, as wc 
have seen, is precisely the reverse of what the B.G. advocates. 
However, according to the B.G., with greater or lesser diffi¬ 
culty, both the path of renunciation as well as that of action 
can lead to the highest goal here and now.^ But according to 
Buddhism, the household life, howsoever favourable for the 
holy life, cajx never be of such a kind as to enable one to 
realise the complete deliverance in this very life.^ 

The above discussion makes it quite clear that the B.G., 


1. M.II. 107. 

2. Ibid. 

3. B.G. V. 2 (Saniny^ah karmayogas ca nihsreyasakarav ubhau); 
V. xg (ihaiVa tair jitah sarga^); V. 26 (abhito Brahmanirvanaip vartatc 
vidiiatmanam). 

4. M.I. 483. 
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notwithstanding its compromising attitude, enthusiastically 
supports worldly life. Naturally, in so doing, it propounds a 
theory which seems somewhat to moderate its ethical position. 
This point may be well illustrated by considering the views 
of the B.G. on the problems of the classification of society 
and war, ‘and comparing them with those of early Buddhism. 

The Problem of Caste^ 

We have noticed that the B.G. from its different stand¬ 
points of knowledge, devotion and disinterested action harps 
on the same note of activism. Duty and duty alone is said 
to be the concern of man (karmany eva’dhikaras te, B.G. II. 
47), he is supposed to attain perfection in the course of dis¬ 
charging his own duty(sve-sve karmany abhiratah samsiddhim 
labhate narah, B.G. XVIII. 45) and through duty alone he 
IS said to serve God and secure salvation (svakarmana tarn 
abhyarcya siddhirn vindati manavah., B.G. XVIII. 46). But 
what exactly is the concept of duty? This is a crucial point 
and it is here that the B.G. brings in the question of social 
divisions and their prescribed duties. 

^ The B.G. puts forward the view that the social classifi¬ 
cation has a divine origin and each social order has some divi¬ 
nely sanctioned duties, by performing which one fulfils the 
mission of one’s life. The duty of a man, thus, consists in 
pursuing the profession of his own social order. Adopting this 
me of thought, the B.G. not only upholds the validity of social 
divisions but also tries to justify them on rcligio-theological 
grounds. It would be convenient if we consider the position 
ol the B.G. from the biological, sociological and religious 
standpoints, and see how the Buddhist attitude in all these 
respects is basically opposed to that of the B.G. 

(A) The Biological Point of View: _ 

The B.G. holds the view that the human society with 
Its inherent fourfold division was created by God. Each indi¬ 
vidual as belonging to a particular division has natural 


I. The word, ‘caste* is used here in a bioad sense indicating the 
fourfold social order. 
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qualities and an aptitude for performing certain typ>es of work 
and, accordingly, it is his duty to seek fulfilment of his life 
by performing this kind of work alone. Individuals are thus 
said to be born in a particular division of society, because 
they were thought fit by God, by virtue of their specific dis¬ 
positions and potentialities for the profession of a particular 
class. Thus, Krsna, the incarnate God, declares: ‘‘The four¬ 
fold class was created by me according to the divisions of 
aptitude and action” (Caturvarnyarn maya srstam gunakarma- 
vibhagasah, B.G. IV. 13). Enumerating the specific duties of 
the four classes, Krsna again says: “The duties of Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas as well as of Sudras are well divided accor¬ 
ding to the qualities born of their nature.”^ Thus, there 
appears to be no doubt about the fact tliat the B.G. upholds the 
theories of the divine origin of society and divinely ordained 
duties of men. 

Most of the Indian scholars, however, feel embarrassed 
to face this truism. Even scholars like K.T. Telang, S. Radha- 
krishnan and D.M. Datta try to interpret the above view of 
the B.G. in the light of modern Indian trend of a classless and 
castcless society. Referring to the first of the above quoted 
verses, Telang observes that “there is nothing in the Gita to in¬ 
dicate whether caste was hereditai'y”,“ and similarly in rela¬ 
tion to the second verse he remarks that “there is nothing in 
that list of duties which has any necessary or natural con¬ 
nexion with any privilege as belonging to the caste.Radha- 
krishnan commenting on the first verse says: “The emphasis 
is on guna (aptitude) and karma (function) and not jati 
(birth). Tlie varna or the order to which we belong is in¬ 
dependent of sex, birth or breeding. A class determined by 
temperament and vocai'on is not a caste determined by birth 
and heredity.’** He tries to see in this fourfold division a 


1. Brahmanaksitriyavisain sfidraiiain ca paramtapa, 
karmani pravibhaktani svabliavaprabhavair gunaih., 

B.G. XVIII. 41 

2. S.B.E., Vol VIII. p. 21. 

3. Ibid. p. 22. 

4. The Bhagavadgita, pp. 160-161. 
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natural gradation of men based on psychological characteris¬ 
tics and not on birth or heredity. Thus, commenting on the 
second verse he remarks: “There are four broad types of 
nature and answering to them are four kinds of social living. 
The four classes are not determined by birth or colour but 
by psychological characteristics which fit us for definite func¬ 
tions in society.”^ Similarly, Professor Datta observes: “There 
are natural divisions among men in accordance with their 
intrinsic qualities and actions; their capacities and duties vary 

accordingly. ”2 

A little reflection, however, would show that such inter¬ 
pretations arc fair neither to the text nor to the spirit of the 
B They merely appear to be conscious efforts on the part 
ol these scholars to rationalise the teaching of the B.G. accor¬ 
ding to the modern trends of Indian thought The text, evi- 
ent y refers to the fourfold social order (caturvarnyam) and 
not to oui fold psychological types, as Radhakrishnan suggests, 
n a quite unambiguous manner, B.G. XVIII. 41 enumerates 
the well-known fourfold division of society, viz., the Brahmin 
the K§atriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra, and points out that 
the duties of people belonging to each class are based on their 
n orn natural qualities. In view ol the statement that the 
social distinction or division is created by God ( B.G. IV 13) 
this verse (B.G. XVIII. 41) can only mean that God caus^ 
to be born in that particular social order for 
which his qualities and aptitudes are suited. In other words, 
the very event of birth in a particular social order is indi¬ 
cative of the child’s qualities and aptitudes for the profession 
ot that social order. Evidently, it is nothing but a theological 
and religious justification for a hereditary division of society, 
lo think that the four divisions, viz. the Brahmin, the 
Ksatnya, the Vaisya and the §udra are not the names of 
hereditary classes but merely of psychological types is to give 
these names meanings, completely unknown to tradition. Even 
today, we know of no psychological divisions under these 
names. In fact, no recognised division of society based on 
psychological characteristics, under whatsoever name, was ever 


1. Ibid. p. 365. 

2. The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy, p. f.66. 
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existent referring to which Krsna could speak of having 
created or organised it. Therefore, the word ^caturvarnyam’ 
has to be accepted as it stands, i. e. in the sense of the four¬ 
fold hereditary division of society. Moreover, if we accept 
the interpretation of the above-mentioned scholars and take the 
fourfold social order (caturvarnyam) in the sense of a four¬ 
fold psychological type, independent of birth and heredity, 
then the entire concept of svadharma (specific duty) falls to 
the ground, and Krsna’s exhortation to Arjuna to fight on the 
ground of being a Ksatriya^ becomes meaningless. How is 
one to know whether he is a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, a Vai^ya 
or a Sudra and how is he to determine his specific duty 
(svadharma) , if not by hereditary social order ? Again, as 
Professor K. N. Jayatilleke has pertinently pointed out: 'Tf 
the individual types were created in accordance with their 
gunas or aptitudes and karmas or social functions, it is diffi¬ 
cult to see why the number of types should be four and not 
less or more, for if the types represented the gunas there 
would have been three types corresponding to the gunas of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, while if they represented the karmas 
or social duties, surely many more.’’^ 

In fact, in the very first chapter of the B.G. its concept 
of social classification by birth and heredity is veiy clearly 
borne out. Arjuna speaking of the dreadful consequences of 
war refers to the destruction of caste-laws (utsadyante jati- 
dharmah, B.G. I. 43) and the emergence of the intermixture 
of castes (jayate varnasahkarah, B.G. I. 41 ). This is considered 
as a disastrous consequence, for‘‘the offspring of mixed blood 
cannot but lead to hell” (saiikaro narakayaiVa., B.G. I. 42), 
and cause the fall of the deceased ancestors from the celestial 
region on account of their being deprived of rice-balls and 
libation.^ Evidently, the B.G. upholds the traditional viev/ 
according to which the deceased ancestors are said to receive 


I. Svadharmam api caVeksya na vikampitum arhasi; dharmySd 
dhi yuddhac chreyo’nyad ksatriyasya na vidyate...sukhinat k§atriyah 
partha labhante yuddham idrsam-, B.G. II. 31 & 32. 

2- Some Aspects of Gita and Buddhist Ethics., U.G.R., Vol. 
XIII, Nos. 2 & 3, p. 150. 

3. patanti pitaro hy esam luptapindodakakriyah., B.G. I. 42. 
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rice-balls and libations only from the offspring of their own 
pure (unmixed) blood.^ The B.G., thus, stands for the purity 
of hereditary social orders, and declares that the intermixture 
of blood leads definitely to hell( narake niyatarn vaso bhavati’ti., 
B.G. 1. 44). This amounts to saying that each of the four 
classes is biologically different, having well-marked nature, 
aptitude and function, and the intermixture of blood is fraught 
with disastrous consequences. It would, thus, appear that the 
B.G. through its theory of the divine origin of social orders 
and the doctrine of divinely ordained duties of men (presumably 
based on the natural qualities and aptitudes of people) tries 
to provide a religious and moral justification for the traditional 
belief in a hereditary division of society. 

It is not difficult to see that the approach of Buddhism 
m this respect is basically opposed to that of the B.G. Buddha 
m unmistakable language asserts the biological unity of man- 
kihd and makes a radical departure from the traditional con¬ 
cept of hereditary division of society. In the Vaseftha Sutta 
(M. II. 196; Sn. 112-121) Buddha explains at great length 
that^ there are no distinguishing characteristics of genus and 
species among men as are found in the case of grass, trees, 
insects, moths, fish, reptiles, birds, beasts etc. The apparent 
divisions made among people are but nominal or conventional 
(samanha). To quote a few verses of the above Sutta: ‘‘Not 
as regards their hair, head, ears, eyes, mouth, nose, lips, 
ro\As..nor as regards their hands, feet, fingers, nails, calves, 
ig s, colour or voice are there marks constituting species, 
asm the case of other species. Difference there is among other 
enffiodied beings, but amongst men, this is not the case; the 
difference amongst men is merely nominal.”2 jhen it is finally 
concluded in clear terms: “Not by birth does one become a 
Brahmin,norby birth does one become a non-Brahmin. By 

wor one becomes a Brahmin and by work does one become 
a non-Brahmin. By work one becomes a peasant and by work 
does one become an artisan. By work one becomes a merchant 
and by work does one become a messenger. 


1. Manusmrti III. i8 go 

2. Sn. II 5 .’ 

3 . Sn, 120. 
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In view of such clear statements, the remark of Chalmers 
cannot but be considered apposite when he says: “Herein, 
Gotama was in accord with the conclusion of modern biolo¬ 
gists that ^The Anthropidae* are represented by the single genus 
and species, ‘Man’—a conclusion which was the more remar¬ 
kable inasmuch as the accident of colour did not mislead 
Gotama.”^ Likewise Professor Malalasekera and Professor 
Jayatilleke observe: ‘'Buddhism is in accord with the findings 
of the modern biologists who exploded the doctrines of racism 
and would urge the biological unity of mankind in support 
of the concept of a common humanity.”^ Buddhism, thus, cuts 
at the very root of the so-called fundamental distinctions 
based on inborn aptitudes and abilities of men. Men are not 
divided inherently by birth but are distinguished on the basis 
of the profession they choose, and this distinction also is by no 
means fundamental or divine but merely nominal or conven¬ 
tional (samanna). 

As regards the statements about the purity of caste and 
disastrous consequences of the intermixture of blood, Buddha 
not only questions the validity of caste-purity but also cites 
historical examples of the intermixture of blood having no 
disastrous consequences whatsoever. It is pointed out that 
one cannot be certain whether caste-purity was strictly observed 
by one’s parents and grandparents even up to the seventh 
generation.^ Devala, the Dark, having come to know about 
the false and evil view (papakarn ditthigatamj of the seven 
Brahmin sages about the superiority of the Brahmins, 
approaches them and asks whetlier they know for certain that 
their parents and grandparents remained strictly con6ned, in 
matters of sexual relation, to their own caste even up to the 
seventh generation, to which they answer in the negative.** 
Thus the boast of caste-purity is shown to be based on 
ignorance. 


1. 

346. 

2. 


3. 


4. 


‘The Madhura Sutta concerning Caste* in J. R. A. S., 

Buddhism and the Race Question, p. 37, 

M. II. 156. 

M. II. 155-156. 


1894, p. 
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Buddha in repudiating caste-distinction draws attention 
to the prenatal growth of a child and shows that those who 
indulge in vain talks about caste-distinctions ignore the im¬ 
portant consideration that the psychic factor or the spirit 
(gandhabba)i seeking rebirth in conjunction with the genetic 
factors derived from the parents cannot be said to have any 
c^te. The birth of a child according to Buddhism is due to 
the combination of the psychic factor resulting from the im- 
pre^tons of previous lives and the genetic factors derived from 
both parents. Obviously then, it is futile to speak of the class 
or caste of an individual on the basis of the parental factors 
leaving aside the essential factor of his personality, which in¬ 
deed IS beyond class or caste. 

Buddha further cites cases of the intermixture of blood 
which, on the one hand, expose the falsity of caste-purity 
and, on the other, explode the myth of the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of the intermixture of castes. Ambattha, a Brahmin 
youth conceited because of his high Brahmin lineage, does 
not observe the usual courtesies while talking to Buddha 
smee he considers himself as belonging to a class superior to 
that of the latter. But Buddha points out to him in the course 
of the conversation; ‘ If one were to follow up your ancient 
name and lineage on the father’s and the mother’s side, it 
would appear that one of your ancestors was the son of one 
of the slave-girls of the Sakyas.” * It is, however, important to 
note that Buddha adds at the same time that the said son 
of the slave-g.rl, namely. Kanha was a great sage (ularo .so 
Kanho isi, D. I. 96). The intermixture of blood is thus 
s own to have pioduced no disastrous consequence. Ambattha 
himself is described as a highly accomplished scholar, expert 
m all the different branches of Brahminical learning and equal 
in scholarship to his teacher, Pokkharasati.‘ 

As regards ihe divine origin of social order, Buddha 


.. For a discussion on the Buddhist concept of -gandhabba’ see 
Professor Wijesekera’s ‘Vedic Gandharva and Pali Gandhabba’ in U.C.R. 
Vol. III. No. 1,1945, pp. 73-107. 

2. M. II. 157. 
j. D.I. 92. 

4. D.I. 87. 
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explains to the Brahmin student, Assalayana (Skr. Asvalayana ) 
that men of all classes including those of the Brahmin are 
alike born of human parents, and it is ridiculous to associate 
the birth of anyone with the divinity.^ Referring further 
to the possibility of the intermixture of castes, Buddha points 
out that there would be no mark or characteristic to in¬ 
dicate a caste-distinction in the event of a progeny born of 
an intercaste relation.“ 

Thus, by referring to the intermixture of blood not 
only as a possibility but also as an historical fact, Buddha 
shows that the claim of caste-purity is not a fact but a fiction. 
The superstition of the disastrous consequences of the inter¬ 
mixture of blood is also shown to be baseless on grounds of 
factual evidence, and it is established that there is a 
fundamental biological unity in the entire human race, and 
all distinctions of class or caste are merely conventional or 
nominal (samahha). 

{B) The Sociological Point of View :— 

The B.G. conception of society is a static one with four 
fundamental and absolute divisions in it. The duties of each 
of the four classes are fixed and the origin, order and 
arrangement of society are explained in terms of divinity. In 
all these respects the Buddhist approach is quite different. 

As against the creationist and static conception of society. 
Buddhism puts forward a dynamic and evolutionary view of 
it. The fourfold division of society is by no means absolute 
and fundamental according to Buddhism. Buddha by drawing 
attention to the existing social order in other places says: 
“Among the Yonas and Kambojas and others living in the 
bordering territories there are only two classes (dveva vanna) , 
namely, the masters and the slaves,”^ and even this dis¬ 
tinction is not rigid, for “one who is a master may become 
a slave and one who is a slave may become a master’* 
(ayyo hutva daso hoti daso hutva ayyo hoti’ti., M. II. 149). 


I. M.II. 148. 

M.II. 153-154. 
3. M.II. 149. 
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The tlieory of the divine origin of the social order is also 
discarded and in place of it we find an evolutionary account 
of society^ (though presented in a mythological garb), which 
explains the development of occupational groups at a certain 
stage of social evolution. It is not possible here to give tliis 
long narrative (D. III. 80—98), but those who are con¬ 
versant with it cannot fail to note that despite its 
mythological form, it contains a kernel of historical truth 
and makes an attempt to offer an evolutionary account of 
the growth of society and its functional groups. Professor 
Rhys Davids referring to this account observes: “We may 
not accept the historical accuracy of this legend. Indeed 
a continual note of good-humoured irony runs through tlie 
whole story. But it reveals a sound and healthy insight and 
is much nearer to the actual facts than the Brahmin legend 
it was intended to replace. 

The divine origin of the social, order being rejected, the 
B.G. theory of a divinely ordained specific duty (svadharma) 
for each class (B.G. XVIII, 41-49) also falls to the ground. We 
have already noticed (supra, pp. 494-5) how Buddha criticises 
this concept of prescribed duties and considers such an 
imposition of specific duties on people as an unwarranted act 
of the Brahmin priesthood. This act according to him is as 
uncalled for as the imposition of a share of meat on a poor 
destitute person without his desire and yet with the command 
that he must eat it and pay for the same.^ Thus, as against 
the B.G., which on the plea of men being born with special 
aptitudes for their hereditary professions, makes it obligatory 
or them to follow the professions of their own social orders 
even if the professions be morally defective (sadosam api 
B.G. XVIII. 48), Buddhism neither considers the hereditary 
profession as obligatory nor does it sanction the practice of 
all professions irrespective of moral considerations. We have 
seen (supra, p. 495) that certain professions which are 
considered morally wrong are forbidden and people are 


1. D.III. 84-97. 

2. Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, s.B.B. Vol II., p. 106. 

3. M. II. 181. 
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advised to adopt only a rightful means of livelihood (samma 
ajiva) . 

It may again be noticed that the B.G. in keeping with 
its conservative character adheres to the traditional view^ that 
menial service is the natural obligatory duty of a Sudra 
(paricaryalmakana karma sudrasya’pi svabhavajam, B.G. 
XVIII. 44). But Buddhism disregarding the traditional 
division of society and recognising full well the importance 
of the economic factor clearly points out that the ability 
to command the service and labour of others depends not on 
the birth in a so-called superior social order but on the 
possession of sufficient wealth. An individual of whatsoever 
class can solicit service from all classes, if he commands 
enough wealth. Even a iSudra can, thus, keep a Brahmin 
servant and engage him in menial work.^ None is superior 
or inferior by virtue of mere birth. It is concluded in clear 
terms: “This being so, all these four classes are equal, there is 
no distinction whatsoever among them in this respect” (evarn 
sante ime cattdro varind samasamd honti. Nesam ettha kinci 
nanakaranam samanupassami’ti., M.M. II. 89). 

(C) The Religious Point of View :— 

Notwithstanding its conservatism, the B.G. in religious 
matters seems to adjust itself to the growing influence of new 
thought movements like Buddhism and Jainism. Like them 
it also opens the door of salvation to all people i gnoring 
the distinctions of class, creed and sex. Krsna says: “Those 
who take refuge in me, O Arjuna, though they are lowly 
born, women, Vaisyas as well as Sudras, they also attain to 
the highest goal.”3 according to the Bhagavata 

Parana, it is out of special consideration for women, Sudras 
and nominal Brahmins, who had no access to the three 
Vedas, that the composition of the entire MB. (including 
the B.G.) was undertaken.^ Whatever the case may be, it 


1. Ait. Brahmana VII. 29; Manusmrti VIII* 413 and 41.p 

2. M. II. B4-85. 

3. B.G. IX. 32. 

4. strisudradvijabandhunam trayi na srutigocara... 

iti bharatam akhyanain krpaya niuniaa kitam., Bl ag. Purana, 
I. 4. 25. 
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is evident that the B.G. relaxes the rigour of caste with 
regard to the practice of religion. 

It may also be worth noticing that despite its advo¬ 
cacy of hereditary professions, it makes no mention of the 
intrinsic superiority or inferiority of any profession. It rather 
emphasises that “man attains perfection devoted each to his 
own duty” (B.G. XVIII. 45). It is further said that “all 
actions are associated with (more or less) defects as fire by 
smoke” (B.G. XVIII. 48) and so what is important is the 
intellect with which the work is done rather than the mere 
outer action.i This idea is conveyed more explicitly in the 
MB. m the course of the dialogue between the Brahmin and 
the meat-seller (MB., Vanaparva, 206-215) wherein the 
laner, who discharges his duty devotedly for the good of 
others, IS not only defended but is considered superior to tlv> 
Brahmin practising penance for his own selfish purpose. 

between the pedlar and Jajali 
(MB., Sant.parva 260-263), the former is found to justify 
his own profession of pedlary. This line of thought is, no 
doubt, primarily aimed at justifying the validity of here¬ 
ditary professions; It nevertheless undermines ihe intrinsic 
superiority and inferiority attached to different professions 

tto t K m';. ‘be new trends of 

Sou k J"biism, though 

7<£Zn. " ‘be orthodL 

The relaxation exhibited by the B.G. is by no means 
unmiportant m view of the strict rigidity preai-d by foe 
Brahmanical priesthood in this respect. We may for 

IbourT’ Z '" ‘be views of the latter 

about the status of the gudra which would indicate foe 

extent to which the B.G. has ledurcrl • vi- i • 
r.f -oi ^ A , 'eauced the rigidity and rigour 

of socal order. According Airareya Brahmana? a, 


1. DQrena hy avaram karma buddhiyogad dhananjaya. 

B.G. II. 49. j / > 

2. (gudrah; anyasya presyah kamoUhapyo ya.hak.imavadhyh, 

Ait. Brail.VII. 29. ’ ’ 
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well as the Manusmrti^, the Sudra is said to be created by 
God for the sake of serving others—a belief shared by the 
B.G. as well.2 But the Brahmanical orthodoxy goes furtlier 
and deprives the Sudra of religious freedom as well. 
Manusmrti quite explicitly says that a Brahmin ^‘who 
imparts religious instruction to him (aSudra)or dictates to 
him a religious observance sinks along with him into a hell 
called Asarnvrta.’’^ Brahmins should not even recite the 
sacred texts in the presence of Sudras (Sudrajanasairuiidhau).^ 
A Brahmin teacher is to be condemned if he has a Sudra 
as his 'pupil (sudrasisyo guruh)® Unlike other castes, a 
Sudra has no right to be initiated® nor to have religious 
ceremonies performed for himself.’ Naturally, therefore, the 
door of salvation is altogether closed for him. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana goes to the extent of saying that a Sudra 
is untruth itself.® Ghurye rightly observes referring to the 
Manusmrti: “Manu declares roundly that a Sudra cannot 
commit an offence causing loss of his caste, so degraded was 
he. Where some kinds of spirituous liquors are forbidden to 
the members of the twice-born castes, the Sudra is left to 
himself. Evidently, the Sudra was regarded beyond the pale 
of moral influence. The Brahmin did not even condescend 
to expect of him an adherence to his high moral precepts.”® 
Now, in the light of all these strict laws debarring the Sudra 
from all religious instruction and precluding the very possi¬ 
bility of his salvation, the laxity of the B.G. in opening the 
door of salvation to him and granting him the possibility of 


1. Sudraip tu karayed ciSsyaiR...d^yayaiVa hi srsto’sau... 

Na...sudro dasyad vimucyate, nisargajarn hi tat tasya... 

Manusmrti VIII 413 & 4 H* 

2. paricaryatmakaip karma sudrasya’pi svabhavajam., 

B.G. XVIII. 44. 

3. Yo hy asya dharmam acastc yas caiVa’disati vratam; 
so’samvrtaip nama tamah saha tenaiVa majjati, Manusmrti IV. 81. 

4. Ibid. IV. 99. 

5. Ibid. III. V56. 

6. Ibid. X. 4. 

7. Ibid. III. 178 and 179. 

8. Eggeling’s translation, Part V, p. 446. 

Caste and Race in India, p. 84. 
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final release, is by no means insignificant. It appears that 
the B.G. in so doing tries to compromi.se with the changing 
tide of the time, though still holding fast to the traditional 
view that the inborn natural duty of a Sudra is to serve 
others. 

The case, however, is quite different with regard to 
Buddhism which openly challenge.s the prevalent dogmas of 
the Brahmanical religion. It seeks no compromise but 
complete freedom from the shackles of tradition. Not only 
does it open the door of salvation to all, regardless of class 
and creed, but it also emphasises their inherent equality, and 
considers caste-prejudice as an obstacle in the path of 
salvation. It was, indeed, a great venture on the part of 
Buddha to challenge the Brahmanical orthodoxy durin-^ those 
days. Brahmin priests were greatly perturbed to learn that 
“the recluse Gotarna proclaims the purity of all the four castes” 
(samano Gotamo catuvannim suddhim pannapeii, M. II. 
147), and came in a body for disputation.^ It is interesting 
to see how, with an element of irony and sarcasm, Buddha 
m his disputation with the Brahmins establishes the equality 
of all castes. He asks: “What do you think, O Brahmin 
can only a Brahmin by taking soap and going to the river 
wash his dirt but not a Ksatriya, a Vaisya or a Sudra?”^ 
The Brahmin naturally replies that it is not so. Buddha 
Aen adds; “Similarly, Q Brahmin, a man from the Ksatriya 
fam, y, Brahmin family, Vaisya family as well as Sudra 
family having adopted the Doctrine and Discipline preached 
by the Tathagata obtains the knowledge of the Noble Dor 
.n„e-. (M.II 183) Si™larly he 

kindled by all the four castes will be alike in flame, hue and 
brilliance (accima ceva vannava ca pabhassaro ca loc cit ) 
This simile of kindling fire of the same nature by different 
people and with different woods is commonly used by him.^ 
The king of Kosala once pointedly questioned him with 
regard to his teaching of the equality of castes: “There are 


1. M. II. 147-148. 

2. M. II. 182. 

3. M. il. 129-130, 152, 183 
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these four castes. Sir, the Ksatrlya, the Brahmin, the Vai^ya 
and the Sfidra. Let us suppose them to be imbued with 
the five forms of strenuous exertion to attain salvation. In 
this case, would there be any distinction, Sir, any difference 
among them?”^ Buddha using his usual simile of a fire 
says: “Here also. Sire, I do not admit any difference what- 
so-ever in regard to the nature of their salvation. Just as if. 
Sire, a man were to kindle a fire with dry herbs, and 
another with diy Sal wood, and a third with dry mango 
wood, and a fourth with dry fig wood—what think you. 
Sire, would these diverse fires kindle with diverse woods 
show any difference whatsoever in respect of their flame, 
hue and brilliance?” {loc. dl,). The King naturally says: 
“No difference at all. Sir.” {/oc, cit.) Buddha then adds: 
“Even so. Sire, is the inward illumination which is kindled 
by effort and nursed by strenuous exertion. I declare that 
there is no difference whatsoever herein with regard to their 
salvation.”*^ 

It is, moreover, pointed out by Buddha that any preju¬ 
dice of caste or clan is an obstacle in the way of salvation. 
It is clearly regarded as a bondage. Buddha addressing 
Ambattha says: “Whosoever, Ambattha, is bound by caste-pre¬ 
judices or clan-prejudices...is far removed from the way of 
the highest salvation. By casting aside the bond of caste-pre¬ 
judices or clan-prejudices, Ambattha, the highest salvation 
is realised”^ 

All men irrespective of caste stand alike before the 
moral law. The moral reward or punishment is meted out 
in accordance with the good or evil conduct of the man and 
not according to his caste-status. People are born in heaven 
or hell after death according as they perform meritorious or 
demeritorious deeds, regardless of their castes.^ Everyone with- 


1. M, II. 129. 

2. M. II. 130. 

3. Ye hi keci, Ambattha, jativadavinibadclha \a gottavadavinibaddha 
va...araka te anuttaraya vijjacaranasampadaya. Pahaya kho, Arnbatiha, 

jativadavinibaddham ca gottavadavinibaddham ca...anuttaraya, vijjacara¬ 
nasampadaya sacchikiriya h()ti’ti., D.I. 99-100. 

4. M. n.149-150. 
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out any consideration of caste is capable of moral and spiri¬ 
tual development. Everyone ‘^can develop within him loving 
thoughts towards all beings free from hatred and ill-will.”^ 
Thus, there is only one criterion of deciding the inferiority or 
superiority of man and that is the criterion of moral and 
spiritual progress. But, since moral and spiritual progress is 
equally open to all, there can be no fixity or rigidity in this 
classification. Men are always changing and are capable of 
change. 

{D) Conclusions 

All this indicates that the entire attitude of Buddhism 
in respect of caste is radically opposed to the traditional 
view of the Brahmanical orthodoxy, whereas the B.G., 
in spite of granting certain concessions, is too conser- 
vative in its tone and spirit to break away radically from the 
traditional belief in the hereditary and hierarchical caste-system. 
Buddhism, as Professor Rhys Davids rightly points out, 
“Ignores completely and absolutely all advantages and disad¬ 
vantages arising from birth, occupation or social status and 
sweeps away all barriers and disabilities arising from the 
arbitrary rules of mere ceremonial or social impurity.”* It 
would not, therefore, be fair to place Buddhism and the B.G. 
on the same footing merely on the ground that the latter, 
as compared to the strict Brahmanical orthodoxy, makes cer- 
tain relaxations. It is difficult to agree with Professor 
t>. Kadhaknshnan who by giving a different twist to the heredi¬ 
tary account of caste in the B.G. on the one hand, and 
y underrating the signi ficance of the open Buddhistic repudi¬ 
ation of It, on the other, tries to measure both the B.G. and 
Buddhism with the same scale. He says: Both attempt to 
relax the rigours of caste by basing it on a less untenable 
foundation. * He seems to have ignored or, at least, underra¬ 
ted the repeated teaching of Buddha about the equality of 
men born low and high, when he pronounces the view that 


1. M.II. 151. 

2. Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, S.B.B. Vol. I, p. 100. 

3. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. ^ 26 , 
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“the religion of Buddha is an aristocratic one”^, We, on the 
basis of the discussion set fordi in the preceding pages, cannot 
but come to the conclusion that the B.G., despite its effort to 
adjust itself with the new movements of thought, does not give 
up its orthodoxy and remains by and large conservative in its 
outlook, whereas Buddhism departs radically from tradition 
challenging the views of the Brahmanical orthodoxy and pro¬ 
pounds in unmistakable language the equality of all men. 

The Problem of War :— 

(,'l) The War Looked from the Moral Point of View: 

The B.G., evidently, is presented as an exliortation to 
prepare the despondent Arjuna to fight. It naturally seeks to 
establish the righteousness of war in many and varied ways. 

It is important to note at the very outset that the despon¬ 
dency of Arjuna was purely on moral grounds. He was 
afraid not of his enemies but only of moral sins. Being touched 
with utter compassion (krpaya parayaVisto, B.G.I 28) at the 
sight of his kinsmen (svajanam, loc, cit,) , he utters with sad¬ 
ness: “Alas, what a great sin (mahat papam) are we resolved 
to commit in being prepared to slay our own kinsmen out of 
greed for the enjoyment of kingdom.”- “Though they (the 
kinsmen standing as enemies) do not see the evil (dosam; 
resulting from the destruction of the family and the sin 
(patakam) accruing from treachery to friends, why should 
we not have the wisdom to turn away from this sin (papad 
asman nivartitum) “Only sin (papam eva) shall we incur 
by killing these evil-doers (atatayinah) Thus, over and 
over again Arjuna expresses his concern for the same moral 
sin and wants to know for certain wherein lies the 
moral good (^^rcyah). He says: “I do not see any good 
(sreyo) in killing kinsmen in the fight.“Tell me for 


1. Ibid.. 

2 . B.G. 1 . -tv 
B.G. I. :j8 and 39. 
B.G. I. 36. 

BG. I. 3,. 
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certain whatever be the good (sre>ali) .’’i “Tell me then 
decisively the one thing whereby' I mav attain to the 
good (sreyo).”2 Krsna, therefore, has to convince him on 
moral grounds that his fighting against evil-doers involves no 
sin. So he tells Arjuna in clear terms: ‘-You shall not 
thus incur sin” (nai’varn papam avapsyasi, B.G.II.38). “You 
shall cross over all sins by the boat of wisdom alone” (sarvani 
jnanaplavcnai’va vrjinain saintarisyasi, B.G.IV.36). “He who 

works having given up attachment... is not touched by sin” 

(hpyate na sa papcna. B.G.V.lU). On the contrary, “If you 
do not fight this righteous battle, then having fallen from your 

U avapsyasi B.G. 

11.38). Krsna claims to teach Arjuna the way whereby the 
latter would really attain the supreme good (sreyah param 
avapsyatha, B.G.III.ll). Thus there is no doubt ' thm the 

s also on moral considerations. In other words, the B G 
ntends to show that war is compatible with morality. 

(B) Is the B.G. Reference to War Allegorical? 

Some admirers and followers of the B.G. seem to appre- 
hend some difficulty in the above position and try to obLure 
nd mystify this plain teaching of the B.G. bv suggesting that 
war IS not intended to be taken literally but only allegorically. 

f noieV / well-known champion of non-violence and 

a noted admirer and devoted follower of the B.G. puts forth 

his comment as follows: “I felt that it (the B.G.) was not 

hde of physical warfare 

It described the dual that perpetually went on in the hearts of 

mankind, and that physical warfare was brought in merely 
to make the description of the internal duel more alluring.”- 
b. Radhakrishnan attempting a further amplification of the 
same view observes: “The life of the soul is symbolised by 
the battlefield ofKuruksetra and the Kauravas are the ene¬ 
mies who impede the progress of the soul. Arjuna attempts 


I B.G. II. 7. 

->. B.G. III. cf. V. I. 

3. Gita, tliG Moth<'>, Edited by jag Parvesh Chander, p. -p 
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to recapture the kingdom of man by resisting the temptations 
and controlling the passions. The path of progress is through 
suffering and self abnegation. Arjuna tries to evade the 
rigorous ordeal by subtle arguments and spacious excuses. 
Krsna stands for the voice of God, delivering his message in 
thrilling notes, warning Arjuna against dejection of spirit. ^ 
According to this allegorical interpretation of his the word 
‘dharniaksetre’ used in the opening verse of the B.G. symbo¬ 
lises ‘‘the world,...the battleground for a moral stmggle, ^ 
though, literally, it is evident that it is used as an epithet of 
the battle-field, Kuruksetra, tlie well-known abode of Vedic 
religion. Similarly when the narrative proceeds and the fact 
of K.rsna and Arjuna blowing their conches, seated in the 
chariot, is mentioned (B.G.1.14), Radhakrishnan is tempted 
to see an allegorical significance in it. He says: “Throughout 
the Hindu and the Buddhist literatures, the chariot stands for 
the psychophysical vehicle. The steeds are the senses, the 
reins their controls, but the charioteer, the guide is the 
spirit or real self, atman. Krsna the charioteer, is the spirit 
in us.”^ 

These attempts at allegorical explanation may be quite 
ingenious but are not satisfactory, since it is almost impo¬ 
ssible to provide similar explanations for all the different war¬ 
riors of the two parties mentioned by name, for the various 
paraphernalia of war referred to in a realistic way and for 
the entire sequence of events described in the course of the 
narrative. In fact, if the allegorical or metaphorical inter¬ 
pretation is accepted, the B.G. loses all its relevance to the 
context in which it is fitted in the MB. and which it itself 
presupposes and reflects throughout the text. Professor Jayatilleke 
criticising this metaphorical interpretation of Radhakrishnan has 
rightly pointed out that “the greater majority of the passages 
containing references to war, far from admitting of a meta¬ 
phorical interpretation have sense only when taken literally. On 
the other hand, the few passages which may possibly be in- 


1. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 520-521. 

2. The Bhagavadgita, p, 79. 

3. Ibid. p. 85. 
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terpreted metaphorically are so interpreted only at the cost of 
obscuring their meaning especially when we consider their 
contexts.”^ 

At one place Radhakrishan points out a difficulty in the 
literal interpretation of war (yuddha) and tries to show tliat 
metaphorical meaning alone can resolve the difficulty. Com¬ 
menting on the line ‘tasmat sarve^u kalesu mam anusmara 
yudhya ca’ (therefore, at all times remember me and fight, B.G. 
yill. 7), he says : “It is not fight on the material plane that 
IS intended here for it cannot be done at all times. It is 
the fight with the powers of darkness that we have to carry 
on perpetually. 2 jsjow this difficulty is an imaginary one. 
^ e phrase ‘sarvesu kalesu’ which qualifies the nearest verb, 
^anusmara’ has unnecessarily been imagined to qualify the 
other verb yudhya . The purport of the verse is to empha¬ 
sise the remembrance of God at all times, signifying utter 
resignation of the mind and intellect to God, as the subsequent 
expression, ^mayy arpitamanobuddhih’ makes it evident. 
Moreover, even if the phrase ‘sarvesu kalesu’ is admitted to 
1 y the verb yudhya , it may not mean anything more 
t an a usual figure of speech implying remembrance of God 
w enever Arjuna has to fight, just as the phrase ^always speak 
iie truth’ implies that one should speak truthfully whenever 
one has to speak (and not that one should go on speaking 
perpetually without a pause). 


j-ffi effort to extricate the B.G. from the aforesaid 

ithculty IS made by Nataraja Guru who, though accepting 
tte tact of actual war, makes the plea that the background 
ot war should not be taken to impair ‘the wisdom teaching’ 
ot the B.G. He urges “that in the study of the Gita the 
blemish of the canvas should not be attributed to the picture 
in the mind of the painter. The canvas here was the histori¬ 
cal setting of the Mahabharata war as described in the epic 
poem, and the painting was the wisdom teaching that Yyasa 
wanted to transmit to future generations through this 


1. Some Aspects of Gita and Buddhist Ethics inU.C.R., Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 2 & 3, pp. 144-45. 

2. The Bhagavadgita, p. 229. 
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medium.’*1 This observation of Nataraja Guru amounts to 
saying that Vyasa, the author of ^the wisdom teaching’ (the 
B.G.) has not displayed his wisdom in selecting the approp¬ 
riate background for this teaching and that the background 
or the context is ill-chosen. We, however, have shown (supra, 
pp. 6-7) by citing many other instances from the MB. that 
its author was really anxious to bring out as proimnently as 
possible his commendation for the relentless discharge of one s 
own duty (svadharma) at all costs and in all situations and 
that the background for this teaching (which the B.G. repre¬ 
sents ) is well-chosen, since by weaving it with the central 
theme of the epic, viz. the war itself, the author secures for 
it the desired prominence. Moreover, by placing Arjima 
against his own kinsmen, relatives, friends and the teacher, 
the author adds further to the poignancy of the occasion and 
thereby establishes the importance of the relentless perfor¬ 
mance of one’s duty all the more. Nataraja Guru perhaps by 
referring to ‘the wisdom teaching’ intends to emphasise the 
elements of knowledge and renunciation and the descriptions 
of ideal seers and yogins found in the B.G. But we have 
already shown that these elements are there in the B.G. m 
view of its compromising character, and amidst all other 
elements, its activistic note comes out most prominently. In 
the words of the MB. itself it is said to be characteristically 
activistic (pravrttilak^nal caiva dharmo narayanatmakah, 
MB., Sand. 347. 80-81)*, though embodying briefly the tenet 
of renunciation as well.^ 

Thus there is hardly any doubt that the B.G. speaks^ of 
war in the literal sense as being compatible with morality. 
We may now see how the B.G. argues its case and how it 
stands in comparison with the Buddhist attitude to war. 

( C) The Line of Argument Adopted by the B.G.\ 

We have noticed that acdvism is the keynote of the 
B.G. and in the course of highlighting this teaching the B.G. 


I. The Bhagavadgita, preface, p. ix. 

12. Yatinam ca’pi yo dharma^i sa te purvarn nrpottama 

kathito hari-gitasu samasavidhikalpitali., M.B.j ^anti. 341 ^* 53 « 
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puts forward the doctrine of prescribed duty (svadharma) 
for each class in society. Every individual is required to 
perform his own duty relentlessly and dispassionately irrespec¬ 
tive of the consequences, for man is to attain perfection by 
discharging his own duty (sve-sve karmany abhiratah sarn- 
siddhirn labhate narah, B.G. XVTII. 45) with a detached view 
(asaktabuddhih, B.G. XVIII. 49). Now to fight gallantly in 
the battle and not to run away from it is one of the prescrib¬ 
ed duties of a Ksatriya. The B.G. enumerates the duties of a 
Ksatriya as follows : ‘ Heroism, valour, fortitude, skilfulness, 
not running away even from the battle (yuddhe ca’py apala- 
yanam), charity and lordship—are the natural duties of a 
Ksatriya.”^ 

We have noted already that from its different 
standpoints of knowledge, devotion and action (without 
concern for the fruit), the B.G. reinforces the same teaching 
of the disinterested discharge of one’s own duty. Thus from 
all these standpoints Arjuna is exhorted to remain firm to his 
duty of fighting. From a metaphysical point of view, he is 
reminded of the eternal and indestructible nature of the self 
and asked not to be perturbed by the physical destruction of 
the destructible body.^ The true self is not slain when 
body is slain (na hanyate hanyamane sarire, B.G. H- 20)- 
“Weapons do not cut this (self), nor does the fire burn itv 
it is uncleavable, incombustible...eternal, all-pervading, fii*!^? 
immovable and everlasting.”^ Thus by pointing out the 
inevitability of the destruction of the physical body, on the 
one hand and the impossibility of the destruction of the eter¬ 
nal metaphysical self, on the other, Arjuna is asked to remain 
firm and unflinching in his duty of fighting. Krsna says • 
“These bodies of eternal, imperishable and incomprehensib 
soul are said to be perishable. Therefore, fight, O Arjnna 
(tasmad yudhyasva bharata).”'^ Again from the devotiona 


I, Sauryam tejo dhrtir daksyarn yuddhe ca’py apalayan^m 

danam isvarabhavas ca ksatram karma svabhavajam.. 

B.G. XVin* 4 j 

j. B.G. II. 11 -3(>- 
B.G. 11 . 23 & 24. 

B.G. II. 18. 
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duty of fighting on other grounds as well. He points out that 
to follow the prescribed duty (svadharma) of fighting is firstly, 
in keeping with the noble traditions of the royal sages; 
secondly, virtuous, enough to lead to heaven and thirdly, 
glorious enough to establish fame on the earth. Thus it is 
^tnphasised that this line of action has come down through 
tradition (paraniparapraptam, B.G.IV.2) of the royal sages 
rajarsayah, loc. cit .). It is said that “for a Ksatriya there is no 
good higher than a righteous fight”,^ and for him it is like “an 
open door to heaven “ (svargadvaram, apavram B.G. II. 32) . 
The B.G., as also the MB., in keeping with the teaching of 
the prescribed duty (svadharma) hold that a warrior follo- 
wing his royal duty (rajadharma) and a contemplative seer 
ollowing the duty of a recluse (yatidharma) reach the same 
goal. We have already referred to the declaration of the 
•G. j:hat both these paths lead to the same goal (nihsreya- 
sakarav ubhau, B.G.V.2; yat sahkhyaih prapyate sthajiam tad 
yogair api gamyate, B.G.V.5). The MB. also proclaims in 
t o same vein: “O thou best of men, there are only these 
two who pierce the constellation of the sun ( reach the sphere 
of Brahman); the one is the recluse who is endowed with 
yoga ^^d the other is the warrior who falls fighting in the battle¬ 
field. ”2 They should, therefore, confine themselves to their 
respective duties. “The duty of a K§atriya is to take the rod 
and not to shave the head,” (danda eva hi rajendra ksatra- 
dharrno na mundanam, MB., Santi.23.46). “He is called a 
K§atriya because he protects from destruction” (ksatad yo 
vai trayati’ti sa tasmat ksatriyah smrtah MB.XII.29.138) . To 
fall from this duty is to incur ill-fame or dishonour for ever 
and “for a man of repute, ill-feune is worse than death” 
( sambhavitasya cakirtir maranad aiiricyate, B.G. 11.34). In 
short, desisting from fighting “is neither trodden by noble 
ones, nor is it conducive to heaven nor can it give rise to 


I . dharmy^ dhi yuddhac chreyo’nyat ksatriyasya na vidyate 
B.G., II- 31 

2. Dvav imau purusavyaghra suryaman^alabhrdinau; 
parivrad yogayuktas ca rane ca’bhimukho hatah., 

32. 65. MB. Udyoga. 
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fame.”i Arjuna is therefore clearly told: “If you do not fight this 
righteous battle you shall fall from duty and fame an in u 
sin .”2 On the other hand, the participation m war would 
do good in any case: “If slain, you shall go to heaven and i 
victorious, you shall enjoy the earth” (hato va prapsyasi 
svargam iitva va bhoksyase mahim, B.G-II.37). , . • 

In his further attempt to encourage and persuade Arjuna 
to fight, Krsna in his capacity of the all-knowing 
Lord^ reveals before him the destiny of the people assembl 
there for the battle and points out that it is uti e ? 

to think that merely on accoimt of his desisUng rom g , 
the battle would be avoided and the lives of these people 
would be saved. In keeping with the line of argument that 
the evil-doers (atatayinah) are killed by their own 
conduct and the man who is merely 

killing is not guilty of the sin (infra, pp^ - )> ^ ^ 

exhorts him to follow his duty and earn Ae g ry 
warrior. He says: “Even without you, all the 
arrayed in the opposing armies shall cease to e. • ’ 

stand up, and obtain fame by conquering | 

a prosperous kingdom. They are already kiUed by -e alone 
be merely instrumental (nimittamatram), O 

Irjuna is told to be wise enough to realise the true dmy 

of a Ksatriya, with, the natural endowment o of him 

and not to allow his egotism and emotion to ^ 

( nirmamo bhutva yudhyasva vigatajvarah, • ' . .j^^ed 

if on the other hand he, on account of his vismn 

with egotism ( ahahkara), fails to exercise his wis oi ^ 

from following his natural duty, it is pointed ou , 
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dhani, 

mayaiVai”te nihatah 


purvam 


eva nimittamatram 


bhava savyasacin, 

B.G. XI. 32-33- 
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not be possible for him in tliat egoistic state to keep control 
over his natural urge for long and ultimately he will be com¬ 
pelled by his nature to fight —the only difference being that 
Itt the latter case he will fight with a fever (>f emotion and 
egotism and not dispassionately with the wisdom of his right¬ 
ful duty, as Krsna wants him to do. Thus he is clearly 
told: “If indulging in egotism (ahaiikaram a'ritya) you think 
I will not fight , vain is this conceited resolve of yours, since 
nature will impel you.’’* 

(Z)) The Problem of Freedom and Predestination: — 

The last argument stated above has given rise to a feel¬ 
ing that the B.G., in contradiction to its entire ethical teach¬ 
ing, sounds a note of determinism or predestination. Scholars 
have expressed opposite views in this respect. S. Radhakrish- 
nan commenting on B.G. III. 33 (prakrtim yanti bhutani 
nigrahah kirn karisyati) observes: “This verse seems to sug¬ 
gest the omnipotence of nature over the soul and requires us to 
act according to our nature.”^ Similarly in his comment on B.G. 
XI.33, he adds : “The writer seems to uphold the doctrine 
of Divine predestination and to indicate the utter helplessness 
and insignificance of the individual and the futility of his 
will and effort.”' He. however, seems to contradict himself 
when, commenting on B.G. XVI. 20, he speaks of the power 
of‘the Indwelling Spirit’ and roundly denies the doctrine of 
predestination. He remarks: “We are advised to shake off 
this denioniac nature. This does not mean predestination, for 
It IS said that it is always open to us to turn godward and 
achieve perfection. It is not impossible at any stage. The 
Indwelling Spirit is in each soul and that means the hope of 
immortality is always there.’"* Professor Jayatilleke, unlike 
^^adhakrishnan, argues consistently in support of determinism 
and concludes: “Man is thus impotent in the Gita, since. 


I . Yad ahankaram asritya na yotsya iti nianyasr 

mithyai’sa vyavasayas te prakrtJS tvam niyok?yati., 

B.G. XVIII. ->(). 

' 2 , The Bhagavadgita, p. 146. 
j. Ibid. p. 280. 

4. The Bhagavadgita, p. 340. 
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he is subject to the power of prakrti or svabhava. Garbe, 
on the other hand, expresses an opposite view. According to 
him “when it is said (III. 33) that ‘beings follow (their) 
nature’ and when at XVI. 1 and ff. there is a distinction made 
between men as those who are born to a divine (inheritance 
of) nature, and those to a demoniac one, this predestination 
is to be regarded as a working of the former karman. There 
is no word in the Gita of predestination as such; on the other 
hand the presupposition of moral freedom can be recognised 
as pervading the work quite through. One is entirely at 
liberty whether he would strive after a lower or after a 
higher ideal, 

We do not intend to enter into a digression by discuss- 
ing this much vexed question at any length. But in view of 
the issue involved being a vital one, we only wish to make 
it clear very brieBy that the B.G. despite some apparently con 
dieting statements tending to indicate deterministic ideas, does 
not on the whole seem to subscribe to a deterministic . view. 
None can doubt the truism that ‘either free-will is a fact or 
morality is a fiction’. It is difficult, to accept therefore, tl^t e 
B.G.which discusses moral problems at great length, emp asises 
the need for self-control and moral discipline, and prescribes 
different means of salvation, has left no room for the freedom 
of will. It is chiefly on account of the loose uses of certain 
terms and a non-methodical treatment of the subject tl^t 
confusion is created and obscurity creeps in. But the diffi¬ 
culty can be resolved if we bear in mind the following acts. 

The word ‘prakrti’, which is one of the chie causes o 
confusion, is used by the B.G. in more than one sense. J^i es 
being regarded metaphysically as the lower nature o ^ e 
supreme reality (in contradistinction to the higher nature, viz. 
purusa)3, it is used in the sense of the sum-total of Ae 
impressions or dispositions of previous lives expressing itse in 
the form of inborn urges and tendencies. There is no ou t 


1. Some Aspects of Gita and Buddhist Ethics, in U.C.R. Vol. XIII 

No. 2 & 3, p. 141. 

2. I.A. Vol. 47, Supplement, p. 26. 

3. B.G. VII. 4 & 5. 
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that according to the B.G. impressions of Karmas are preser¬ 
ved and carried on to the next life.^ They partly in the form 
of the fruition of past karmas constitute the pre-determined 
destiny (daiva) of man and partly in the form of inborn dis¬ 
positions express themselves as urges and tendencies in man^. 
It is mainly in this sense that the word ‘ava^ah’ is used in the 
If this meaning of the word prakrti is borne in 
mind, then one can easily understand the correct position of 
the B.G. The purport of B.G. III. 33 is only to indicate 
that the self-mortification or the repression of natural urges 
and impulses is ultimately of no avail. This, however, does 
not imply that the B.G. rules out the possibility of sense-con¬ 
trol and discipline, since both in the preceding as well as the 
succeeding verses, it explains the method of acquiring self-con¬ 
trol. By speaking of the forceful character of the urges and 
tendencies of man, the B.G. only seeks to empheisise the need 
for great care in curbing the senses, as also the futility of 
undue repression and self-mortification. In II. 60, for example 
the B.G. referring to the forceful nature of the senses cautions 
us as follows: “The impetuous senses, O Arjuna, forcibly 
carry away the mind of even a striving wise man.’’^ But 
once it adds: “Having brought all of them under control, 
one should remain firm in yoga intent on me, for only he 
whose senses are under control can have his intellect firmly' 
settled. ^ Thereafter the B.G. proceeds to explain the stages 
through which one gradually controls his senses and the mind 
and reaffirms: “Therefore, the intellect of him, O Arjnna, 
whose senses are all withdrawn from their objects, is firmly 


1. Tatra taip buddhisaipyogani labhate paurvadchikam, B.G- ‘^ 3 * 

2. B.G. VI. 4C.45. 

3. Purvabhy^ena tenaiva hriyate hy avaso ’pi sah.,B.G. Vl. 44 i 
B.G. VIII. 19 and IX. 8. The fact that beings are born again and again 
being impelled by their own actions and not only by the fiat of a capri¬ 
cious God is indicated by B.G. IX. 9 where God is said to operate the 
process of evolution and dissolution in an indifierent and detached way 
(udasinavad asinam asaktam te§u karmasu). 

4. V^atato hy api kaunteya puru§asya vipascilah, 

indriyani pramathini haranti prasabharp manah., B.G. H* 

3. Tani sarvani samyamya yukta asita matparah, 

vase hi yasye’ndriyani tasya prajfia pratisthita, B.G. II. bi 
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be determined and not the instruments (nimittaj thereof. 
Arjuna is advised to be instrumental in the execution of a 
predetermined act (nimittamatram bhava savyasacin, B.G. XL 
33)^ though it is added that even without him the inevitable 
would be accomplished (rte’pi tvam na bhavisyanti sarve, 
B.G. XI, 32). 

Again it is not without significance that Arjuna is said 
to be impelled to take up arms by nature only when he 
were to allow himself to be swayed by egotism (ahahkaram 
aSritya. B.G. XVIII. 59). This may be an indication of the 
fact that according to the B.G. man is supposed to lose con¬ 
trol over himself only under the influence of weaker emotions. 

In the light of these considerations, we are inclined to 
think that the B.G., notwithstanding its use of somewhat 
deterministic expressions, does not on the whole deny the 
value of human effort and free-will. We may, however, con¬ 
cede the fact that unlike Early BuddhismS it emphasises the 
inherent nature and aptitude of man as also his destiny, 
born of his past deeds. 


(•^) The Concept of Righteous wan — 

Reverting to our original point, it is important to note 
that the war which Arjuna is exhorted to plunge in is not reck¬ 
less aggression but a righteous war(dharmya yuddha, B.G.11-81; 
dharmya saiigrama B.G. II. 33) aimed at fighting against evil¬ 
doers ( atatayinah, B.G. 1.36). Sankara means by it a war which 
is fought in defence of people (prajaraksanartham, S.B.G* H* 
31 )j and Ramanuja takes it in the sense of a war which is 
keeping with justice (nyayatah pravrttat yuddhat, R.B.G. 11-31)- 
Though the B.G. does not eiaborate this concept of a righteous 
war, yet it contains a clue whereby its view may be ascertained 
with reasonable plausibility. We have stated that Arjuna’s des¬ 
pondency was on moral grounds and he takes the stand that 
killing even of evil-doers (atatayinah) is sinful. He clearly 
says; ‘'Only sin shall we incur by killing these evil-doers 


_ 

I. For a discussion about the Buddhist approach to the 
free-will and its criticisms of different forms of determinism see Pro 
Jayatilleke’s ‘Some Aspects of Gita and Buddhist Ethics’ in U C. 
XIII- Nos. 2 and 3, p. i4iff. 
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‘criminals’ (atatayinah, B.G.I. 36) ^ though he still considers 
it sinful to kill them {loc, cit.). It is against this attitude of 
Arjuna that Kr§na imparts the teaching of the righteous fight 
(dharmyam saiigramam, B.G. 11. 33). Krsna (the incarnate 
God) himself is said to ‘‘assume birth for the protection of 
the righteous ones, destruction of the evil-doers and the esta¬ 
blishment of righteousness.”^ It is important to bear in 
mind that the establishment of righteousness (dharma) is said 
to be brought about by killing the evil-doers. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that war against evil-doers is called by the B.G. a 
righteous war (dharmyam saiigramam). This is how the B.G. 
tries to vindicate the righteousness of war. 

In view of this attitude of the B.G. to war, we may 
now see how the entire approach of Buddhism in this res¬ 
pect is basically different from that of the former. 

(F) Buddhist Attitude Diametrically opposed to that of the 
B.G.:— 

Neither does Buddhism accept the validity of the con¬ 
cept of prescribed duty (svadharma) nor does it believe in 
the possibility of disinterested warfare. Referring to the con¬ 
cept of prescribed duty taught by the Brahminical priesthood 
(and upheld by the B.G.) Buddha points out that he, in con¬ 
tradistinction to brahmins who teach the fourfold duty( cattari 
dhanani pannapenti, M. II. 180) teaches the supramundane 
Noble Doctrine as the only duty of man (ariya kho aham.. 
lokuttararn dhammarn purisassa sandhanaip pahnapemi, 

II. 181). This practice of holy life is alike meant for all 
without distinction. He does not lend countenance to the 
idea of adopting an unrighteous profession or means of liveli¬ 
hood imder the guise of prescribed duty. We have already 
seen (supra, pp. 494-5, 506-7) how he rejects the concept o 
divinely ordained or prescribed natural duties. 

Moreover he considers it impossible for a 
and enlightened man to commit moral sins. According to 
in no circumstance can a truly detached and disintereste 


I. 


Paritranaya sadhunam vinasaya ca duskrtam, IV 6. 

dharmasarhsthapanarthaya sambhavami yuge-yuge., B. 
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None of the arguments adduced by the B.G. in support 
of disinterested warfare appears to be tenable from the Bud¬ 
dhist point of view. From the metaphysical standpoint the 
B.G. argues on the basis of the indestructibility and eternity 
of the self. But the very existence of it is denied by 
Buddha. Even if the existence of the supramundane or 
transcendental self is admitted for argument’s sake, it cannot 
be said to have bearing on mundane acts prompted by 
passion and emotion. How then, can it be invoked for either 
justifying or condemning a mundane act? Indeed, in so 
doing one is led to an absurd position of moral anarchism. 
Professors Ranade and Belvalkar have noticed the absurdity 
involved in this absolutistic concept of the self. They observe: 
‘To say that Atman dies not is legitimate. To say that 
weapons cannot cut Him nor fire burn Him is also a legiti¬ 
mate varying of the phrase. But to argue that therefore the 
murderer is no murderer and there is nobody really responsible 
for his action is to carry this ‘sasvata’ or ‘Akriya’ doctrine to 
a point, which if seriously preached would be subversive of all 
established social institutions and religious sacraments.”^ The 
theological argument also fares no better in the Buddhist 
context than the metaphysical one. The existence of God 
being unacceptable and the theory of the divine origin of 
society as well as the doctrine of the divinely ordained duties 
of men being rejected, the question of serving God through 
the disinterested discharge of one’s divinely ordained duty 
loses its meaning. Again, the doctrine of action without 
concern for the fruit also seems to find no favour 

with Buddhism. We have already pointed out that 
according to Buddhism it is immaterial whether 
action is performed with an expectation, without an expec¬ 
tation, with and without an expectation or neither with nor 
without an expectation (asarn ce pi karitva,. .anasarn ce pi 
karitva. .asam ca anasarn ce pi karitva,...nevasam nan^am 
CC pi karitva, M. III. 138, 139). What matters is the fact 
whether the action is performed properly (yoniso) or im¬ 
properly (ayoniso). If one makes due efforts, the fire is boun 


History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 399* 
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force is considered merely foolish and this can win applause 
and fame only from fools. The truly enlightened one should 
not care for such fame and try to acquire true virtue and 
real fame. Thus Buddha observes: ‘^One may conquer a 
thousand of a thousand men in the battlefield, yet he, indeed 
is the noblest victor (sahgamajuttamo) who conquers his 
own single self.”^ It is again stated: ^‘One expressing no 
anger to the angry (really) wins a war difficult to win” 
(kuddharn appatikujjhanto sangamaip jeti dujjayarn, S. I. 
222). To resist force with force is only brutal and foolish 
and is, indeed, an indication of weakness. It is said: “That 
strength is really weakness w'hich is the strength of fools. 
There is none to counter the power of one protected by 
righteousness, ^ To keep oneself to righteousness in the 
face of provocation is really the highest feat and nothing Is 
higher than forgiveness.^ Thus the entire approach of 
Buddhism seems to be radically different from that of the 
B.G. 

The B.G. concept of righteous war (dharmyarn sangra- 
mam), according to which it is deemed morally right to fight 
against evil-doers, is also incompatible with the Buddhist ideal. 
In fact, according to the true Buddhist ideal, the phrase 
^righteous war’ cannot but be a contradiction in terms, since 
righteousness and war can hardly go hand in hand. In no 
circumstance is a true Buddhist to resort to violence. In the 
Kakacupama Sutta, Buddha says: ^‘Though^ monks, thieves 
and brigands were to cut limb by limb with a double-edged 
saw, even then one who defiles his mind (feels angry about 
it) 3 is not then the follower of my instructions.”^ With the 
same attitude of loving kindness the monk Punna goes to the 
place known as Sunaparanta,notorious for its cruel and callous 
people.® The bidding of Buddha is to meet anger with 
love and not with anger; evil wdth good and not with 


1. Dh. 103. 

2. Abalaip tam balam ahu yassa balabalain balaip, 
balassa dhammaguttassa pativatta na vijjati, S.I. 222. 

3. sadattha parama attha khantya bhiyyo na vijjati., S.I. 222. 

4. M. I. 129. 

M. nh 268-269. 
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evil He says- “Conquer anger with non-anger (love), 
evil with good; conquer the miser with generosity and the 
liar with truth.”‘This is the Buddhist ideal In so far as one 
compromise, with or deviate, from this ideal he deviates from 
the irue goal, whether he is a mock or a honseholder. The 
ideal of Lrality, if it is a true ideal, must 

the same for all men, since it is always 
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the Pali Canon Matali is silenced when it is pointed out to 
him by Sakka that man by meeting anger with anger only 
incurs sin (tass’cva tena papiyo yo kuddham patikujjhati, 
S 1.222 )j whereas in the B.G.jit is Arjuna who is silenced 
when he is told by Krsna that he (Arjuna) would incur sin 
if he gives up his duty of righteous battle.^ Thus it appears 
that by utilising fully the arguments of Matali Krsna wins over 
Arjuna and what is held inferior in Buddhism is given a 
superior status in the B.G. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the 
Buddhist ideal of morality has no room for war. Evidences 
are many where we find Buddha indicating either directly 
or indirectly his abhorrence of war. He conveys his views 
firstly by showing the futility, harmfulness and inconclusiveness 
of war, secondly by contrasting the use of physical force 
with the exercise of righteousness and thirdly by actual 
demonstration of the life of loving-kindness within the com¬ 
munity of monks. We may briefly illustrate these varied ways 
of expressing his views. 

On one occasion a dispute had arisen between the 
Sakyas and their blood brothers, the Koliyas over the waters 
of the river RohinI, which flowed between their territory. 
From both sides soldiers had assembled and a battle was to 
begin when Buddha personally intervened and stopped them by 
pointing out how foolish it was for them to destroy invaluable 
lives for a matter so trivial. Having been told on his inqui¬ 
ry that the sole cause of the dispute is the waters of 
river, he says: Why on account of some water of little worth 
would you destroy invaluable lives of these soldiers Tliis 
episode indicates how Buddha by pointing out the utter trivia¬ 
lity of the causes of war and its dreadful consequences ex¬ 
presses his abhorrence of war. We have already referred tu 
his view according to which war is said to be rooted m 
man’s selfish desire or passion, producing dreadful conse¬ 
quences both here as well as hereafter.^ 


I. 


1 . 


3 - 


Atha cct tvam imam dharmyam sangramam na kan?yasi,^ ^ 
tata^ svadharmarp kirtim ca hitva papam avapsyasi., B.G. oj 
T. V'. 4«2-i'4- 

M.r. 86-87. 
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In contradistinction to the B.G. Buddhism considers war 
to be harmful both for the victor as well as for the vanquish¬ 
ed. Commenting on the war between the Kings Ajatasattu 
and Pasenadi, Buddha says: ^‘Victory begets enmity and the 
vanquished lives in sorrow.”^ Moreover, as the victor has 
aroused enmity, war can never end in peace or be conclusive 
but would give rise to further wars. It is said: “The victor 
gets one who vanquishes him,...he who spoils is spoiled in 
his turn.”“ Buddha, therefore, declares: “Hatreds never 
cease by hatred in this world. By love alone they cease. 
This is an eternal law.”^ 

We have already quoted some verses wherein Buddha 
shows the inferiority of physical force in comparison with the 
strength of righteousness. One is called the noblest victor 
(sahgamajuttamo) by one’s perfect selfcontiol and not by 
fighting a thousand enemies in the battlefield.^ To take 
recourse to physical force is considered mere foolishness and an 
indication of weakness. No strength is greater than the 
strengh of righteousness and forgiveness.® At the ordination 
of the notorious robber, Ahgulimala, King Pasenadi exclaims 
with utter surprise: “Wonderful, Sir! marvellous. Sir! One 
whom I could not control, Sir, with rod or weapon, the same 
has been controlled by the Lord witliout rod or weapon.”® 

The order of monks established by Buddha was a perfect 
symbol of peace, harmony and loving-kindness. To desist 
from destroying life (panatipata veramani, M.I.47) was the 
first and the most primary lesson of moral conduct. In 
Buddhism it is not merely a negative virtue confined to mere 
desistance from killing but is a definitely positive virtue 
implying loving-kindness to all creatures. The value attached 
to it is well indicated from the following remark of Buddha: 
“None of the good works employed to acquire religious merit 


1. S. I. 83; Dh. 201. 

2. S.I. 85. 

3. Dh. 5. 

4. Dh. 103. 

5. S. I. 222. 

6. M* II. 102, 
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is worth a fraction of the value of loving-kindness.”^ According 
to the Buddhist concept of ‘Brahma-vihara’ one is required 
to radiate all directions with boundless love or friendliness 
(metta) towards all creatures, compassion (karuna) for those 
in distress, rejoicing (mudita) with those who are justly 
happy and acting with equanimity and impartiality (upekkha) 
towards all beings.^ Those who were to go about preaching 
the Noble Doctrine were to train themselves in such a way 
as not to feel angry or agitated even in the face of the stron¬ 
gest provocation or torture.^ Even indulgence in talk con¬ 
cerning the army or war (senakatharn, yuddhakatharn) is for¬ 
bidden to Buddhist monks, for it is considered low, inferior 
and unconnected with the holy goal.^ Such talk is included 
in the twenty-seven topics collectively known as ^tiracchana- 
katharn’ which other sects were prone to discuss.^ Similarly 
trading in weapons (sattha vanijja) is also included in the 
forbidden trades.® 

All this is ample evidence of the fact that war was 
considered wholly incompatible with the true Buddhist ideal of 
morality. It must, however, be admitted that the true 
Buddhist ideal of absolute non-resistance in face of any 
provocation is extremely difficult to practise for the average 
ruler or householder. Even Sakka who is portrayed as a 
great admirer and worshipper of Buddha (S.I. 233-235) and 
who is found to be so compassionate as to welcome death at 
the hands of his enemies rather than to save his life by des¬ 
troying the nests of birds (S. I. 224) is found fighting against 
demons in defence of peace loving and righteous gods (S.I- 
216-224). The King Pasenadi also who is described by 
Buddha himself as a friend, helper and companion of good¬ 
ness (kalyanamitto, kalyanasahayo, kalyajaasampavanko, S-I- 
83) has to defend himself against the attack of King 
Ajatasattu who is described as a friend, helper and compan 


It. 

M.l. 38. 
M.I. 129. 
S.V. 419-42^* 
D.I- 

III. 208. 


23 - 
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in the Buddhist ideal of morality there is no room for war 
and the attitude of Buddhism in this respect is basically 
different from that of the B.G. The fact that the true 
Buddhist ideal is difficult to practise in an average society 
of aggressors and evil-doers, is no excuse for violating the 
moral ideal which in itself is pure and perfect. If we 
admit that moral and spiritual truths are valid in their own 
right, then it is not difficult to decide whether morality 
should be toned down to suit the corrupt world or the 
latter should be raised to a more lofty ideal of morality at 
all costs. Buddha himself is conscious of the fact that “a 
holy life in all its purity and perfection is not easy to 
practise while one is leading the life of a householder”! and 
seeking delight in the pleasures of transitory mundane 
objects.2 But he does not on that ground shrink from 
o owing the right path and realising the highest goal. In- 
eed, one has to change one’s mundane outlook and mend 
we s misguided ways if one seeks to realise the supramundane 
Ideal, not that the ideal itself should be modified to 
suit the debased state of man. But the B.G. seems to 
e I it somewhat the latter tendency when it advocates the 
view that a warrior engaged in violent war reaches the 
same ideal state which is attained by a contemplative seer, 

Joving-kindnessh It seems patent that 
the B.G. in its attempt to highlight the worth and importance 
o woi dly duties makes some concessions in the lofty ideals of 
morality. Without so doing it is perhaps impossible to make 
vio ence or war compatible with pure and perfect morality. 

. interesting to see that the incompatibility of 

vio ence or war with the pure and perfect life of holiness 
and renunciation is acknowledged by Gandhi himself, the well- 
known admirer and follower of the B.G. ideal. After a long 
and arduous attempt to live up to the ideal of the B.G. he 


1. M. I. 179, 240, 267; 11.56. 

2. M. II. 62!!; S.I.117. 

3. B.G. V. 2, 5. 
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expresses his personal experience as follows: ‘"Let it be granted^ 
that according to the letter of the Gita it is possible to say 
that warfare is consistent with renunciation of fruit. But 
after forty years’ unremitting endeavour full to enforce the 
teaching of the Gita in my own life, I have in all humility 
felt that perfect renunciation is impossible without perfect 
observance of Ahirnsa in every shape and form.”" This frank 
expression on the part of Gandhi only supports the Buddhist 
view according to which war is altogether incompatible with 
the true ideal of morality. 

In the light of this it may not be unreasonable to say 
that early Buddhism endeavours to lift up the mundane man 
to the supramundane level, whereas the B.G. tries to meet 
the supramundane on the mundane plane; in the one we 
have the unwavering allegiance to the ideal, pure and 
perfect, whereas the other seeks a compromise with the average 
world. In other words, the former embodies the purest ideal 
of the recluse life, whereas the latter represents the ideal of 
the household life at its best. 


1. Since Gandhi is personally disinclined to grant the position that 
the B.G. sanctions actual warfare, he can grant it only hypothetically. 
We have already shown that he prefers symbolic interpretation of war, 
mentioned in the B.G. 

2. Gita the Mother, Edited by Jag Parvesh Chander, p. 12. 
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account, 499-502 
CatuTvyuha (fourfold Divinity), 8 
Cetaso-pasdda, sec 'saddhd (faith): as¬ 
pects of’ 

Cetokhild (hindrances of the mind), 

259 

ChalabhiHHd (sixfold higher know¬ 
ledge), 187, 165-166, 200-208 
Charity: sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa, 

444 

Cintd (pure reason), 235 
Concentration: gradual stages, 129, 

186, 194-195 

Consciousness: planes of, loi 
Councils, Buddhist, 40-53 
Creation: the Gita and Mahabharata 
on the factors of, 9 
Culanikd lokadhdtu (minor world- 
system), see Hokadhdtu (world sys¬ 
tem); threefold* 

Culavarjisa, 36 

Debts, fourfold, 67 fn. 5 . 

Detachment: Buddhist view 

detached action, 454 - 455 ? 
crux of the Buddhist path, 

451; Gita view of, 457-460; 
and Buddhist views compared, 4^ 
464; thoroughness and strictness in 
its observance, 451-453 ^ 

^Devaydna' (path of gods), 24, 14 > 
also ‘pitr-yana’ ’ (path of fore¬ 
fathers) 

Dhamma, Buddhist, 40-42, 40-49. o-* 
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57 ; as a synonym of Brahma, 406- 

Dhlmadinna, a Buddhist nun 333 
Dhammatd (inherent >> 

Dhamme nanam 

conditionality), 216-21 

grrJ?r, 3 Tf>;iAu,ne»,, 

D.Ma cakkhu (Sk. duy^cakpi^ 

rUd.. 

Dighanakha, Aggivessana, a 

cant, 33 ' ’ 

Dipamn^o, 32-34.^ fright) and 
Ditthi (view), ',2 

miccha (wro'?g)’ getting 

Ditthi (speculative beliel). 

rid of, 334 

Divine grace, ‘ 5 ” society. 

Divine origin *" A duties, 49B- 

»«o». «t - 

Dotted-Record, 32 g 

Ego-centric "Bsessioti, 3 ' g 

Eio-centric speculation 305 . 3 

Eightfold ^j^ed theories), 9 ^' 

Ekdnta-dttihis (onesio 

h'35?To»'1v 

Ekaiyuha> 8 
Empedocles, 07 

Eternalism, 9 ° , metaphysical 

Ethics; 

basis of, 4 ''t 4 ?° . autonomous 

Ethics, as compared 

‘:«"^^^onismf' 434-435; 
ism, 429* 

.99. “ 9 , »• 

Fa-hian, 42 , , 

Faith, see saddha 

"StS. ( 1 >=» 8 »’”■ 

G&S • P"' 


Gitd-. loose uses of terms, 15. 

Upanisadic character, 

Gf/fl. Kashmirian version, n 
Gias: other than the BhagamdgUa, 

Gur!dtUa (beyond ^nas), 345 . 358 

Gymnosophists, 60-07 

Harivarjday 17 
425-428 

iSuSnl^see ‘anrip’r 

KTSV B* criiism 

A tKita’s defence, 401-405; 

“"“sr 

ception, 393 „qo; status of 

relation rnBmAmci (Abso¬ 
lute), 393-399 
Jajali, 508 

Janamejaya, o 

Jaya, lo . wisdom), 207- 

also ‘Tm cakkhunV (three 

n-^^ma-sanmccaya-mdrga (path of 

•^"‘^thetic doctrine of knowledge and 

^f^^^°^J’a^muccayavdda (synthetic. 
>^ctriu”of knowledge and action), 

8o> *34. 472 imowiedge), 

Jndna-marga (P (‘Aarma- 

'^-roa^^’(path of action) 

war^a IP wer path ol 

jmaiajna (knowledge as a sacrifice), 

108-109. 122. '29. 468 

Kddatnban, '9 

S«’(£'.p“'‘" 

time), 290-291 

rp.s 

S Go??“'.9. 36?-3^7;V. 
wrong and neutral acuons, 366 

Kam^^rga (path of action), '53- 
134; see also jfiana-marga 
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Karma-yo(ia (path of detached action), 
121-123, 470-471; see also 
karma^ (desireless action) 

Kasi Bharadvaja, an agriculturist, 40^ 
Kassapa, 206 ^ 

Kathdvatthu, 43, 52-53 
Khanda-parinibbdna (liberation after 
death), sec ^Jsfibbdua: two stages of’ 
Khema, a nun, 287 
Khemaka, a Buddhist monk, 316 
Kiki, king of Kasi, 444 
Kilesa-fmrinibbdna (life-time libera¬ 
tion), sec ^Nibbdno: two stages of’ 
Knowledge: as against ritualism, 80; 
distinction between lower and 
higher, 246; stages of faith and 
knowledge, 247-248 
Knowledge (higher), see ‘Prajnd' 
Kriydvdda: championed by thejainas 
89-00 

Ksatriyas: ascendancy of, 77-79; 

duty of, 518, 520-521 
Kusalam (righteous action), 413; 
see^ also akusalarp, (unrighteous 
action) 

Kusalaniulam (roots of righteous 
actions), 413, 438; see also akusala- 
mulam (roots of unrighteous actions) 
Lao Tzu, 87 

Liberated saint: characterised by 
detachment, 360-361; by endu¬ 
rance, 361-362; by equanimity, 
359-360; by impartiality, 362- 
363; some synonyms for, 358, 345 
Liniia sarlra (subtle body), 376; see 
also ‘suksma sarira* (subtle body) 
Lokndhdtu (world-system): threefold, 
378; see also Uokatravam^ (triad 
of worlds) 

Lokasanornha (well-being of the world) 
488 

Lokalrayam (triad of worlds), 082- 

363 

Magandiya, a mendicant, 332, 344 
Mahdbhdrata: original, 2-4 
Maha Kassapa, 41-42 
Mahd lokadhdlu (major world-system), 
see 'lokadhdlu (world-system): 
threefold 

Mahdparinibbdna Sulla, 43-45 
Malid'ornsa, 33-37 
Mahinda, 51 
Maitreyi, 78 

Majjhimd palipadd (middle path), 8g- 
9I,34-^_425 

Majjhimikd lokadhdlu (middling world- 
system), see 'lokadhdlu (world 
system): threefold’ 

Mallinatha, 20 


Maluhkyaputta, 414 

Alamsa cakkhu (human eye), 166, 
167; sec also 'dibba cakkhu (divine 
eye; and 'pailnd cakku (eye of 
wisdom) 

Manas (mind): in the B.G., 120 

Manomaya kdya (psychic body), 375 “ 
377; see also 'suksma sarira' (subtle 
body) 

Matali & Sakra: dialogue between, 

. *31-133 

Maya, 308-399; yo(;amdyd or dant 
mdyd (divine maya), 398 
Mendicancy, 65-68 

Middle path, see 'Majjhimd pappadd' 

Miliudapahha: on omniscience, 276; 

on use of the word sattd (being), 
318 






ficial acts, 80-81 
Moggalana, 286 
Moggaliputta Tissa, 43, 50-53 
Monism, 72-73 
Monotheism, 72 

Morality: Buddhist criterion of, 

436-441; comprehensive approach 
to, 439-44(), 442-443; Gita cri¬ 

terion of, 441-4.13; Gita and 
Buddhist criteria compared 
Utilitarian criterion, 4^1-3'4^1'^’ 
psychological basis of, 436-437 
Muddha (deluded), 158, 162; sec 
also bdla (fool) 

Muni (ascetic), 64-68 
Nagasena, 318 

Afaykarmyasiddhi (transcendence 

actions), 430, 433; sec also 'nckkhaai 
masukhaod (bliss of dispassion) 
Ndma-rupa (name and form, psycho- 
physical organism), 372 
Nara, 142 
Narada, 142 

Afarddhama (lowly man ), 129 
Narayana, 142 

Afdrdyaniya dharma, see ‘Bhagavata 
dharma’ , , 

AfMliamma-sukhaTfi (bliss of dispassion 
428; see also. « 

^Na’i^karmya siddhi ’ (transcenden 

of actions) 

Afibbdna, Sk., nirvdna (liberation) 
annihilationist interpretation, 34 » 
categorical assertions about, 343^ 

344; eternalistic interpretation, 34 

342; etymology of, 336-337; 
predominantly positive view, 34 ^ 

347; Gita views compared ^ . 

those of early Buddhism, 345''3^jj’ 
ineffability of, 343, 350; not ic 
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zablc by a householder, 483-486; 
positive and negative words tor, 
341, 350; purposes of different 

modes of description, 345; synon>'m 
of Brahman, 406; synonym ot 
Dhamma, 406-407; synonyms tor 
liberated saints, 358, 345 > ‘ 

states of, 357; “s the ultimate goal, 
335-336; with no trace of 1-ncss, 
oir.- the word ‘nirrJna' occurring 
in the Gila-, 28, 138; see also vin- 


na a , . • 

Nigantha Nataputta; claiming om¬ 
niscience, 274 opir 

Niganthas (those who indulge in sell- 

mortification), •°4> 4 * 8 - 4‘9 
Nifkdma-karma action), 

146: two stages of, 462; 
carlv Buddhism on, 460-404 
Nivarani (impediments), 259 
.Nivritti. Niirtii-marga (patn ol r 
nunciation), 14*; 4 

see also ^prairttr (path of action) 

BuddhUm, 

Canon, 276-277 . , 

Oramhhdgiydni saijiyajanam (towci 

ters), 259 

Otthaddha, 202 . 

Pahea (five): "WiiniW (higher toot 
ledge), 166-168; balani^^)> 
187-188, 105-196; cdokhila (hin¬ 

drances of the mind), 239; 

(faculties), .87-88, 
nharand (impediments), _ 

186; see also 

tructing factor ); orambhag>yan, 
samy jandni (lower ff 

'nUr/Jramna tfive impediments!. 


pSiriimim (five impediments), see 
under 'paiica (five) 

PahcaralTO dhanno. i^d, 14-7 

Bhdaavata dfunvui rnnsti- 

Poncupdddniikkhaudha n ' , 

tuents of personality), 30/> 

309* 310 

Pannd, see prajha ('Wisdom} 

"“if); «r„r“‘w'i;dom), 
■'I'eTid,, ‘Lv-mBi 

cakku' ' (human eye) and dibba 
cakktL (divine eye) »f • . > 

Paramdlmd (God), U9; 

(God) 

Parmenides, 87 

Pasenadi, 273-274, 287, 53 ^ . 

Path: controversy about i dative 


superiority or inferiority of tlie 
three paths, 472-478; preference 
for one or tlic other path, 478-480; 
triple path, 466-472 
Pa ticca samuppdda (dependent origi¬ 
nation), 340, 373 
Payasi, a king, 206, 444 
Pitr-ydna (path of forefathers), 24, 

146; see also ^deva-ydna' (path of 
gods) 

Piyadassana, King, 37 
Pokkharasati, a brahmin teacher, 504 
Polytlieism, 72 
Potthapada, 356 

Pragmatic approach: ofBuddlia, 290- 

293 

Prajapati, 391 1 c- iu 

Prakrti, m the G ti and Sankhya, 

I 6-120, 5 3-5 5- , , , 

Prahha (higher knowledge), i8b, 

172-173: causes and conditions 

for the emergence of, 185-186, 191- 
197; empirical and metaphysical 
explanations, 208-212; nature and 
content of, 154-160, 179-183; 
naturalistic and supernaturalistic 
explanations, 183-184, 188-190, 

107 

Pravrtti (patli of action), 141, 483 

^go; see also "uivrttp (path of 
renunciation) 

Preya (pleasure), 440; see also 'heya' 
(good) ^ 

PubhanUim (beginning;: questions 
pertaining to, 288-289; see also 
\iparatitiim'* (end) 

Punna, a Buddhist monk, 532 
Purti^a: in the Gita and the Sahkhya, 
116-120 

Purnsottern, see "Israra' (God) 

Raja dharma (royal duty), 520 
Rdja-vulyd (royal knowledge), 147 
Rationalism, sec ‘Rationalist’ 
Rationalist, 228-236; see also 'Takki' 
and 'VitnamsV 

Rauhapfila, a disciple of Buddha, 483 
Reason: forms, 230; meaning, 228- 
236; role, 236-241 

Rebirth: cause of, 364-365; direct 
knowledge of, 368-369; process 
of, 369-372 (according to Sahkhya, 
Gita and the Ups.), 372-375 (ac¬ 
cording to Buddhism) 

Relic mounds, Buddhist, 18-19 
Renunciation: preference for 483- 

486; reply of the criticisms against, 
490-49,6; see also ‘detachment’ 
Renunciation in action, 467-471 
Rg-ieda, 63-65 
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Ritual, Vedic, 73-75 
Ritualism, 79-80 

Sacrifices: in the B.G., 107-109 
Sacrifices, Vedic, 73-75 
Saddha, Sk. ^raddha (faith): dkdra^ 
vail saddhd (rational faith), 257- 
263; amiilikdsaddhd (baseless faith), 
246, 257-258; aspects of, 259-260, 
262-263; blind faith, 255, 265, 
early Buddhist view, 251-265; Gita 
view, 265-272; kinds of, 271-272; 
relative valuation of faith and 
knowledge, 263-265, 270-272; 

stages of, 247-248, 256-259; as 

starting point of holy pursuit, 423- 


424 

Saddhd vimulta (one emancipated by 
faith), 261-262 

Sakkdyadilthi (belief in some perma¬ 
nent element in personality), 

306 

Salvation: triple path of, 466-472 
Samacariyd (conduct of equanimity), 
see samatva (equanimity) 

Samddhi (concentration), 172-173 

Samana^ Sk. hamana (recluse), 491- 
493; see also muni (ascetic) 
Samantapdsddikd, 33 
Samaiva (equanimity), 129 
Sammd diUhi (right view), sec "di^fhV 
(view) 

Sanatkumara, 147, 148 
Sandhi : in the Gita and the Mahd- 
bhdratay 7 
Sdndilya Sutray 138 
Sahjaya, 286 

Sdnkhya: the term occurring in the 
Gita 119; in the Ufs.y 86 
Sariputta, 275, 286 
Sassata-dij^hi (etemalistic view), 322, 
342; see also ^ucchedaditthV (anni- 
hilationist view) 

Sassatavdda (eternalism), 297-298 
Sati, a Buddhist monk, 373 
Satipatthdna (mindfulness), 220 

Sattabojjhanga (seven factors of enligh¬ 
tenment), 185 

Sdtvata dharmay see ^Bhdgavaia dharma'; 
idivata tribe, 139 

Saupddis^sa-nibbdna (life-time libera¬ 
tion), see ^Mbbdna: two states of’ 
Sa-upanisarii (causal way), 184 
Self-reflection, 438-439 
Sense-control, as different from sense- 
repression, 360-361 
(ff/. (moral discipline), 172-173 
iLncc of Buddha, 283-301 

of the blind led by the blind, 
^^^46; of blowing off the lamp, 336- 


337 J of calling the otlier bank of 
the river, 247; of casting off worn 
out garment, 369; of a city of 
iron-walls filled with mustard seeds, 
384; of a city of a single gate, 447; 
of constructing staircase for un¬ 
known palace, 247; of counting 
sand-particles of the Ganges, 385; 
of cowdung, 310; of a dog gnawing 
a dry bone, 448-449; of a dust 
particle, 310; of eating the flesh of 
of the only son, 449; of empty 
village, 312; of essenceless plain- 
tain tree, 311; of fire being extin- 
gui hed, 299-300, 337; of fire re¬ 
ducing fuel to ashes, 346; of bolding 
five kinds of grass, 314; of kindling 
fire of the same nature, 510, 51 G 
of king’s fortress having only one 
door, 275; of a leper scratching 
his wound, 449; of lotus leaf in 
water, 455, 460; of being in love 
with imagined girl, 246-248; of the 
man going against the wind with 
blazing fire, 449; of the man neg¬ 
lecting unhealed wound, 452; of 
the man pierced by arrow, 290? 
of the man with bowl of oil finding 
his way through a crowd, 452; of 
the raft, 290; of the rerd and muhja 
grass, 376; of relays of chariots, 
428; of remnant smell of the washed 
filthy cloth, 316; of rubbing the 
mountain with K^i-cloth, 3^4’ 
of sere leaf, 453; of sirnsapa leaves; 
286-287; of stump of a palm tree, 

313 

Skanda, see Sanat Kumara 
Sophist, 231-233 
Sramanay see muni (ascetic) 

Sreya (good), 440; see also ^preya' 
(pleasure) 

Sthitaprajna (sage of settled wisdom)> 
. 358, 359-360 
Sudra: status of, 508-510 
Suka, 138 

Sukfma sarira (subtlc-body), 370, 37 
375-377; see also Hidga Sarira* 
(subtle body) and ^manomaya 
kdya^ (psychic body). 

Sunakkhatta, 202 

Sunetta, a religious teacher , 385-386 
Svadharma (one’s own duty), 5, t 33 > 
488-489, 518-519; Buddhist criti¬ 

cism of, 495, 506, 528; forbidden 
professions, 495; see also 'fdja 
dharma* (royal duty) and ^yati” 
dharma" (duty of a recluse) 

Svami Sahara, 26 
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TakkOi Sk. (arka (reasoning), 199, 
213,214, 229-236; see also UakkV 
(rationalist) and *vimamsV (meta¬ 
physician). 

Takki (Rationalist), 199, 229-236, 241 
Tanhd (desire, craving): classification, 
177-178 

Tatlva jMna (objective knowledge), 
169-172 

Tevijjd (followers of the three Vedas), 

199 

Tevijjd (threefold higher knowledge), 
368; tevijjo (one having threefold 
higher knowledge), 273 
Ttni cakkhwii (three kinds of eye), 207 
Tradition: blind, 246 
Tradition: of the Gita, 136-137, of 
the Bhdgavatn dharma^ 136-137; as 
a source of knowledge, 242; Vedic 
tradition, 244-251 

Transmigration, 369-372; in the 
Brdhmanas 68-69; the Ups, 76 
Truth: advocacy of only one truth, 
446-447 

‘Tuladhara-Jajali-dialogue’, 3 
Ucceda-ditjhi (annihilationist view), 
322, 342; see also *sassata-difthi' 

(eternalistic view) 

Ucchedavdda (annihilationism,) 297- 
298 

Updddna (clinging): classification, 177- 
178 

Upali, 240 

Updsand (worship), 75; : see also 
dhydna (contemplation) 

Upavar>a, 26-27 
Uttanka, 9 

Uttara Manava, a person carrying 
out the orders of king Pay^i, 
444 

Vacchagotta, 297-298 
Vaisampayana, 6, 10 


Vajira, a Buddhist nun, 318 
Vasubandhu, 328 
V^udeva, 139, 140 
Vasu Uparicara, 143-144 
Vatsiputriyas, 328 

Vepacitti & Sakra: dialogue between, 

.131-133 

Vices, 129 

Vicikiccha (doubt), 253, 258-259 
Vil^avatl, 20 

Vimarjisi (metaphysician) see *TakkV 
(Rationalist) 

Vimudha (deluded), 325 
Vimutti (salvation): okuppd (unshak¬ 
able), 451; anupddd (free from 
clingings), 451 

Vinaya, Buddhist, 40-42, 46-49, 52-57 
Vinndna (consciousness): as a consti¬ 
tuent of personality, 353; as a 
synonym of nibbdna, 352-356; appa- 
titthita virifldna (supportless cons- 
354-358; patisandhi 
vitlndna^^ 375 > sarjivattanika vinndna^ 
375; vinUdna sota (stream of cons¬ 
ciousness), 374-375 
Visakha, 335 
Volitional act, 437 
Vyasa, 138 

Warrior: fate of, 520-521 (Gita 

view)), 531-532 (Buddhist view). 
Yajnavalkya, 76-77 
Tathdbhiita ndna (objective knowledge), 
see Uattva jiidna' (objective know¬ 
ledge) 

Tati dharrna (duty of a recluse), 520 
in the Gz 7 a, 120-124; Gfrj and 
Toga^Sutra on,13-15; senses in which 
used in the Gitd^ 122-123; traces 
in Indus-valley civilization, 64; 
m the Ups, 85-86 
Yoga-maya, 123 
Zarathustra, 87 
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Of related Interest: 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE UPANISADS 
AND THE EARLY BUDDHISM 

Herman Oldenberg Tr. by Shridhar B. Shrolri 
This book was first published in 1908. Oldenberg describes in the 
Introduction die life and philosophy of the Vedic Indians. There is a 
detailed Chapter on the older upanisads, viz., die Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad and die Chdndogya Upanmid, it describes at die outset how 
the idea of the Supreme Being, the unique mystic power, iN-as con¬ 
ceived in the words Brahman and Atman and how diese two entities 
merged ividi each other and became identical. Later upanisads like 
Kdthaka Upanisad, Maitrdyana Upanisad and Svetdh.iatara Upanisad 
ai e also dealt with. 

But interestingly, a system strongly enforcing die elements of Yoga 
decisively rejected theism and adhered to die pessimistic thought of 
Indian mysticism: the Doctrine of Buddhism. This is described in 
Chapter III. 

AN EVALUATION OF THE VEDANTIC 
CRITIQUE OF BUDDHISM 

Gregory J. Darling 

In this work, an attempt has been made to compai e the interpretations 
by Sankara, Ramanuja^ and Madhva of those sutras of the Vedantic 
text, the Brahma-sutra, devoted to a refutation of Buddhism. An attempt 
has also been made to compare die interpretation by each Vedantic 
commentator of a particular Buddhist school’s position widi the actual 
Buddhist school’s position as set fordi in its own texts. It has been 
discovered that Buddhist positions were often distorted out of 
ignorance or deliberate intent, and that the Vedantic commentators 
proceeded to build their refutations of Buddhism on the basis of 
incorrect assumptions. It may have been the case that other matters 
were of more pressing concern to the Vedantic commentaries than 
the refutation of Buddhism. It may have also been the case, especially 
for Ramajuna and Madhva, that in appearing to refute Buddhist 
position, they were really attempting to refute otlier Ved^tic schools, 
like that of Sankara. In any case, however, it may be concluded that 
Buddhist positions have not been portrayed correctly in the Ved^tic 
commentaries to the Brahma-sutra. 
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